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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory. 


1. Our Committee was appointed by the Governor Genera* 

in Council under the Resolution of the 
Appointment of Commit- Department of Commerce “No. 47-T. (5), 

tee and terms of reference. dated the 20th September 1924, which IS 
reproduced below— 

“1. As announced in the Legislative Assembly on the 15th March 
last in view of the Resolution adopted by the Assembly recom¬ 
mending on economic grounds the imposition of a countervailing 
duty on South African coal imported into India, the Government 
of India decided to refer to the Tariff Hoard for investigation the 
question whether the Indian coal trade is in need of protection 
either against coal from South Africa or against imports of foreign 
coal generally, and if so, whether, having regard to all the interests 
concerned, protection should be accorded to it. 

2. Imports of coal into India are relatively small, and are 
steadily diminishing in quantity. The average production of coal 
in India during the last three years has been about 19 million 
tons per annum. Imports during the same period were: — 

Thousands 
of tons. 

1921- 22 . 1,489 

1922- 23 . 882 

1923- 24 . 592 

The returns for the first four months of the present year, 
1924-25, show a further rapid decrease in imports as compared with 
the first four months of previous years, viz. :— 


Thousands 
of tons. 

1922 April to July .... 404 

1923 April to July . . . . . 245 

1924 April to July ... . . . 128 

Total imports in the two years preceding the war were: — 

Thousands 
of tons. 

1912- 13.643 

1913- 14.532 


Total imports have thus now fallen to pre-war level. 

3. At the same time, exports of coal from India to other coun¬ 
tries have seriously contracted. Export figures for the years before 
and after the war are: — 

Thousands 
of tons. 


1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


879 

722 

1,143 

113 

98 
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During the present year, there has been some recovery, exports 
for the four months ending the 31st July last amounting to 80,000 
tons. 

4. It is evident from these figures that the competition from 
which the Indian coal industry is now suffering is not so much 
in the Indian market as in overseas markets, such as Colombo 
and Singapore. It is also evident that overseas markets cannot be 
recovered by the protection of the Indian market. They can only 
be recovered by improving and grading the quality of coal for 
export, and by reducing the cost of production and transport. At 
the same time, it is possible that the measures which are neces¬ 
sary to recover the overseas market, may be sufficient without 
further protection to enable Indian coal to meet competition in 
the home market. 

5. The grading and transport of coal are highly technical 
subjects, with which the Tariff Board is not fully equipped to deal. 
The Government of India have, therefore, decided to appoint an 
expert Committee, representative of the interests concerned, to 
consider this side of the question, witli the following terms of 
reference: 

“To enquire and report 

(1) generally what measures can he taken by Government, by 

the coal trade, by the railways and by the ports, whe¬ 
ther singly or in combination, to stimulate the export 
of suitable coal from Calcutta to Indian and foreign 
ports; and 

(2) in particular, wbethev effective measures can be taken for 

the pooling and grading of Indian coal for export and 
for hunkering, and how the cost of such measures should 
be met.” 

6. The Committee will be composed as follows: — 


President. 

F. Noyce, Esq., C.S.I., C.B.E., I.C.S, 

Members. 

The Chief Mining Engineer to the Bailway Board.* 

E. C. Legge, Esq., C.B.E., Director of Wagon Interchange. 

S. C. Stuart-Williams, Esq., Chairman, Calcutta Port Trust. 

A. A. F. Bray, Esq., Chairman, Indian Mining Association. 

W. C. Banerjee, Esq., Vice-Chairman, Indian Mining 
Federation. 

* Mr. J. R. Harrison until November 10th, 1924, and thereafter Mr. C. S. Whitworth. 
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Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.WO. of Messrs. 
Martin & Co., Calcutta. 

The Hon’hie Mr. J. W. A. Bell of Messrs. Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie & Co., Calcutta. 

Secretary. 

H.,P. V. Townend, Esq., I.C.S. 

'It is hoped that a Committee so composed will he able to devise 
practical measures, acceptable to all interests concerned, for achiev¬ 
ing the objects in view. 

T. The Committee will hold its enquiry at Calcutta. It may 
find it necessary to tour in the coalfields, hut for visits to other 
ports the Government of India think that sub-committees might 
be appointed. But this question will be left to the decision of the 
Committee itself. The Committee will assemble in October, and 
report to the Government of India at the earliest possible date. 

8. The recommendations of the Committee will necessarily 
influence the Tariff Board’s investigation of the question whether 
the Indian coal trade is in need of protection. The Government 
of India, therefore, after consulting the Tariff Board, have decided 
to postpone this reference to the Tariff Board until after tho 
Committee has reported.” 

2. Owing to the absence oh leave of several of the members, 
it was not till October 22nd, 1924, that 
Procedure, tours, and M - 0 actually met. Our first work was then 
.acknowledgments. ^ ( j r!W u p and issue a general questionnaire 

which dealt with the problem before us chiefly from the point of 
view of the producer and exporter of coal. Little could he done 
between its issue and the receipt of written replies, and the President 
therefore took the opportunity of paying a visit to the Jharia 
and Raniganj coalfields between October 29th and November 
8rd, accompanied by Messrs. Bnnerjoe, Harrison and Legge 
who had joined on October 27th and by the Secretary. On the 
day of their return to Calcutta, Mr. Stuart-Williams joined the 
Committee and a week later, on November 10th, Mr. Whitworth 
replaced Mr. Harrison who had been acting for him as Chief 
Mining Engineer to the Mining Board and as member of our 
Committee. Detailed questionnaires were then drawn up for the 
three railways which carry export coal and for the Commissioners 
of the Port of Calcutta; but our hopes of hearing the majority of 
the Calcutta witnesses before the end of November were disap¬ 
pointed owing to the non-receipt of replies to the general question¬ 
naire. Only three witnesses had been examined before our sub¬ 
committee ieft to investigate conditions at Rangoon, Singapore 
and Colombo. The President, Mr. Legjfe and the Secretary sailed 
for Rangoon on November 21st and Messrs. Bell and Bray followed 
two days later. The sub-committee left Rangoon on November 
29th and arrived at Singapore on December 4tli after touching at 
Penang on their way. Leaving Mr. Bell at Singapore they sailed 
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on December 8th for Colombo where they arrived on December 
14th: here they were joined by Mr. Banerjee who had been, pre¬ 
vented by ill-health from accompanying them t,o Rangoon and 
Singapore. They left Colombo on December 18th and, after- 
halting at Madras on their way, returned to Calcutta at the end of 
December. The Committee resumed the taking of evidence in 
Calcutta immediately after the Christmas holidays and had 
disposed of almost all the Calcutta witnesses before another sub¬ 
committee consisting of the President, Mr. Legge, Mr. Whitworth, 
and the Secretary left for Bombay on January 30th. While they 
were in Bombay they had the assistance of Mr. N. N. Wadia,. 
C.I.E., who was co-opted to the Committee on the nomination of 
the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association. We would take this 
opportunity of expressing our thanks to him for the very valuable 
help given by him in this capacity. The President, Mr. Legge- 
and the Seex'etarv proceeded from Bombay to Karachi on February 
6th, returning after a stay of four days there via Delhi to Calcutta, 
on February 17th. At Delhi They were joined by Mr. Bell. At 
all the places visited save Penang witnesses were examined and at 
all the sea-ports the ports were inspected. In the course of our 
enquiries we sat 43 days for the formal hearing of evidence during 
the course of which we examined 53 representatives of' Railways, 
Port authorities and various associations connected with the coal 
trade either as producers or as consumers, and on individual wit¬ 
nesses, the majority of whom submitted written memoranda. We 
also received written memoranda from 14 gentlemen aud associa¬ 
tions, who were not orally examined. We desire to thank all 
concerned for the care and trouble taken by them in 
preparing evidence for us. Our thanks are also due to the 
Governments of the Straits Settlements and Ceylon and to the 
leading firms connected with the coal trade in Singapore, Penang 
and Colombo for the courtesy and cordiality with which they 
received us in those ports and for the valuable information relevant 
to our enquiries which they placed at our disposal. We are under- 
special obligation to Mr. C. T. Wurtzburg of Messrs. Mansfield & 
Co., Singapore, the Chairman of the sub-committee which the 
Singapore Chamber of Commerce was good enough to appoint to- 
deal with, our questionnaire, and to Mr. A. It. Quarme of Messrs. 
Mac.kinnon, Mackenzie & Co., Colombo, to whose preliminary 
arrangements the success of our visit to that port was largely due. 
Arrangements for our sittings at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi were made by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay Mill Owners’ Associa¬ 
tion and the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, whom we. have to 
thank for the help rendered in this and other ways. We are also 
much indebted to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
and to the authorities of the railways over which we travelled. 


3. W e have attached to our report a table, Appendix I, which 

will show that the coal industry in India is 
Statistics quoted for pro- , ,i . 

auction aud export of the growth of the last forty years and that 
Indian coal. the development of the coal trade and of' 
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export in particular has been especially rapid since the beginning 
of the present century, when the annual production of coal in India 
was considerably less than a quarter of the present figure. We 
give as Appendix II a table showing the exports of Indian eoal to 
foreign countries. It may ho well, at the outset, to emphasise 
the point that, owing to the geographical situation of the coalfields, 
the export trade in Indian coal is almost, entirely confined to 
'Calcutta. The coal passing through the port of Calcutta falls 
under three heads: coal exported to foreign countries, coal export¬ 
ed to other Indian ports including those which are not in British 
territory and bunker coal. We give as Appendices III and IV 
tables showing the total quantities of coal falling under each of 
these three heads. The following table summarises the posi¬ 
tion:— 


Exports of coal from Calcutta. 


Vear. 

Evpoita of 
coal to 
foreign 
countries. 

Exports of 
coal clou Ki¬ 
wis© to 
Indian ports. 

Bunker coal. 

( a ) 

Total. 

Exports on 
Government 
account.* 

Total on 
Government 
and private 
account. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1910-U . 

887,362 

2,210,5157 

905,000 

4,002,879 


4,002.879 

ion-12 . 

871,308 

2,017,183 

883,000 

3,771,491 


3,771,191 

1012-13 . 

870.390 

2,237.076 

964,000 

4,080,466 


•1.080.466 

1913-11 . 

72J ,819 

2,321,187 

983,000 

4,028,616 


4,023.510 

1911-15 . 

592,171 

1,904,621 

1,019,000 

3,316,008 


3,516,098 

1915-16 - 

803.303 

828,531 

763,000 

2,300,834 

* * 

2,390,834 

1016-17 

823,121 

490,028 

001,000 

1,914,152 

53 

1,914,205 

1917-18 . 

234,503 

206,824 

-186,000 

947,327 

24 

047,351 

1918-10 . 

142,042 

101,322 


622,264 


622,204 

1919-20 . 

672,778 

213,260 

560,000 

1,446,038 


1,446,038 

3020-21 

1,135,722 

1,408,686 

936,000 

3.4S0,40S 


8,180,103 

1921-22 . 

111,537 

1,282,211 


2,250,748 


2,250,748 

1922-23 . 

97,611 

812,136 

575,000 

1,484,747 


1,484,747 

’A923-21 . 

131,559 

930,504 


1,674,063 


1,674,063 


(a) Figures relute to the calendar yeur for 1910 onwards. 

* From theeirly days of the war to the end ol March, 1920, shipments on Government account 
made hy the Mining Engineer and on It.I.M. account, were excluded from the recorded statistic 
Such shipments amounted to nearly 900,000 tins in 1917-18, 900,000 tons in 1018-10, and sotl.Ollu 
•tons 1[1 the eleven mouths ending lohruary, 1920. Information lor other years is not available. 


4. It will he gathered from Appendix IT that the exports of 
Indian coal to foreign countries began 
to be of real importance in the quinquennium 
ending with 1900 when they averaged 
-305,000 tons annually. The peak before the war was reached in 


Export of Indian ooal to 
foreign countries. 
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1906 with an export of a little over a million tons, and for the- 
decade ending with 1915 the annual average was a little over three 
quarters of a million tons. The first two war years did not affect 
exports which began to fall only in 1917,' when the shortage of 
shipping throughout the -world began to tell upon them. In 1918- 
they reached their lowest point with 74,000 tons, hut the end of the 
tvar brought a rapid expansion and the figure of 1,224,758 tons in 
1920 was the highest ever recorded. In that year restrictions were 
imposed on exports with the effect of which we shall deal in a 
subsequent paragraph. 

5. The exports of Indian coal coastwise to Indian ports, which, 
as will be seen from Appendix III, were- 
Export of Indian coal i n the neighbourhood of two million tons in 
1 the years immediately preceding* the war, 

were at once affected by war-conditions because the railways pro¬ 
vided alternative routes, except to Burma, over which coal could 
he carried without being exposed to risks arising from enemy 
action. The exports steadily fell therefore from 1914 onwards 
until in 1918-19 they reached their lowest figure of 101,000 tons. 
It was not until 1919-20 that they recovered to any extent but the 
figure of 1,400,000 tons for that year represents the high-water 
mark since the war. In 1921-22, there was a small decline which 
became still more marked in 1922-23. Since then there has been 
some recovery, but the exports of Bengal coal to other Indian ports 
are still less than half what they were in pre-war years. The 
evidence as to the quantities of coal handled by the railways and 
of the imports of foreign coal into Indian ports shows that this 
decline cannot be attributed to the fact that more Indian coal is 
now brought into these ports by rail. It is due to the increased 
competition of coal imported fronl other countries, and a statement 
showing the quantity and value of foreign coal imported into 
British Tndia is therefore given as Appendix Y. 


6. Appendix IY shows that the figure of 1,058,000 tons of coal 

Bunker coal at Calcutta. bunkered at Calcutta in 1908 is the highest 
ever reached, although, not greatly m 
excess of that for 1914 when hunkers for foreign ports wore nearly 
100,000 tons higher than they had ever been before. In 1918 the 
lowest point for this century was reached for coal bunkered for 
foreign and Indian ports alike. There was a marked recovery in 
the three subsequent years especially in the figures of bunker coal 
for foreign ports, but there was again a decline in 1922-23 and the 
quantity of coal now hunkered at Calcutta is for foreign ports about 
two-thirds, and for Indian ports considerably less than half, of the 
pre-war quantities. The reduction in the number of vessels enter¬ 
ing and ieaving the port which is brought out in the table below 
goes far to explain this decline hut, on the average amount bunkered 
per steamer, Calcutta would appear to have declined somewhat in 
popularity as a bunkering port when the increased size of the 
steamers visiting the port is taken into consideration. 
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Year. 

Steamers 

entering. 

Steamers 

leaving. 

Exports of 
bunker coal 
from Calcutta. 

• 

Average per 
vessel entering, 
tho port. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

1911 

1,710 

1,700 

883,805 

516 

1912 

•1,745 

1,745 

963,997 

552 

1913 

1,029 

1,633 

982,514 

603 

1914 

1,488 

1,496 

1,018,753 

683 



Post-war years. 


1919 

1,100 

1,060 

<581,718 

528 

1920 

1,391 

1,341 

840,013 

60S 

1921 

1,274 

1,302 

865,b60 

742 

1922 

1,167 

i 1,177 

575,140 

492 

1923 

1,145 

1,148 

600,132 

538 

1924 

1,224 

1,211 

698,000 

561 


7. The rapid expansion in the demand for coal after the war 
resulted in a very heavy strain on the 
Embargo imjhe export capacity of the railways in 1919 and 1920. 

So large a. proportion of the wagon supply 
of the country was taken up by coal traffic that trade in general was 
greatly hampered and many, especially the smaller, industries of 
India were suffering severely from the difficulty of obtaining coal. 
In July, 1920, therefore, the Government of India, following the 
example of the United Kingdom and of South Africa, decided to 
prohibit the export of coal from India except under license with 
effect from July the 24th and to refuse, from September the 1st. 
the preference which had till then been given by the railways to 
bunker coal for Indian ports. The object of the latter measure was 
to economise wagons by diverting bunker coal intended for "Bombay, 
Madras or Karachi from the all-rail route to that which had been 
followed before the war, when coal had been sent bv rail to the 
Kidderpore docks and thence by coasting steamers to its destination. 
The prohibition of exports except under license was introduced 
partly to prevent India from being depleted of coal and partly 
to ensure that the supply of Indian coal by sea to Indian ports 
should not he hindered by the limited capacity of the Kidderpore 
docks. A rationing scheme was drawn np and, on the principle 
that supplies of Indian coal should he allowed onlv to important 
hunkering ports in the vicinity of India, exports were permitted 
on the following scale: — 

Railway coal. Tons P ct 

u mensem. 

Ceylon Government Railways . . 10,000 
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Colombo 

Bunker coal. 

Tons per 
mensem. 

50,000 

Aden . 

, 

10,000 

Sabang 

.... 

5,000 

Singapore 

. 

15,000 


It should be emphasised that the scheme had the entire approval 
«of the commercial community. 

Five months’ experience ol the working of the scheme gave 
.rise to grave doubts whether it had been sufficiently drastic. 
.Stocks of railway coal diminished and the complaints of difficulties 
■experienced by industries confirmed. The difficulties of the situa¬ 
tion were enhanced by poor raisings in the coalfields, which in 
1920 were some 41 million tons less than they had been in 1919, 
and by inadequate railway facilities for the transport of Bengal 
■coal. As the available supplies of Bengal coal were not considered 
sufficient for Indian requirements and there appeared to be no 
possibility of effecting an immediate improvement in railway 
facilities, the Government of India, after consultation with the 
commercial community, decided on further restrictions. They 
prohibited export to Sabang and Singapore from the commence¬ 
ment, and to Aden from the end ol' January, 1921, but they allowed 
time for making other arrangements to Colombo which was more 
dependent than other ports outside India on Indian bunker coal. 
Exports were therefore allowed to Colombo on a diminished scale 
till the end of March, but were then entirely prohibited with the 
exception of supplies for the Colombo Gas and Water Company, 
and, on a reduced scale, for tbc Ceylon Government Railways. At 
the same time bunkering at Indian ports was restricted from the 
commencement of January, 1921, steamers proceeding westwards 
being allowed supplies to carry them as far as Port Said and three 
days beyond it and those proceeding eastwards being restricted on 
■similar lines. In April, 1922, all restrictions on the export of 
cargo or bunker cool by sea to customs ports in India were removed, 
but the shipment of coal out of British India as cargo was still 
prohibited except when made by the Crown, and the bunkering of 
vessels sailing to foreign ports continued to be governed by 
licenses issued by the Collector of Customs. The embargo was 
■entirely removed from January 1st, 1923. 

8. The inevitable result of the embargo was the disappearance 

of Indian coal from overseas markets for 

«r ^ 11 >»»? •«*!*«■ 

ns that one or tlie reasons why Indian coal 
before t-lie embargo held a position to which it was hardly entitled 
on its merits was the inertia which makes established business 
relationships difficult to break and that, even if the embargo had 
not intervened, the profound dissatisfaction aroused by the quality 
of the Indian coal exported immediately after the war would have 
undoubtedly led, before long, to its complete disappearance 'from 
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overseas markets unless tlie Bengal coal trade had meanwhile' 
radically reformed its methods. Be that as it may, the quality and 
price of the supplies obtained by these markets from other sources, 
and especially from South Africa, after the embargo was imposed, 
proved so satisfactory that the pre-war position has now beem 
reversed and established business relationships are an obstacle to 
the re-introduction of Indian coal even in a market like Colombo 
where it once held a commanding position. In this connection,, 
mention must be made of the strenuous efforts which have been 
made in recent years by the South African coal trade to capture 
overseas markets. As a result of the labours of a Coal Commission' 
appointed in 1920 by the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to enquire into certain matters concerning the grading and pooling 
of South African coal, etc., action has been taken to prevent the 
use of any but the best coal for export or bunkering and to- 
ensure the satisfactory condition of any coal so used. Tt must be 
recognised that their success has been such as to make the recovery 
of overseas markets by the Indian coal trade a task even more 
difficult than its exclusion from them for two years must in any 
case have made it. 

9. Tt will he convenient, at this juncture, to review briefly the 
position in the ports outside India which in 
Gene outs?de India 1 * P ° rts ^ lc P en0( ^ before the embargo imported 
large quantities of Indian coal. These are 
Penang, Singapore, Colombo, Sabang and Aden. At none of these 
ports is there any large import of coal for industrial purposes. A 
considerable amount is consumed by Port Trusts, by Gas, Electric 
or Tramway Companies and, in Colombo, by the Government 
Railways, but, with these exceptions, almost all the coal imported 
is used for bunkering purposes. Moreover the firms interested in 
the coal trade at these places are very few and some even of these 
few do not import or purchase coal on their own account but merely 
act as agents for houses in London where the contracts are 
arranged. These London houses, however, are naturally guided to 
a large extent bv the information regarding quality and prices that 
is supplied hv their local agents. 

.10. Our enquiries at Penang showed that, whereas the stocks 
Pen of coal held there used to be as high as 

100,000 tons, they are now negligible. This 
is, in the main, due to the fact that the Federated Malay States 
It ail ways and the tin mines are now able to obtain from Malayan 
collieries all such coal as they require to supplement the supplies 
of wood on which they largely rely. Arrangements for the small 
quantities of coal required by coasting vessels coaling at Penang 
are made in Singapore and there is no direct import either from 
India or from elsewhere. 

11. In Appendix VI, we give a table showing the imports of 
Singapore. roal into til0 Straits Settlements since 1918. 

As may be gathered from tlie preceding" 
paragraph, these may be taken for all practical purposes as repre"-- 
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renting imports into Singapore. It will be observed that the 
figures of imports in this and in the similar statements which we 
give for other ports differ considerably from those shown in 
Appendix II for exports from India to these ports. The difference 
may be due to cargoes being at sea when the returns were compiled 
and also to the diversion of cargoes to other ports after they had 
left Calcutta. The figures of imports are obviously the truest 
index to the correct state of affairs, but we have none the less 
considered it desirable to print Appendix II as it covers a longer 
series of years and contains more information than the statements 
for the particular poi'ts. It will be seen from it that before the 
war the Straits Settlements provided a valuable outlet for Indian 
coal. The highest figure reached was 317,605 tons as long ago as 
1906. The average for the five years ending with 1910 was 
199,000 tons and that for the following quinquennium was 157,000 
tons. Imports dwindled during the war period, as shown 
in Appendix VI, to 19,482 tons, but in 1920 again achieved their 
old level with 188,432 tons. The embargo, however, put a com¬ 
plete stop to them and it is still unfortunately true that Indian 
coal has, to all intents and purposes, disappeared from the Singa¬ 
pore market. It is much to be regretted that the only important 
cargo of Indian coal sent there recently caught tire on board ship 
and that Singapore consumers had no opportunity of testing its real 
merits as compared with other coals. We deal with the question 
of comparative prices at length in the next chapter, but it, may be 
mentioned here that no port in the East can draw its coal from 
more sources of supply than Singapore and that, it will therefore be, 
specially hard for Indian coal to regain anything like its old footing. 
In present conditions it is regarded as more expensive than any 
other and it is in addition handicapped most seriously by the 
general distrust which is felt regarding its quality. The opinion 
on this point expressed by the Singapore Chamber of Commerce is 
so important that we quote it in full. It is as follows: 

“ The general opinion of consumers is to the effect that the 
Indian coal up till now placed on the Singapore market does not 
compare favourably with good Japanese, South African or best 
Sumatra coal. Ilie class of Indian coal imported is about equal 
to Borneo coal. There are, we believe, good Indian coals, but 
experience seems to show that since the pre-war period these have 
not been exported and, even taking pre-war standards, best Japanese 
and best Australian were both superior to best Indian according 
to general opinion locally. Of recent years South African coal 
has been found highly satisfactory and reliable and it is now an 
important, factor in the Straits coal market.” 

The coal from the Netherlands East Indies has the advantage 
of close proximity and is besides of excellent quality. The collie¬ 
ries at Ombilin on the cvest, coast of Sumatra are now producing 
600,000 tons per annum of a coal which shows (he extraordinary 
low ash-percentage of 2 per cent. The JBoekit Asam coal mines in 
South Sumatra where work only began in 1919 are producing coal 
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with an equally low ash-percentage, whilst the Poeloe Laoet mines 
in South East Borneo now have an annual output of some 200,000 
ions of excellent coal with an a9h-percentage of 7-5. These are all 
State collieries and are being energetically developed by the 
Government of the Netherlands East Indies. 'The extent to which 
their coal is making headway in Singapore is shown by the fact 
that, the imports from Dutch Borneo and Sumatra which were only 
28,000 tons in 1922 had increased to 128,000 tons in the following 
year and were 64,000 tons for the first half of 1924. 

Japanese coal, as is shown in Appendix VI, held a commanding 
position in the Singapore market until 1924, when it yielded the 
supremacy to South African coal. It must still be regarded as 
a serious rival to Indian coal: for the reeont fall in the Japanese 
exchange places it in a very favourable position in the Singapore 
market and freights from Japan to Singapore for the reasons given 
in Chapter VII are lower than those from India, the actual figures 
when we were in Singapore being 4 yen or Us. 4’43 per ton for 
Japanese coal at the current rate of exchange (which was 140 yen =r 
100 dollars■= 155 rupees) as against Its. 6-8-0 for Indian coal. 

Imports from South Africa almost equalled those from Japan 
iu 1923 and greatly surpassed them in the first half of 1924. South 
African coal now holds a leading position in the Singapore market, 
where it enjoys a high reputation for excellent quality, good weight 
and careful loading. Freight 1 from South Africa is plentiful and 
comparatively cheap, being quoted, when we were in Singapore, at 
ID'. 6^, the ton, which with the rupee at Is. 6 d. is equivalent to 
Its. 7-10-8 as against 11s. 6-8-0 for freights from India. The 
reason for this is that Singapore is favourably placed for tonnage 
working up from western ports to load a return cargo in eastern 
waters, and that owners are willing to accept very low rates for 
cargoes from South Atrica rather than send their ships up in 
ballast. 

Australia exports a not inconsiderable quantity of coal to Singa¬ 
pore, having much the same advantages as South Africa in the 
matter of freight. Other less important sources of supply are the 
United Kingdom, China, French Indo-China, British North 
Borneo and the local Malayan collieries. 

12. Prior to the imposition of the embargo, ports in Sumatra 
„ , provided a small but by no means negligible 

outlet for Indian coal. During the five 
years ending with 1910 the exports of Indian coal to Sumatra 
averaged 87,000 tons and for the five years ending with 1915, 
96,000 tons. Even in 1916, they were 104,121 tons, but. they fell 
to 8,474 tons in the following year and completely disappeared in 
1918. They recovered to 41,756 tons in 1919 and to 69,473 tons in 
1920, after which the embargo led again to their complete disap¬ 
pearance. We were unable to visit Sabang which is by far the 
most important coaling station in Sumatra, but the evidence re¬ 
ceived at Singapore showed that it is now a serious rival to 
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Singapore as a bunkering port. We could not obtain exact in¬ 
formation regarding the amount, of coal annually imported but 
there seem^ to he no doubt that it is increasing. Sabang 
offers many attractions to shipping. It is conveniently situ¬ 
ated in a sheltered position on the small island of Well off 
the north coast ol' Sumatra; if has a very complete and up-to- 
date mechanical equipment for loading and unloading coal and 
is thus able to bunker steamers very speedily; and the absence of 
harbour and light dues and of pilotage charges, all of which are 
comprised in the inclusive prices charged for coal, makes it very 
cheap as a hunkering port. It will not be an easy matter for 
Indian coal to recover a footing in Sahang, which for the reasons 
discussed in the case of Singapore enjoys the advantage of many 
other competing sources of supply. In the nature of things the 
competition of the Motherlands East Indies collieries must he even 
more severe there than it is at Singapore. But the hand-book 
issued by the Sahang Bay Harbour and Coal Company, Limited, 
which works the port, mentions Bengal (Dishergarh) coal as one 
of the descriptions of coal usually kept in stock and even if 
the prejudice against Indian coal which is felt in Singapore is also 
existent in Sahang, it should not he impossible for Indian coal to 
regain a footing in Sahang, provided quality and prices can be 
made sufficiently attractive. 

13. Colombo before the war provided the most important outlet 
for Bengal coal outside India. We attach, 
u as Appendix VII, a statement kindly fur¬ 

nished to us by the Principal Collector of Customs, Colombo, 
showing the imports of coal from 1910 onwards, and extract below 
its salient features: 


Year. 

f Total 

imports of 
j coal. 

_ i_ 

Total im ports 
of coal from 
India. 

. 

Imports from 
India on 
Government 
account. 

Total imports 
Total imports from British 
from British South Africa 
South Africa, on Govern¬ 
ment account. 


| Tons. 

Tons. 

Tens. 

Tons. Tons. 

1910 

. i 879,468 

i 

520,672 

78.0S9 

5,502 

191J 

. ! 738,064 

469,465 

75,617 

2,853 

1912 

. 1 957,804 

627,771 

72,143 

12,409 

1913 

839,941 

410,113 

52,093 

87.536 43,319 

1914 

. ; 700,435 

341,943 

72,638 

84,013 3t,840 

1915 

. ! ' 729,053 

539,459 

S7,197 

92,973 

1916 

. ] 696,044 

566,804 

120,367 

47.9S4 

1917 

390,547 

1 

312,112 

y 

84,551 

40,608 

1918 

273,955 

126,649 

55,005 

133,414 
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Year. 

Total 
imports of 
coal. 

! I i 

1 l T . , ; Total imports 

iTotal imports, s J" m Total imports from British 

i of coal from , ,, n ” . : from British . South Africa 

India. , , South Airica. on (jovern- 

1 account. , , . 

j merit account. 


Tons. 

| Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

1919 

j 739,122 

j 538,741 

50.045 i 

i 

109,147 : 

1920 

| 809,141 

1 741,690 

| 

103,948 

35,462 

1921 

| 715,375 

! 275,893 

1 71 ' 4U 

247,595 : 

1922 

j 581,710 

l 

! 72,858 

I 58,510 

231,000 ; 

1923 

I 544,548 

i 

1 124,414 

1 

! 91,058 

( 

205,240 15,002 

1924 

1 070,130 

j 107,890 

1 97,833 

1 

310,762 ! 16,171 


This statement shows that the commanding position held by 
Indian coal in the Colombo market before the war, when coal from 
the United Kingdom was its only serious competitor, was not 
materially affected either during the war or immediately after it. 
The imports of Indian coal into Ceylon in 1920 were in fact larger 
than they had ever been. The embargo put an end to this favour¬ 
able state of affairs, although it did not, as in Singapore, extin¬ 
guish Indian imports completely. South African coal now bids 
fair.to occupy in the Colombo market the position formerly occu¬ 
pied by Indian coal, with coal from the United Kingdom as a good 
second. It might bo thought from an examination of the imports 
during the past two years that Indian coal made a partial recovery 
after the removal of the embargo, but its position is in reality much 
more precarious than at first sight it would seem. As we learned 
during our visit, there were now only three consumers in Colombo 
who use Indian coal to any great extent, the Colombo (.fas and Water 
Company, Messrs. MacKinnon, Mackenzie & Co., who use it 
lor bunkering the steamships of the British India line and the 
Ceylon Government Railways who are by far the most important 
of the three, taking as they do about 109,000 tons per year : but 
there is a grave danger that the Ceylon Government Railways, in 
view of tlie better results obtained from atal coal, may cease to 
uso Indian coal on the expiry of the existing contract at the end of 
March 1925. We should here mention that we. brought this danger 
to the notice of the Indian Mining Association and the Indian 
Mining Federation immediately on the return of the sub-committee 
from Colombo with a suggestion that suitable action should he 
taken. 

Opinion in Colombo was as emphatic in regard to the demerits 
of Indian coal imported since the war as it was in Singapore, with 
one important exception, to which we would invite special atten- 
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tion. No witness who appeared before U3 had greater practical 
experience of the comparative merits of Indian and other coals than. 
Mr. A. C. Campbell, Deputy Superintendent of the B. I. S. N. Co. 
at Colombo, who supervises all bunkering for the P. & 0. and B. I. 
Companies at that port. Mr. Campbell stated that his experience 
of Indian coal was entirely favourable and that the coal received 
from Calcutta by Messrs. Maekinnon, Mackenzie & Co. at Colombo’ 
was as good as South African. Subsequent enquiries in Calcutta 
showed that the coal exported by Messrs. Maekinnon, Mackenzie & 
Co. to Colombo is all first class coal: it comes from their own col¬ 
lieries or, if purchased, is inspected by the Chief Mining Engineer's- 
staff, but no special care is taken to avoid breakage when loading. 
This evidence establishes two very important facts: first, it is pos¬ 
sible by utilising the services of the Chief Mining Engineer’s staff 
to secure that only coal of high quality and in good condition is 
delivered at the docks, and, secondly, coal of high quality des¬ 
patched in good condition docs not suffer from hand-loading into 
steamers to the extent commonly supposed. Mr. Campbell’s evid¬ 
ence thus iu reality confirmed the evidence of other witnesses in 
Colombo that only Indian coal of the best quality could compete in 
that market. We should perhaps mention the suggestion that the 
re-entry of Indian coal is handicapped by a feeling m Colombo that 
Ceylon should have been treated with more consideration in the 
matter of coal supplies when the embargo was imposed. We found 
no reason to believe that any such sentimental considerations in¬ 
fluence any of the firms interested iu the coal trade; their represen¬ 
tatives who were good enough to give evidence before us were un¬ 
animous in the view that purchases were governed by the merits of 
factors. At the time when we visited Colombo the freight from 
India was Rs. 6-8-0 and that from Durban 13 shillings*, i.e., Rs. 
8-66 with the rupee at Is. tid. Freights from Cardiff stood at about 
the same figure, but less tonnage is apparently available at such, 
rates from the United Kingdom than from South Africa. 

14. We attach as Appendix VIII a statement showing the 
Aden. imports of coal into Aden from 1912-13 

onwards. The imports of' Indian coal into 
that port have never been of great importance. For the ten years 
ending with 1915 they averaged only 11,000 tons. In the abnormal 
conditions following the war, they reached the figure of 36,854 tons 
m 19.20-21, but since that year thev have completely ceased. 
Appendix VIII shows the extent to which South African coal has 
obtained a footing in Aden. The recovery to some extent of a 
market there for Indian coal must obviously be dependent on the 
same two factors as elsewhere, namely, high quality and suitable 
price. Information obtained from Aden shows that Indian coal 
is regarded as from 25 to 30 per cent, inferior to ordinary Welsh 
coal, whilst Natal coal is considered to he only 20 per cent, inferior 
to Welsh. 


* Vide, the remarks on South African freights in paragraph 98. 
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15. The only other port outside India that it is necessary to 
' consider is Port Sudan. The information 

or uran ' received from Port Sudan shows that the 

imports of coal into that port for the last, five years were as follows : 



Km in 

Great Britain. 

From 

South Africa. 

Totai.. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1920 . 


104,489 

104,489 

1921 . 

. 7,500 

113,115 

120,615 

1922 . 

. 17,150 

60,679 

83,829 

1923 . 

. 1,400 

161,748 

163,148 

1924 . 

U-l 

o 

o 

174,514 

176,214 


Of the coal imported about 80,000 tons of coal per annum is for the 
Government railways and the remainder is used for bunkering. 
At present, no coal is being imported from India and we can only 
say, as we have said of Aden, that there is no reason why an entry 
into the Port Sudan market should not be effected provided quality 
and price can be made sufficiently attractive. Port Sudan is grow¬ 
ing rapidly in importance not only for coaling purposes but for 
general trade, and its possibilities should not be neglected by the 
Bengal coal trade. 

16. We now pass on to consider the position of Indian coal in 

the principal home ports, Rangoon, Madras, 
General position in Indian Bombay and Karachi. We have been un- 
! ' r ' r s ‘ able to obtain figures showing the countries 

of origin of imported coal for each of these ports except for Bombay 
for the last four calendar years. Such figures are available only 
for provinces as a whole, but the import of foreign coal into the 
minor ports is negligible except in Madras where appreciable 
quantities came into Cuddalore and Tuticorin in 1922-23 and 1923- 
24. For all practical purposes therefore the provincial figures 
reproduced in Appendices IX—XII may be taken as representing 
the imports into the four ports under consideration. It will be 
noted that in these ports the extrusion of Indian coal by foreign 
imports cannot bo attributed to the embargo placed on the 
export of Indian coal. The quality of the coal supplied has been 
the most important factor with the purchasers: but other factors 
also contributed to encourage, foreign imports. There was a rise in 
pit-head prices in Bengal, accompanied by difficulties of transport. 
There was a very pronounced reduction in the price of coal in the 
United Kingdom after the settlement of the coal strike of 1921: and 
the slump in trade set free cargo-space, all over the world and gave 
the advantage of low freight-rates to competing countries. 

17. Imports of foreign coal into Burma reached their maximum 

_ of 208,731 tons in 1921-22, as will be seen 

angoon. from Appendix IX. For the reasons already 

given, Welsh coal of good quality could be delivered in Rangoon at 
prices comparing favourably with those of Bengal coal and the 
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difficulties under which the coal trade was labouring in India 
stimulated imports from South Africa also, which reached their 
maximum in 1921-22. In the following year the imports of 
foreign coal into Burma fell to 85,819 tons and in 1923-24 
to 57,469 against 503,204 tons from India, the highest figure 
reached since 1910, while in the first nine months of 1924-25 
imports from India amounted to 251,090 tons against as 
little as 7,684 from other countries. Thus Indian coal may he 
said to have regained its old supremacy in Han goon. Bengal has 
an advantage over other competing countries in its close proximity 
to Burma which enables consumers to be sure of getting steady 
supplies of Indian coal whereas those from South Africa and the 
United Kingdom are spasmodic. But the large imports of late 
years from the United Kingdom, Natal, the Transvaal, Australia 
and Japan have given the Rangoon market a knowledge of the 
merits of foreign coals, and the Indian exporter cannot look upon 
Rangoon as his preserve. Attention must be paid to quality, con¬ 
dition and price in this just as much as in other markets overseas. 
Although two important consumers in Rangoon, the Burma Rail¬ 
ways and the Irawaddy Flotilla Co., expressed themselves as fairly 
well satisfied on the whole, it was clear from their evidence, and 
even more clear from remarks by other witnesses, that the quality 
of the Indian coal sent, from Calcutta might be considerably im¬ 
proved. As to condition, there was unfavourable criticism of the 
amount of dust and small coal in the coal as received in Rangoon. 
And as to price, it must he remembered that, in Rangoon, Indian 
coal has to compete not only with other coals hut with the wood 
and paddy-husk which have been substituted for it since the cost of 
coal rose in Burma and therefore, as was not noticeably the case in 
the other places visited, a reduction in price means an assured in¬ 
crease in demand. Another point to be. considered is that any re¬ 
duction of prices must have a favourable effect on bunkering which 
as shown in Appendix NUT ranged in the past four years from 
99,000 to 169,000 tons. 

18. The position ot Indian coal in Madras is almost identical with 
that in Rangoon. As Appendix X shows, the 
Madras. imports of foreign coal were almost negligible 

until 1921-22 when, as a consequence ot the transport difficulties in 
India and of the high level of freights ruling between Calcutta and 
Madras, they reached their maximum of 86,197 tons. In Madras, 
Indian coal has never lost its predominant position, but the imports 
of other coals more especially from South Africa continue to be con¬ 
siderable and here even more than in Rangoon consumers are dis¬ 
satisfied with the quality of the Bengal coal supplied to them. We 
invite attention to the statement of the Madras Chamber of Com¬ 
merce that, whilst good Bengal coal compares favourably with 
Natal coal, the latter, even at equal prices, would probably be given 
the preference because it usually contains a gmaller percentage of 
fine slack than Bengal coal as delivered in Madras. It must uot he 
overlooked also that the bulk of the imports of Indian coal into 
Madras are for the use of the railways and that the authorities of 
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tlie Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway wero particularly 
emphatic in their condemnation of the quality of most of the Indian 
coal supplied to them. 


19. Before the war, as will be seen from Appendix XT, Bombay 
, took more coal from Bengal than any other 

overseas market. The average imported there 
during the four pre-war years was 772,2S6 tons. But even then an 
average of 338,126 tons of foreign coal was coming into Bombay, 
and it is obvious that serious competition from other coals must be 
accepted as normal in the Bombay market. Tko first year of war 
made little difference in the imports of either home or foreign coal 
but thereafter Indian coal practically ceased to come into Bombay 
by sea and instead was brought in by rail across India. Imports of 
foreign coal declined, reaching their lowest level of 11,249 tons in 
1917-18 and being no higher than 43,095 in 1920-21, when imports 
of Indian coal had recovered to over 400,000 tons. But there 


was a complete reversal, and worse, in the following year when the 
imports of foreign coal reached the enormous total of 1,116,198 tons 
or nearly twice their highest previous record. The circumstances 
to which this was mainly due have been explained at length in 
paragraph 16 above. The high freight rates from Calcutta to 
Bombay were a contributing factor, and orders placed by the Rail¬ 
way Board under an apprehension that stocks would be short in 
this country were largely the reason whv imports of coal from the 
United Kingdom were so heavy in 1921-22 and the following year. 
There was then a recovery. Imports from Bengal were only 
89,289 tons in 1922-23 against 620,925 tons from abroad; they in¬ 
creased to 126,065 tons in 1923-24 as against 375,092 tons; and for¬ 
th e first, nine months of 1924-25 with 174,355 tons they almost 
equalled the foreign imports of 182,784 tons. But in spite of the 
recent improvement Indian coa] lias not yet recovered a dominant 
position in what should be its natural market. The reason why 
it has not done so is undoubtedly the quality of the Indian coal 
supplied in the period immediately following the war. Consumers 
iu Bombay were even more emphatic than those elsewhere in con¬ 
demning the Indian coal which they received. It. is not surprising 
that consumers who describe their experience of Indian coal as 
“bitter” should prefer South African which has moreover been 
obtainable at lower prices. 


Bombay differs from the other poHs which we visited, in that 
the bulk of the coal imported is used not for the bunkering trade, 
in which incidentally a very marked decline is apparent during 
the last few years, but for local consumption. The task before the 
Indian coal-trade is not merely to oust foreign coals from a definite 
market but also to preserve a market for coal against, the competi¬ 
tion of oil and electricity. In recent years, according to the in¬ 
formation furnished to us by the Millowners’ Association, coal has 
been superseded by electricity in at least 50 per cent, of the cotton 
mills and other large industrial concerns in Bombay and by oil 
fuel in 25 per cent, of the remainder. In addition, the O. I. P. 
Railway, one of the largest consumers of Indian coal in Bombay, 
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has already electrified a section of its suburban line and is rapidly 
proceeding with the electrification of further sections. This ten¬ 
dency to use oil and electricity in preference to coal can be arrested 
and the bunkering trade can to some extent be revived, only if, as 
shown by the evidence, there is exported to Bombay good Indian 
coal covered by a satisfactory guarantee of quality. No better 
evidence of the dissatisfaction of consumers with the quality of 
their Indian coal could be furnished than the adoption by three 
important consumers in Bombay, the Port Trust, the Improve¬ 
ment Trust and the Municipality, of the system of purchasing coal 
on calories about which we shall have more to say in Chapter IX. 
It should further be mentioned that in consequence of the large 
proportion of the total imports that goes into local consumption 
m Bombay middlemen occupy a very much more important posi¬ 
tion in the coal trade there than they do elsewhere. Possibly 
direct purchase from collieries would have caused less dissatisfaction 
to consumers as regards quality but any handicap in this respect 
applies equally to all coal. 

20. Appendix XII attached to our Keport shows that in 

Karachi Karachi, as in Bombay, the competition of 

other coals was increasing in the years prior 
to that war and that, in 1013-14, the imports of foreign coal, almost 
all of which came from South Africa and the' United Kingdom, 
were almost exactly half those of Indian cool. During the war 
the imports both of Indian coal by sea and of foreign coal com¬ 
pletely disappeared until 1920-21, when all but 257 tons out of a 
total of 04,874 tons were .supplied by Bengal. In the following 
year, for the reason that we have already given for Bombay, the- 
imports of foreign coal increased to 63,94f tons against 84,684 tons 
of Indian coal and in 1922-23 the figures were 91,255 tons against 
35,860 tons. There was a distinct improvement in 1923-24 when 
68,489 tons of Indian coal were imported against 89,188 from 
other sources, and in the first nine months of 1924-25, the imports 
of Indian coal have been even better, having reached 61,379 against 
75,127 tons. 

Since oil has been substituted for coal on the section of the 
North Western Railway terminating at Karachi, the imports of 
coal into Karachi have been almost entirely for bunkering purposes. 
The firms engaged in this trade wore as unanimously emphatic in 
their condemnation of the quality of Indian coal supplied to them 
as were the witnesses examined in Bombay. 

21. Such information as we have been able to gather in regard 

to the competition of oil fuel with coal for 
Competition of oil with bunkers has been embodied in Appendix 

XIV. It is not easy to draw any very defi¬ 
nite conclusion from this statement which shows that, whilst the 
number of vessels using oil entering and leaving Singapore, 
Colombo and Madras has increased steadily there has been a very 
marked falling off in oil bunkering at Calcutta since 1920-21. 
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22. We have already said sufficient to show that it is only by 

the export of coal of the best quality avail- 
urplus^ ^rat^ciass coal a ^[ e that the lost markets can be recovered. 

The question therefore arises whether India, 
has a surplus of first class coal suitable for export and whether, 
having regard to industrial requirements, it is desirable that the 
export of such coal should be encouraged. No trustworthy inform¬ 
ation is yet available as to the extent of the resources of high-grade 
coal in this country but in any case we do not consider the question 
to come within our purview. Our Committee has been appointed 
at the instance of the coal-trade to investigate an immediately 
pressing problem and our terms of reference presuppose a surplus. 
There is every reason to believe that this surplus will increase 
during the next few years. The output of the railway collieries 
which is estimated at 1,930,000 tons in 1925 will, in the opinion of 
the Chief Mining Engineer, increase to 3,210,000 tons in 1930 and 
to over 4,000,000 tons in 1933 and this will mean that an addition 
of at least 660,000 tons per year will be made to the available sup¬ 
plies of first class coal. It may be well in,this connection to em¬ 
phasise the fact that whilst the export trade in Indian coal to for¬ 
eign countries is of very material value to India, especially in the 
present depressed conditions of the coal industry, the amount ex¬ 
ported forms hut a small percentage of the total raisings. Even 
in 1920, when exports to foreign ports were at their highest and 
raisiugs at their lowest, only 7 per cent, of the total tonnage of 
coal raised in India was exported and in 1924 little more than 
1 per cent. Frequent references were made by witnesses to the 
three million tons of coal which passed through the port of Calcutta 
before the war, but, it must he remembered, the greater part of 
this represented exports to Indian ports and the bulk of the cool 
exported is thus for home consumption. Even if exports to other 
countries were again to reach the highest level so far recorded and 
were to average about a million tons annually, this would not 
constitute a serious drain on India’s coal resources. 

23, The problem before us can be stated in the two words, 

“quality” and “price.” Indian coal 
Scheme of the report. can hold its own in overseas markets 
only if its price and quality aTe such as to 
commend it to consumers. At present prices and with present 
quality, competition is becoming everywhere more difficult and 
the task before us is to suggest how this can be remedied. Mr. 
Banerjee dissents from this view aiid considers, for the reasons 
separately recorded by him, that the question of quality is ranch 
less important than that, of price. In Chapter II, we endeavour to 
show the exact extent of the competition between Indian and other 
coals in the matter of both quality and price. In the next five 
chapters, we discuss the possibility of securing a reduction 
in the price of coal by economies in the coalfields, by im¬ 
provements in railway transport, by a reduction in railway 
freights and terminals, by other modifications in railway working, 
by improved methods of handling at the docks and by a reduction 
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of port charges. In Chapter VIII we (leal with steamer freights. 
In Chapter IX., we discuss the problem of maintaining a standard 
of quality and propose as a solution the establishment of a Grading 
Board. In Chapter X we consider the suggestion that coal might 
be pooled for export. In Chapter XI we make recommendations 
on various points not covered by the previous chapters. Chapter 
-XII is a summary of our recommendations and conclusions. 



CHAPTER H. 

Comparative merits and prices of Indian and other coals. 

24. We have emphasised in the preceding chapter that on the- 

evidence received at all the ports wo visited 
Comparative merits and the problems before ns can be summed tip in- 
prices of Indian and other thfi ^ wo „j 8 - quality ” and “price.” 

We propose in this chapter to summarise 
briefly such information as we have been able to obtain regarding 
the quality and the price of Indian coal as compared with those 
of the coals with which it is in competition, as only in this way 
can we gauge the exact extent of the competition which it has 
to meet and judge the nature of the assistance which it should be 
given. 

We should make it clear at the outset that, from the point of 
view of our enquiries, the only coalfields in India of importance 
are those which are usually designated as the “ Bengal Coalfields ” 
though by far the larger portion of their total output is now con¬ 
tributed by the mines in Bihar and Orissa. The other coalfields 
in India are small both in size and in output and none of the 
coal raised from them is exported. We would, however, take this 
opportunity of emphasising that any measures which are taken to 
stimulate the export of Indian coal cannot but have a favourable 
reaction on those mines, whether situated in the Bengal coalfields 
or elsewhere, which are not directly interested in the export trade: 

25. The table in Appendix T to our Report, which shows the 

. production of coal in each Province and 
irnnj'an'l Jharia coalfieUia." State of India brings out clearly the predo¬ 
minant position of the Bengal coalfields in 
the coal industry of India. The salient features of that table are 
reproduced below. 


Vear. 

' 1 

Total ; 

prod notion. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

Bengal. 

Total 

Bengal coal¬ 
fields. 

Percentage 
to total 
product¬ 
ion in 
India. 

1901-05 (average) 

. i 7,927,000 ■ 

Not /shown \ separately 

6,481,000 

S4-9 

1900-10 (average) 

. ' 11,523,000 ■ 

G,796,000 

3,526,000 

10,322,000 

89-5 

1911-15 (average) 

15,440,000 ■ 

9,6fi9,000 

4,443,000 

14,712,000 

91-3 

1910-20 (average) 

. ' 19,350,000 ■ 

12,095,000 

4,982,000 

17,077,000 

91-3 

1921 

. ' 19,302,947 ! 

12,990,481 

4,259,642 

17,250,123 

89-3 

1922 

. ' 19,010,980 | 

12,711,328 

4,328,986 

17,040,314 

89-6 

1923 

. ! 19,657,778 j 

13,212,250 

4,021,578 

17,833,528 

90-6 


( 21 ) 
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Tlie whole of the coal raised in the province of Bengal conies from 
the Raniganj coalfield which lies in the Burdwan district and is 
some 130 miles west of Calcutta. The first working of this field 
dates from 1820, 73 years earlier than the first working in the 
Jharia field which lies some 40 miles further west in the adjoining 
districts of Manbhum and Hazaribagh and is now in Bihar and 
Orissa. The difference in the date of the opening of the two fields 
is reflected to. this day in the conditions in them. In the Raniganj 
field, though it is much the less congested of the two, the greater 
age of the mines means deeper working and renders labour more 
expensive and more difficult to obtain. The Jharia coalfield, which 
is hv far the most important in India, accounts for some three- 
quarters of the output of coal from Bihar and Orissa, the remainder 
being mainly contributed by the Bokaro and Ramgaih fields to 
the west of it, the Giridih field to the north of it, all three of 
which are in the Ilazarihagh district, and by that part of the 
Raniganj field which falls within the Bihar and Orissa districts 
of ilanbhum and the Sonthal Parganas. The collieries in the 
Giridih field are almost all railway collieries and the output from 
them is thus almost entirely consumed by the railways. This is 
also the position in the Bokaro and llamgarh fields where not more 
than one per cent, of the total output is despatched by collieries 
which do not belong to the railways, and in the Karanpura field 
where working has only recently begun and where, in addition 
to the railway collieries, only one public company is at present 
operating. The. area so .far proved in the new Talchar field in 
Orissa is very small and unimportant. For purposes of railway 
working, Giridih is included in the Asansol division and thus, in 
the Raniganj coalfield. The Eaniganj and Jharia fields, which 
between them produce three-quarters of all the coal mined in India 
and practically all that is exported, are therefore the only ones we 
need consider." We attach a map which will make the position of 
the coalfields in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa clear in relation both 
to each other and to Calcutta. 


26. The coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are found in 

„ . . , ... deposits much younger than those of Europe 

Brief description of the ,, - f\ 

Bengal coalfields. and, generally speaking, it may be said that 

they belong to the Gondwana (Permo- 
Triassic) age. They invariably follow the river valleys and to a 
great extent are basinshaped. The coal in both fields "is laminated 
and the dull and bright layers are very distinct. The Raniganj 
field has a known area of about 500 square miles but its extent 
eastwards has never been ascertained although a certain number 
of borings have been sunk through the alluvium under which the 
coal-measures pass in that direction. Coal occurs in the lowest 
(Barakar) and, in the uppermost (Raniganj) stage of the Damodar 
series. The best, seams are known as the Dishergarh-Poniati 
and Sanetoria and there are five or six other seams thk 
quality of which is not quite so good. The remainder of 
the seams produce only second class coal. The Jharia- field 
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is a shallow and approximately elliptical basin, the axes 
of which are 23 and 10 miles respectively m length. The 
coal-bearing area covers about 150 square miles and consists chiefly 
of beds belonging to the Barakar stage in which there are 18 coal 
seams. The seams of the Baniganj stage in this field are on the 
whole thinner and poorer. Of the Barakar seams, the nine lowest 
are, as a rule, of poor quality and work is confined chiefly to Nos. 
10 to 18 of which Nos. 13, 14, 14A, 15 and 17. are generally the 
best. Although the Giridih field is a small one covering only 11 
square miles, most of the coal which it produces is of excellent 
quality. 

As regards uniformity of quality, the. Baniganj field is much 
more fortunately situated than the Jharia field. The coal in its 
best seams remains fairly uniform throughout, whereas in the 
Jharia field the majority of the seams vary in quality and in 
thickness to an extraordinary extent. Seams which may safely be 
classed as first class in one part of the Jharia field can in another 
part be put only in the second class, but what is even more impor¬ 
tant is the large variation in the quality of the different sections 
of a seam in the same mine. As a typical instance of this, we 
may quote the case of a seam which is about 22 feet in thickness. 
About 7 feet G inches of coal at the bottom of this seam lias an ash 
content of over 20 per cent, while the rest of it has an ash content 
of only 14 per cent.: hut the whole of the seam is worked. Matters 
are still further complicated by the occurrence of eight distinct 
bands of “ coarse-grained ” coal the thickness of which, though 
constantly varying, is in places as much as four feet, with an ash 
content of approximately 26 per cent. It is undoubtedly this lack 
of uniformity which has given rise to the complaints about the 
quality of the coal supplied even by collieries working first class 
seams: and, as we shall .show in Chapter IX, this renders the sale 
on analysis of coals from the Jharia field specially difficult. 

One further point of comparison between the Jharia and the 
Baniganj coal should here be mentioned. As will be seen from the 
figures of analyses given below there is a very marked difference 
in the volatile constituents of the coals produced by the two fields. 
The percentage of volatile matter in the Baniganj coal is very 
high, in some cases as high as 35 per cent., whilst that of Jharia 
coal rarely goes above 25 per cent. Jharia coal is practically all 
coking coal, whilst the Baniganj coal is either non-coking or only 
partially coking. It follows that the Jharia coal is better than the 
Baniganj for certain purposes and vice versa. The Jharia coal is 
a low volatile and short-flamed coal and therefore gives better 
results than Baniganj when used in an ordinary locomotive boiler 
or in any boiler with a forced draught. But for some purposes 
a mixture of Dishergarh-Poniati and Jharia coals will give results 
superior to those from either of them in isolation and comparable 
to those from Welsh. This fact is particularly important from 
the point of view of competition with Natal coals which, as will be 
shown, are very similar in quality to Jharia coals. 

B 
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27. We give a statement, below showing how the analyses of the 
. , , T ,• , best Bcuual coals compare with those of the 

Analyses of JiKlia.il and , ..H . . . ., r . .... 

'othercoals. coals with which they are m competition. 

We would preface this by a few words of 
explanation. The most important factor in determining the value 
of a coal is its calorific or heat value. The calorific value of the 
coal is the amount of heat which is given out by completely burn¬ 
ing a unit-weight of coal and is measured by the number of 
corresponding units of weight of water that are raised one degree in 
temperature by this amount of heat. When the centigrade unit 
of temperature is used, the unit quantity of heat is termed a calorie 
and when Ihe Fahrenheit unit is used it is termed a British Thermal 
Unit (B. T. TT.). To convert calories into British Thermal Units 
it is necessary to multiply by 1-8. 


'The evaporative power of a fuel represents the number of 
pounds of water at 212 degrees Fahrenheit that can he evaporated 
or converted into steam by one pound of the fuel. To ascertain 
the theoretical evaporative power of a fuel one divides by 965'7 
the number of thermal units which it generates on combustion. 
If, for instance, the heat on combustion of a sample of coal were 
12,300 British Thermal Units, then its evaporative power would 
he 

= 12-73 lbs. 

yo.r < 

which means that under proper conditions one pound of the coal 
in question would evaporate 12'73 lbs. of water already heated to 
212 degrees Fahrenheit. 

But this dutv is rarely, realised, for apart from mechanical faults 
in the boiler, etc., there is the question of ash and moisture in the 
coal and a percentage allowance for these must he made. 


The amount of ash which a coal contains is- no less important 
than its calorific value. One of the complaints made against Indian 
coals lia3 been that many of them contain a large percentage of 
ash and that sometimes the ash is of such a nature as to cause 
clinkering and throw unnecessary work on the firemen. Consumers 
naturally object to paying freight on large quantities of matter 
which is not combustible. A further desideratum of good coal is 
that it should contain a minimum of dust and slack, which either 
clog fires or when used in boilers with forced draught, disappear 
unburnt up the chimney; in shipment-coal, moreover, if the pro¬ 
portion of slack and small coal is large there is a danger of sponta¬ 
neous combustion. 
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This statement is instructive in the light of the judgment passed 
by so many witnesses, especially in Colombo, that Indian coal is 
nt least 10 per cent, worse than Natal or that it is no better than 
Transvaal coal. It shows that the best Indian coals are at least 
as good as the average level of the best Natal coal and that they 
are distinctly better than the average of Transvaal or Japanese. 
We wish however to draw particular attention, in this connection, 
to the difference already noticed between Itaniganj and Jharia coals, 
which makes the two kinds suited for different, purposes. Several 
witnesses, realising this difference and realising that Dishergarli 
coal, as a fast burning or “fireman’s coal,” is of a type in no 
way comparable with the Natal coals which have successfully 
invaded overseas markets, seek to draw the conclusion that only 
Jharia coals, as strictly comparable with those from Natal, should 
be sent out to compete against them. This conclusion we are 
unable to accept: it is not a question of matching against Natal 
coals either Dishergarh coals or Jharia coals separately: a judicious 
mixture will produce a coal that for some purposes will prove more 
satisfactory and more economical than either Dishergarli qr Jharia 
coal burnt alone and can compete, on nt least level terms, with any 
coal or mixture of coals from any collieries in South Africa. "VVe 
give below the analysis of a mixture of one-third Dishergarh- 
Poniati and two-thirds selected Jharia which has proved very suc¬ 
cessful both for the bunkering of steamers and for use in locomo¬ 
tives: it is not claimed that this or any other mixture of Indian 
coals is better than the very best of the Natal coals for these pur- 
poses hut we are definitely advised that it is at. least, fully as good. 



Ash. 

. * 

Moisture. 

[volatile?. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

Calories. 

B.T.Us. 

• 1 

Mixture of one-third Disher- i 
garh-Poniati and two- 
thirds selected Jharia. 

9-30 

) 

2’20 

2-37 

6300 

7,400 

13,320 


As regards calorific value, the best of the Natal coals are slightly 
superior to this mixture, but there are other factors besides calories 
to be considered when assessing the merits of a coal. The addition 
of a proportion of free-burning coal in the mixture brightens up 
the slower burning coal and thus more than compensates for the 
reduction which it causes in the number of calories: in particular 
it facilitates the. starting and restarting of locomotives and consi¬ 
derably lightens the heavy work in the stokeholds of steamers. We 
must not omit to mention that the ash resulting from this mixture 
is soft and non-elinkering. To specify a mixture suitable for fixed 
boilers in the Bombay mills is dangerous since so much depends 
on the particular type of boiler, on the system of draught and on 
the kind of work for which it is used. But, generally speaking, 
a inixtnre very suitable for use in mills would he three-fifths 
Selected Jharia and two-fifths Dishergarh-Poniati. 

It may he mentioned that much of the distrust of Indian coals 
in overseas ports appears to he due to the description of a coal that 
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is not the very hest Jharia coal as “ first class Jharia.” Coal so 
designated is not so good as Selected Jharia, mainly owing to its 
higher ash content. None the less it deserves particular mention, 
among coals suitable for export because it has been used with very 
satisfactory results in admixture with selected Jharia coal for 
ordinary hunkering purposes by the British Indian Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co. The analyses of coal of this class from two representative 
collieries are as follows: — 


First, class Jharia. 



Volatiles.' 

| 

Fixed 
carbon. , 

Calories. 

IS'70 

2143 

i 

(59-4. 

Co-07 

7,.761 
7,258 


15 Seam Jog la . 
South Bullihari 


These analyses are from samples taken in the same manner as 
those quoted above for other Indian coals. The importance of 
enabling purchasers to obtain precise information as to any first 
class Jharia coals exported can hardly he exaggerated owing to the 
large variation in the quality of these coals in different parts of the 
field. The* hest of them compare not unfavourably with the average 
Natal coal and most of them are better than Transvaal. 

Our conclusion as regards quality is that the best Indian coals 
can compete in any market in the East: but if such competition is to 
be effective, only tbe best coals should be exported and particular 
care must be taken not to allow the purchaser overseas to be misled 
as to the precise quality of coal which will be delivered. It is 
chiefly lack of attention to these two vital points which has earned 
for Indian coal a bad name overseas. 

28. We must at this stage refer to the widespread impression that 
Indian coal was, as it were, officially ad- 
The Sukkur^ Barrage jnitted to be inferior to South African when 
the Superintending Engineer in charge of 
the Sukkur Barrage project accepted a tender for Transvaal coal. 
The reasoning on which this impression is based is in essence as fol¬ 
lows. The best Indian coals were offered in open competition, on 
level terms, and were adjudged worse value for money than Witbank 
coal: any one of these coals could have been delivered at Sukkur 
direct, by rail at a price several rupees cheaper than South African 
coal imported rid Karachi: therefore the acceptance of one of the 
South African coals tendered is equivalent to a declaration of the in¬ 
feriority of all Indian coals. We need hardly say that this im¬ 
pression is entirely incorrect. The point to which the Engineer 
in charge of the Sukkur Barrage attached most weight was not the 
quality of the coal tendered hut certainty of delivery. He 
requited the coal for grab line excavators at various places at the 
south of the canal area, within easy reach of Karachi, not at Sukkur 
itself or in its neighbourhood. Ho had no facilities for handling 
or stowing large quantities of coal and therefore wished to take 
delivery of small parcels of coal as he required it for consumption. 
And the plant for which the coal was needed was so expensive that 
he could not afford to risk having it lie idle owing to irregular 
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delivery of eoal. He did not wish to obtain bis coal 1)}' rail across 
India because this would have involved uncertainty as to delivery, 
difficulties as regards handling and probability of shortage : it suited 
him better to arrange to obtain it delivered on rail, weight gua¬ 
ranteed and in such quantities as he wanted from time to time at 
Karachi where he had his head quarters and where he could deal 
expeditiously with any disputes that might happen to arise. Only 
a Karachi firm could successfully meet these conditions and it so- 
happened that no Karachi, firm had resumed business in Indian 
coal after the interruptions caused by the war and by the coal 
control. They were all dealing* in coal from South Africa and 
the United Kingdom. To compete successfully for this contract 
Indian coal exporters would first have had to extemporise new 
agencies in Karachi. It was for this reason that the Chief Mining 
Engineer suggested their being allowed the alternative of tender¬ 
ing f.o.r, colliery; but it will be seen from the evidence that this 
alternative was ruled out of consideration when the time came 
to accept one of the tenders. Only two tenders of Indian coal were- 
considered seriously: the first was from a tenderer who was not 
represented in Karachi and who could not therefore really hope 
to meet the conditions as to delivery piecemeal at Karachi: the 
other was through a Karachi firm, but the reservation of the right 
to substitute other coals made it impossible to accept this. It 
follows that the decision to give the contract to Witbank coal can¬ 
not be regarded as in any way an indication that the officer con¬ 
cerned held a low opinion of Indian coals as such : at worst it could 
be held to show that he did not approve of the coal from the 
few mines covered by the two tenders which we have mentioned 
and even that would misrepresent his attitude. 

29. We propose in the following paragraphs to endeavour to 
^ ascertain the f.o.r. price at which Indian 

Indian and other coals. ,:oal the best quality must be placed on 
rail in order to enable it to compete with 
other coals in each of the ports that we visited. We would preface 
our examination by pointing out that it is not an easy matter to 
obtain exact information regarding prices, as these fluctuate greatly 
from month to month and as the firms engaged in the coal trade 
are naturally somewhat reluctant to disclose the details of their 
transactions. We have however been able to obtain enough infor¬ 
mation to enable us to arrive at conclusions which are sufficiently 
definite for our purpose. 

In order to arrive at the f.o.r. price, the deductions which 
have to be made per ton from the price at which Indian coal cart 
compete in the various ports are the following 

Ks. c. p. 


Railway freight (net) . . . 3 8 6 

Calcutta Port charges . . . 10 0 

Steamer freight . (varies for each port) 
Wastage at 2 per cent. . . . 0 3 0 

Insurance . . . . . 030 

Finance . . . . . . 040 
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The Indian Mining Federation would add agency charges at 
destination, but we consider that these should be omitted from 
a general consideration of c.i.f. prices: in any case, they are very 
small amounting usually to 4 annas a ton. Of the deductions 
mentioned above, the only two which are constant are the railway 
freight which, in our calculations, we shall take at the Jliaria rate 
of Its. 3-8-6 per toil and the Calcutta port charges which are made up 
of a shipping charge of 8 annas and a river due of 8 annas per ton, 
a total of Re. 1 per ton. These two together amount to Rs. 4-8-6. 
As regards steamer freight, we must refer for details to the second 
paragraph of Chapter VIAJ where we give the present rates and 
those which would probably he quoted for a twelve-months contract. 
We have adopted the mean of the latter for each port, as follows : — 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Calcutta to Rangoon 

6 

0 

0 

Calcutta to Singapore 

7 

8 

0 

Calcutta to Colombo 

7 

8 

0 

Calcutta to Madras . 

6 

12 

0 

■Calcutta to Bombay 

8 

4 

0 

Calcutta to Karachi . 

8 

4 

0 


The figure for wastage supplied by the Indian Mining Associa¬ 
tion is 2 per cent, and the allowance to be made for this would 
therefore be in the neighbourhood of three annas, if we take it on 
raising cost, handling charges and railway freight. For insurance 
the figure given by the Indian Mining Association is only 0-2-9 
per ton, hut this is admittedly a low average figure and 3 annas 
may therefore he taken as suggested by the Indian Mining Federa¬ 
tion. The Federation place the cost of finance at 4 annas, hut the 
Indian Mining Association consider it to he too variable to justify 
them in giving a figure for it. We have taken 10 annas as a 
suitable deduction for wastage, insurance and finance. The deduc¬ 
tions to be made for the various ports thus work out as follows: — 


Rangoon 

Rs. 11-2-6 or 

roundod to the nearest- anna Rs. 11-3 

Singapore 

„ 12-10-0 

„ ,. 12-11 

Colombo 

„ 12-10-6 

„ 12-11 

Madras 

„ 11-14-6 

.. „ „ IMS 

Bombay 

„ 13-6-6 

„ „ „ 13-7 

Karachi 

„ 13-6-6 

„ .. „ 13-7 


30, In Rangoon and Madras imports of South African coals are 
,, . ,, , comparatively small and the prices of these 

coals cannot be considered to govern the 
market. In the former port Natal coal was quoted at Rs. 18-8-0 
c.i.f, per ton and the quotation for Transvaal varied from Rs. 16-8-0 
to Rs. 17-4-0. At Madras the price of Natal coal was Rs. 21 c.i.f. 
and of Transvaal Rs. 24-12-0 ex stack. These prices are for occa¬ 
sional cargoes. 
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Singapore. 

Rs. 17 to Rs. 17-10-0 
best Sumatra Rs. 20, 


81. Wo were given an extensive range of c.i.f. prices in Singa¬ 
pore. For Natal coal, the c.i.f. price ruling 
when we visited that port was Es. 18-0-0 to 
Es. 18-10-0. For Transvaal coal it was 
for Japanese Es. 16-10-0 to Es. 18-10-0, for 
for Borneo and Dutch East Indies coal, suit¬ 
able only for coasting steamers, Es. 14-8-0 to Es. 10-10-0. In view 
of the analyses which we have g-iven, Indian coals of the best qnality 
ought to he able to fetch the same price as Natal coals and the f.o.r. 
price should, therefore, he 11s. 5-15-0 on coal sent to Singapore. 
But it must be recognised at once that there is no hope of any Indian 
coals fetching at the outset the same price as Natal coal or even as 
Transvaal coal, owing to their being handicapped hv the distrust 
felt regarding their quality. We were informed that in order to 
regain a footing in the Singapore market the first few cargoes would 
have to be sold at a maximum price of Es. 14-11-0 to Rs. 15-3-0 
which would leave an f.o.r. price of about Es. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0. 

32. The only price we were able to obtain at Colombo was that 
of Es. 20 c.i.f. for Natal coal which would 


Colombo. 


mean an f.o.r. price of Es. 6-5-0 for Indian 
coal, if there were no prejudice, against it and if it were in a 
position to compete on equal terms with Natal coal. Opinions as 
to the margin between the prices of Indian and South African coals 
which would he necessary to enable the former to regain something 
like its old footing in the Colombo market varied greatly but only 
one witness placed it at less than 10 per cent. Tf, therefore, we take 
Es. 18 as the price at which Indian coal can compete for the 
present in the Colombo market this leaves a pit-head price of 
Rs. 5-5-0 per ton. 

33. The c.i.f. prices of coal other thnn Indian quoted in Bombay 

ranged from Its. 19 to Es. 20-3-0 for Natal 
coal, Rs. 19 for Transvaal coal, and 
Es. 23-4-0 to Rs. 27 for British coni. On the basis of the lowest of 
these prices, that of Rs. 19 for Transvaal coal, the f.o.r. price for 
Indian coal would work out at Rs. 5-8-0. Tu Bombay there is a 
prejudice not against Indian coal as such hut against the exporters 
of it; so the Bombay importer has to be convinced not that there are 
good Indian coals hut, that he can bo certain of getting them. For 
the present, account must be taken of the prejudice and, until it 
is overcome, it does not seem safe to place the f.o.r. price of Indian 
coal at more than Rs. 5 per ton. 

34. At Karachi the latest c.i.f. prices of coals other than Indian 
ranged from Es. 18-8-0 to Rs. 19-4-0, for 
Transvaal coal, Rs. 19 to Rs. 20-10-0, for 


Karachi. 


Natal coal and 11s. 20 to Rs. 25-11-0 for British coal. Working 
on the same, lines as before, on the lowest of these prices, i.e.. 
Rs. 18-8-0 for Transvaal coal, we obtain an f.o.r. price of Rs. 5 
for Indian coal. This allows of no margin for difference in quality. 
No definite percentage was mentioned in Karachi as in other ports, 
hut witnesses stated generally that South African coal at the same 
price is much better value than Indian, 
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35. We have no figures as to prices in ports which we did not 
^ visit except tor Aden, where in January, 

] 925, the price for Transvaal coal trimmed 
into blinkers was Rs. 27-11-0, for ordinary Welsh coal Its. 33-0-0 
and for best Welsh coal Its. 37-14-0. 


36. On the assumption that all the charges which go to make up 
the e.i.f. price of coal, with the exception of 
Summary of tho discus- |] le pit-head price, remain at the level on 

prices. which we have worked, the result ot the 

above discussion is to show' that, except in 
Rangoon and Madras, Indian coal can only hope to compete in over¬ 
seas markets if its pit-head price is not higher than Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 
for Singapore, Rs. 5-5-0 for Colombo and Rs. 5 for Bombay and 
Karachi. We trust that it will be clearly understood that we claim 


no absolute accuracy for these figures. We have in particular taken 
rates for steamer freight which are from 8 annas to Re. I higher 
than the rates prevailing at the time of writing. We merely 
offer them as an approximate gauge of the serious competition 
which Indian coal has to face in overseas markets. As we have 
explained above, we have worked on the basis of the railway rate 
for the Jharia field: the rate for the Raniganj field is lower and 
Re. 1 approximately should therefore be added to each of these 
figures for Raniganj coal. As will be seen in the next chapter 
where we discuss the situation at the collieries, average raising costs 
cannot be placed at a lower figure than Rs. 5 for the Jharia field 
and Rs. 6 for the Raniganj field. The advantage which the Jharia 
field has over the Raniganj .field in regard to raising costs is thus 
almost exactly nullified by the advantage which the latter has from 
being nearer to the docks. What the figures unquestionably 
establish is that the difference between the raising costs and the 
f.o.r. price at which coal must be sold in order to enable it to 


compete in overseas markets is negligible except for Singapore where 
there is a large margin on the wrong side. There is no scope for 
appreciable reductions in the comparatively insignificant item of 
the e.i.f. price contributed by the charges for wastage, insurance 
and finance. In the chapters which follow we shall examine the 
possibility of reduction in the other items, colliery costs, railway 
freight, port charges and steamer freights. 

37. Before passing on to this examination we would mention 


, , , the handicap imposed on Indian coal by a 

high exchange. Ail our figures have been 
worked out on the basis of the rupee at 0</. If the rupee 
wore to fall to its pre-war level of 1-7. -Iff., if need hardly be pointed 
out that Indian coal would be in a more favourable position,, to 
meet competition. In Singapore the advantage thus gained would 
be direct, though its importance might be offset by an increase in 
steamer freights from Calcutta; but at. the other ports that we visited 
a fall in exchange would give Indian coal considerable indirect 
assistance. 



CHAPTER HI. 


Possibility o£ Economies in the Coalfields. 

38. We have shown in the preceding chapter that, it the cost 
. . of raising coal is taken at Us. 5 in the 

Jharia field and at Rs. 6 in the Raniganj 1 
field, this means that the f.o.r. price at which Indian coal can 
hope to compete in most overseas markets loaves the producer no' 
margin of profit. Before we pass on to consider whether 

anv reduction in raising costs is possible, it is desirable that, 
we should explain the grounds on which we have adopted 
the figures of Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 for the Jharia and the 
Raniganj fields respectively. The only method by which an 
absolutely accurate figure for raising costs could he obtained would 
he to have a detailed examination of the accounts of 700 collieries 
made by a skilled accountant. This method is obviously out of 
the question and we have, therefore, had to rely on the evidence of 
individual witnesses which, when it went beyond the quotation of 
actual figures for. particular mines, was not unnaturally coloured 
by the conditions of the mines of which they had experience. The 
extent to which conditions vary from mine to mine hardly needs 
emphasis. The raising costs in a mine where coal is quarried or 
worked hv inclines must differ from those in a mine which has shafts 
several hundred feet deep. Again, the raising costs of a mine 
with an output of a few thousand tons annually cannot be a guide 
to those of a mine which produces over 100,000 tons a year. None 
the less, there was sufficient agreement among the witnesses who 
gave evidence on this point to justify our acceptance of the figures 
that we have quoted. The Indian Mining Federation submitted 
two statements. The first showed in detail the average costs of rais¬ 
ing a ton of coal in a colliery with an output of 2,000 tons per 
month, in which the work is not carried on through contractors, as 
Rs. 4-10-0 per ton, but this included allowances for income-tax and 
depreciation, which were omitted by other witnesses in arriving 
at their estimate of costs. The second gave the average raising costs 
per ton for six large companies in recent half years, as extracted 
from their published accounts. These did not include depreciation 
on block account or taxes and cesses and varied between Rs. 4-10-0' 
and Rs. 8-10-4. The largest of these companies, the Bengal Coal 
Company, has 14 or .15 collieries in the Raniganj field; and its 
average figure for the second half of 1924 was Rs. 5-7-10. 

Much of the information we received on this point was confi¬ 
dential. One firm of managing agents with large interests in the 
Jharia field informed us that their “ all-in” costs were Rs. 5 per 
ton, and we have been shown the figures for throe large collieries 
in the same field managed by another firm, the average for which 
works out at almost exactly Rs. 5. The raising costs for seven 

( 33 ) 
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collieries in ilie Raniganj field managed by another firm have also 
been supplied to us : these varied in the last four half years between 
Rs. 4-4-4 and Rs. 6-4-5, when all charges except depreciation are 
included. 

Valuable independent confirmation of the figure of Rs. 5 for the 
average raising cost per ton in the Jharia field is furnished by the 
figures for the working costs of the East Indian Railway Giridih 
colliery which we have obtained from the Chief Mining Engineer. 
Giridih is outside the Jharia field, but the conditions there closely 
approximate to those in Jharia and the modern plant and equipment 
of the collierv are such as to make it in every wav representative of 
the collieries working first class coal in that field. The raising costs 
for this colliery for 1923-24 were Rs. 4-14-11. This includes provi¬ 
sion for sinking fund, but on the other hand the colliery pays no 
royalty and is not debited with any Calcutta charges. 

It may he added that there was practically unanimous agreement 
that the costs in the Jharia field averaged about Re. 1 less per ton 
than those in the Raniganj field. The difference is attributed 
partly to the fact that in the Raniganj field there is very little 
quarry or incline work and the shafts are, as a rule, deeper, partly 
to the output of the collieries being less on the average so that the 
incidence of the overhead costs is greater and partly to more 
difficulty in obtaining labour and its higher cost.- 

39. Our conclusion is that the best evidence available goes to 

show that Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 may be adopted 
Effetst oHegislation on without hesitation as the average raising 

costs for the Jharia and the Raniganj fields. 
These figures represent an increase of at least 50 per cent, over the 
level of' costs in the period immediately preceding the war and of 
about 100 per cent, over those of 15 to 20 years ago. The greater 
part of this increase has been contributed by tbe increased wages 
paid to labour. The substantial increase granted in 1920 not only 
to miners and to surface and under-ground labour, but also to tbe 
executive and clerical staff was estimated at tbe time by tbe Indian 
.Mining Association us representing an increase of at least 8 annas 
per ton in tbe cost of raising. Another important contributing 
factor has been tbe increased cost of stores and, in this connection, 
the effect of the new steel potective tariff cannot be ignored. 
Frequent mention was made in the evidence before us of the effect 
of legislation in increasing costs. The requirements of the new 
Minos Act, the new Boiler Act and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act together with the higher standard demanded in such matters 
as housing, sanitation and water supply have undoubtedly contri¬ 
buted their quota to the enhanced cost of raising coal, but even 
at the highest estimate the cumulative effect of these cannot, in 
our opinion, be placed at more than four annas per ton. The 
influence of legislation on costs is thus not comparable in import¬ 
ance with that of the increase in wages.' It would be a very 
different matter, however, if female labour in mines were prohi¬ 
bited. On the merits of this proposal it would not be within our 
province to express an opinion, but we must refer to its probable 
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results. It is, we think, admitted on all sides that if the employ¬ 
ment of women under-ground were prohibited, except very 
gradually, this would result in, at any rate, a temporary disorgani¬ 
sation of the coal industry consequent on the heavy reduction in 
output and the increase in costs which would follow, but some of 
those who favour the prohibition of female labour consider that 
matters would soon be adjusted. We must however stress the 
serious effect which this disorganisation, however temporary, would 
have on the ability of Indian coal to compete in overseas markets. 
I’rom the point of view of our enquiries the present docs not appear 
an opportune time for change. 

40. In the present depressed state of the coal industry, the in¬ 
ducement to economise in every possible way 
Possibility of induction h as obviously been so overwhelming that 

most witnesses not unnaturally regard 
further economies beyond those already effected as altogether im¬ 
practicable. They take the view that a further reduction in costs 
could ho made only if output were increased and if the necessity 
for stacking could he avoided altogether or in part, and that the 
most obvious way to reduce raising costs, by reducing the wages 
which form so large a proportion of them, is also the most un¬ 
desirable. They take this view although they realise that the 
labour in Indian mines is inefficient and that in no country in 
the world, which has a coal industry of any size, is the output 
per head per annum as low as it is in India. The output per 
head per annum is 193 tons in Natal, 316 tons in the Orange 
Free State and 328 tons in the Transvaal and, even allowing 
for the easier mining conditions in South Africa a comparison 
between these figures and the output of less than one hundred 
tons per head per annum in this country is not favourable 
to hidia. The reasons for this are so well known that a brief 
reference to them is all that is needed here. They are that the 
labourer in the Indian coal fields is primarily an agriculturist and, 
considered as a coal-miner, is merely a casual and unskilled worker 
and that his standard of comfort is so low that the only effect 
of an increase in wages is a decrease in output, as he can obtain the 
amount, which he needs by working fewer days in a week. The 
•statistics available would appear to bear out the contention that the 
increase in wages in 1920 was followed by a reduction in output. 
In 1918, the average output per head per annum was 108 tons; in 
1919, 111 tons; in 1920 and 1921, 94 tons; in 1922, 95 tons and in 
1923, 98 tons. But it is worthy of note that one witness with very 
long experience of the coalfields was of opinion that this reduction 
was not the result of the increase in wages, but was due to a succession 
of good harvests. Whatever the cause of the fall in output, the 
view generally held was, as we have said, that the best interests of 
the coal trade would not be served by any attempt to reduce wages. 
It muv be that this view was partly the outcome of a feeling that 
any reduction in wages would drive labour back to the land and 
that, in any event, the coal industry is not sufficiently organised 
to enable it to make such an attempt successfully; but we think 
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it more correct to attribute it to tbe feeling that the miner is not 
overpaid in view of the nature of his work which is less congenial 
than work in the mills and far less so than agricultural work. Even 
at the mines work on the surface is much preferred to work under¬ 
ground. On this view, the true solution of the problem of the small 
output per man is to he found only in a general rise in the standard 
of living among the minors. 


41. We entirely concur in the view that no reduction in raising 

, . ... , costs can in present conditions be secured by 

Effect of mechanical coal , r , . . J 

cutters on cost of raising, ^duemg wages; we must now consider 
whether the desired effect could he secured by 
increasing the use of mechanical appliances for cutting coal. 
Experience shows that machines do not reduce hut in fact increase 
slightly the actual cost per ton of cutting the coal. Although the 
work of machine cutting is easier, a rate of wages which is high as 
compared with that for hand-cutting when the nature of the work is- 
considered, has to he paid to maehinemen under present conditions 
until a labour force has been trained in the new methods. An 
important factor in the increased cost of machine cutting is the 
high cost of explosives, put by some witnesses at as much as six 
annas per ton on the coal cut. The saving in costs which is secured 
bv the introduction of mechanical coal cutters is duo to the great 
reduction in overhead costs which follows from the increased output 
when the machines can he used to their full capacity. But it. is in 
evidence that the machines cannot he used with real effect and the' 
output is therefore less than it should he by some 40 per cent., 
owing to the collieries not being able to obtain a regular supply 
of suitable wagons. The factors which force the collieries to adopt 
the uneconomical method of stacking coal in large quantities hamper 
output so materially that the machines have not led to that, saving 
in overhead costs which tbe companies concerned had every right 
to expect. This is an additional reason for the improvements in 
railway working, which we recommend elsewhere in our report, 
and, in particular, for the supply of none but opep wagons to 
collieries with mechanical loading appliances. 

42. One suggestion for reducing costs which was made to us was 
Reduction in salaries. l | ult the salaries of the superior colliery staff 

should be reduced, ouch evidence as we 
have received on this point shows that the increase in the salaries 
of the superior staff has followed the increased cost of living and that 
any reduction, even if it did not affect efficiency, would only bring 
dawn raising costs to a negligible extent. 

43. Three possible improvements in working methods which were 
mentioned to us appear to deserve the consi¬ 
deration of some collieries. The first 
was that rails should be laid right up to the 

working face in order to permit of the tubs being loaded direct by 
shovels. This would obviate the necessity of carrying the coal in 
baskets to points which are often several hundred feet distant. The 
second was that work should be concentrated on small areas in the¬ 
ming as this would lead to decreased costs on account of supervision, 


Suggestions for improved 
methods of working. 
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machinery, aiul plant. This would not be practicable where several 
seams are being worked in the same mine and where it would there¬ 
fore not be possible, even if it were desirable, to load from one 
wharf all the coal produced. The third is the introduction of 
regular shifts of work. It is obvious that if work can he concentrated 
between definite hours on certain days in a week, some reduction in 
overhead costs can he secured. We were informed that some 
collieries in the Dishergarh area in the Raniganj field have decided 
to reduce the number of working days, in other words to restrict 
work to four or five days instead of keeping the pits open for seven 
days. This example appears to be worthy of general imitation, 
although little saving could he effected in this direction in collieries 
in which coal is merely quarried or worked hy inclines. 


Two mum methods, 
reducing coats. 


of 


44. Even if the methods mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
were generally adopted, their effect in reduc¬ 
ing raising costs would he very small. On 
the. evidence before us we are forced to the 
conclusion that there are only two ways in which any appreciable 
reduction can be secured. The first of these is the increase in output 
by machine working to which we have already referred and the 
second is the avoidance of stacking. It is necessary to examine this 
question in detail. If stacking could he avoided, that is if all the 
coal raised from a mine could be loaded directly into wagons and no 
part of it were dumped, the resultant saving in pit-head costs would 
be appreciable. In the first place, the loading would he done in Qne 
operation and not in two, and this would save the cost of an addi¬ 
tional handling which is very considerable when the output of the 
mine is large. Besides the direct cost of the labour there are also 
additional charges for recruiting and housing, and the labour 
employed in stacking and re-stacking coal could be much more 
profitably employed on under-ground work. Estimates of the extra 
cost incurred for additional handling varied greatly hut the figure 
usually given was from two annas to four annas per ton. Another 
and more important fact has already been mentioned, namely that, 
if it were possible to load the coal as raised direct into wagons pick¬ 
ing and screening could bn done and the coal could he despatched 
in a condition attractive to buyers. A third avoidable loss caused 
by stacking is that due to deterioration, which commences as soon 
as the coal is put into stack. ITow important this loss would lie 
throughout the two coalfields could only he estimated if exact 
figures were available not only for the amount of coal actually 
stacked but also for the rate at which it deteriorates. The amount 
of coal stacked varies greatly from colliery to colliery and from 
month to month; it is very largely governed by the season of the 
year and also by the degree to which a colliery receives preferential 
treatment in the matter of wagon supplies. The proportion of coal 
stacked in the two fields was placed by some witnesses as high as 
one half. The rate of deterioration depends not only on the height 
of the stack, the time for which the coal remains in the stack and 
the extent to which other coal is moved over it on tram lines hut 
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also on the character of the coal. Dishergarh coal, for example, is 
very friable and disintegrates much more rapidly than coal from 
the Jharia mines. The estimates that we received for deterioration 
from stacking varied from ten to thirty per cent, and are thus much 
the same as those given to the Coalfields Committee of 1920. If we 
follow that committeo in taking the deterioration at 15 per cent, 
and assume an average value for the coal of Es. 7-7-0 per ton as in 
1923 the loss per ton from this cause works out at Es. 1-2-0, The 
total loss from handling the coal and from deterioration in stack is 
thus Es. 1-4-0 to Es. 1-6-0 per ton. Tn addition there is almost 
always an appreciable loss from pilferage and a risk of loss of the 
entire stack'from fire, specially in the Eaniganj field. When full 
weight is given to all these considerations, we are of opinion that, 
spread over the whole output of the two fields and not over that, 
portion only of it that is actually stacked, eight annas per ton 
is a very conservative estimate for the loss from stacking. The coal 
trade is emphatic in its opinion that the whole of this loss could 
be avoided if adequate facilities for removing tbe coal were pro¬ 
vided. This we consider a somewhat exaggerated view because, if 
a colliery is to comply with all the orders that it receives, it must 
have a reserve of coal on hand to compensate for the decreased 
output during the months of April to September when the labour 
supply is at its lowest owing to marriage festivals and agricultural 
operations. This reserve however need only be a small one and we 
agree that the greater part of our estimate of eight annas could 
be saved if coal could he despatched from the collieries as it is 
raised. Our conclusion is that a reduction in colliery costs must 
in the main depend on improvements in railway facilities. We 
therefore pass on to a detailed consideration of (lie working of the 
railways which serve the coalfields. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Transport of coal by rail. 


45. It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention that the two rail- 
~ „ . ways which serve the Bengal coalfields are 

.oa ra ^ wtnee the East Indian and the Bengal Nagpur. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway also is con¬ 
cerned to some extent with the movement of coal for export because 
coal-traffic coming down the East Indian Railway for the docks 
passes over that section of the Eastern Bengal line which lies 
between Naihati and Bock Junction. We attach a map which 
shows the communications between the Bengal coalfields and 
Calcutta. 


The working of the l’ailwnys serving the Bengal coalfields has 
always given rise to complaints from the coal trade. In consider¬ 
ing these, we need go back no further than 1912 when a representa¬ 
tive conference, appointed by the Government of India to consider 
the whole question of the transport of coal, dealt with them in detail 
and formulated recommendations which, it was hoped, would remove 
them: a summary of these recommendations will he found in 
Appendix XV which shows the action taken on each of them by 
the three railways concerned and by the Port Commissioners. It 
will be seen that the great majority of the recommendations have 
been carried into effect and that, w’hcrc nothing has been done, there 
has been good reason for inaction: but we find that in spite of the 
improvements effected the coal trade is still dissatisfied with the 
working of the railways. That this should be so is scarcely surpris¬ 
ing in view of the peculiar difficulties which confront the railways 
owing to the congestion of the collieries in the Jharia coalfield. It 
is unnecessary to dilate on a truth which has been recognised in 
every report dealing with the Indian coal trade but wc must em¬ 
phasise the fact that in no other country is there such a congeries 
of mines, with so small an average output, each demanding separate 
siding accommodation and each claiming a regular supply of 
wagons.* The strain that this imposes on the railways has been 
intensified of late by the opening of new collieries, as the following 
statement will show : — 


Year. 

1 No. of coal 
mines in 
India. 

Xo. in Kihar 
and 

Orissa. 

No. in Bengal. 

J912. 

527 



1913. 

602 

365 

154 

1914. 

CIO 

377 

178 


* It is worthy of mention that in 1923 when the 827 collieries in Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa produced 17.834,000 tons of coal or an average output of 21,560 tons from 
each mine, tlic 69 collieries in South Africa produced 10,640,000 tons, or an average 
output per mine of 154,000 toirs. These arc long tons. 

( 39 ) 
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Year. 

i No. of coal 
mines in 
India. 

No. in Bihar 
and 
Orissa. 

No. in Bengal. 

1915 . 



5S3 

354 

176 

1916 



565 

344 

109 

■1917 



694 

444 

190 

1918 



719 

451 

200 

1919 . 



741 

466 

216 

1920 . 



783 

476 

240 

.1921 . 



SS4 

522 

263 

1922 . 



953 

.561 

283 

1923 . 


• 

942 

557 

270 


No less than 100 new mines in Bihar and Orissa and 21 in Bengal 
were opened out in 1917, and the expansion in the number of mines 
in the coalfields was most rapid in the very years when restrictions 
imposed on expenditure owing to war conditions made the railways 
least able to cope with it. We shall advance many suggestions for 
the improved working of the coal traffic both In the coalfields 
and thence to the Kidderpore Docks, but after studying the 
system in detail we cannot but express our appreciation of the 
manner in which, since the return to more normal conditions, the 
railways have grappled with a most difficult problem. 

46. In the very full and detailed replies to our questionnaire 
which were submitted by the East Indian 
and Bengal-Nagpur Railway authorities will 
he found statements showing, both for coal 
and for other traffic, the quantity carried and the number of wagons 
loaded in each half-year from 1912 onwards. A summary of these 
statements is given below’: — 


Volume of coal and other 
traffic. 
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This statement brings out several points ot' interest. It shows 
that on the East Indian Railway the coal-traffic, amounting as it 
does to some two-thirds of the total traffic, is much heavier both 
absolutely and relatively than on the Bengal-Xagpur Railway, on 
which it accounts for rather less than half the total. Tt also shows 
that in .1924 the East Indian Railway handled over a million tons 
more coal than in any previous year and about a million and a 
quarter tons more than in 1919, when the raisings exceeded by two 
million tons the highest figure recorded before or since, For the 
distribution of coal traffic in the upwards and downwards directions 
wo must refer to the detailed statements submitted bv the two rail¬ 
ways. Prior to the war, the downwards traffic which consists mainly 
of traffic to Calcutta and the docks was, on both railways, about 
half as great again as that in the upwards direction. But this 
proportion was reversed during the war, when Bombay and Karachi 
had to import coal not by sea from Calcutta hut by the all-rail route 
across India. On the Bengal-Nagpur Railway the coal-traffic up¬ 
wards is still about twice as great as that downwards: on the East 
Indian Railway the downwards coal traffic has only in one year 
since the wav exceeded that upwards, and at present the traffic in 
either direction is almost equal. 

47, On no point regarding the working of the railway did the 
representatives of the coal trade who appear- 
Wagou requirements of ed before us lay more stress than on the neees- 
the coalfields. sity for a more adequate and more regular 

wagon supply, that is on a supply which would approximate more 
nearly to the requirements of each colliery and which would not 
vary so greatly from day to day as it dries at present. As regards 
the* adequacy of supply, it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the difficulties are acute iu the first half of the year. The labour 
employed in the coalfields is primarily agricultural and so the col¬ 
liery raisings are highest from February to May, when agricultural 
operations are more or less at a standstill. The result is that the 
demand for wagons on the coalfields reaches its maximum at a time 
when the demand for wagons to move all other traffic is at its 
heaviest. In the second half of the year, the wagon supply is scarce¬ 
ly, if at all, less than the demand. 

A suggestion often made is that the railways should procure 
enough new wagons to enable a full supply to be given to the col¬ 
lieries throughout the year. But, needless to say, the wagon re¬ 
quirements of the coalfields must be considered not as an isolated 
problem but as part of one that affects the whole of India. Even 
if the railways of India could provide enough wagons to meet in 
full, day by day, the demands on all parts of their systems during 
the first six months in each year, to do so would he uneconomical 
and would react on the freights charged cm all commodities including 
coal. It would mean that a very large number of wagons would 
be lying idle and so earning no revenue during the second half of 
the year, and it would involve considerable expenditure on sidings 
in which to accommodate the spare stock during that period. Kone 
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the less we consider the two railways concerned should take imme¬ 
diate action to place themselves in a position to give collieries a 
much better daily wagon supply during the first six months of each 
year than they can at present, either by additions to their wagon 
stock or by utilising that stock to better advantage or by both these 
methods. 

In this connection, it should be mentioned that the wagon posi¬ 
tion has been distinctly eased since the introduction in 1921 of the 
pooling system. Prior to that year, a railway could not load wagons 
belonging to another railway except locally in the direction of the 
railway which owned them or to a statiou on that railway or via 
that railway to a station heyond it. Now it can load to anv desti¬ 
nation any wagons except certain special types that have been 
exempted, and, if it runs short of wagons, the Director of Wagon 
Interchange, who works the system from his headquarters at Allaha¬ 
bad, arranges for wagons to bo sent to it by other railways which 
have wagons on their systems in excess of the number that they re¬ 
quire and of the number that they own. The Agent of the Bongal- 
Nagpur Railway expresses himself as by no means certain that any 
improvement in the supply of wagons under the pool is not neutral¬ 
ised by the large number of wagons held up at times lor repairs: 
but we understand that the condition of the wagon stock is im¬ 
proving every day. We consider that the introduction of 
the pooling system has led to a definite improvement in wa«'on 
facilities and have little doubt that to it, in large measure, must 
be attributed the ability of the East Indian and the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railways to move in 1921 a larger tonnage both of coal and - *other 
traffic than ever before. Since the introduction of the pool, as 
the Agent of the East Indian Railway has informed us, the chief 
factor limiting the supply of wagons to the coalfields is ordinarily 
not lack of wagons but the need of increased facilities for dealing 
with them both in the coalfields and elsewhere. 

IS. Before we proceed to discuss the increased facilities provided 
in recent years for dealing with coal traffic 
Improvements in railway in the coalfields, we think it well to give a 
facilities iii the coalfields, sketch of the manner in which that traffic is 
handled. Eor the East Indian Railway pur¬ 
poses the .Tharia coalfield is divided into sections of which Kusunda 
Katrasgnrh, Pathardihi and Jherriah are the depot stations. Erom 
these depots the empty wagons are sent out to the various colliery 
sidings and to them the loaded wagons are brought for weighment, 
marshalling and despatch. Dhanbad is the headquarters of the 
administrative staff for this field. In the Raniganj field, Asansol 
is the railway administrative headquarters and the depot stations 
are Asansol, Ondal, Sitarampur, Ctiridih and B: irakar. The Divi¬ 
sional Superintendent at Asansol controls the working of both fields. 
The Bengal-Nagpur Railway’s administrative headquarters for both 
fields are at Adra. They have three depot, stations, which on this 
railway are known as “weighment bases,”* at Radhanagar and 

* Throughout this report we uso the term “ depot station ” to include both E. I. K. 
depot stations and 15. N. R. “ weighment bases” 
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Chourashi in the Raniganj coalfield and at Bhojudih in the Jharia 
field. At Bhojudih, wagons after wcighment are made up into train 
loads and despatched via Adra and via Anara, hut from Radha- 
nagar and Chaurashi the loads are sent to Adra to he dealt with. A 
reference to the map which wo have attached to the report, showing 
the railway communications in the coalfields, will make the position 
clear. 

That the railways are fully alive to the necessity of increasing- 
the facilities for dealing with the coal traffic in the coalfields will 
be evident from the following brief statement of improvements- 
effected since 1921, maps illustrating which are attached to our 
report. On the East Indian Railway, the Katrasgarli yard has 
been remodelled and its capacity increased to 350 wagons per day. 
The Kusunda yard is in process of remodelling and its capacity will 
he increased from 450 to G50 wagons per day. Alterations are being 
carried out in the Jherriah yard which will increase its capacity 
from 250 to 350 wagons daily. The capacity of the Pathardihi yard 
lias been increased from 350 to 100 wagons and that of the Barakar 
yard from 100 to .150 wagons daily. At Dhanbad, four additional 
receiving lines for empty wagons are being provided and other minor 
alterations which will simplify movements are being carried out. At 
Asansol, the remodelling which is in process will double the amount 
of the coal and other traffic which it is possible to handle and a small 
marshalling yard is being provided to deal with the traffic ori¬ 
ginating on the pilot sections worked from this depot station: the- 
rearrangement of the up-yard in order to expedite the movement 
of rolling stock is also under consideration. 

On the. Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the Bhojudih marshalling yard 
has been completely remodelled and its capacity increased from G00' 
to 1,200 wagons daily. Mohuda is in process of conversion from 
little more than an ordinary road-side station with weighbridge- 
facilities into a marshalling yard capable of dealing with 300 wagons 
daily. The Malkera yard is being remodelled and converted into 
a weighment base station, while Anara from a more roadside station 
will become a marshalling yard with an estimated capacity of 400 
to 500 wagons daily and will have a locomotive shed and yard. 
.Toyohandpur has also been remodelled. Additional block-huts- 
have been constructed at Amlabad, Eugda and Amlo, which should 
facilitate the movement of coal traffic. Avoiding lines have been 
constructed in the vicinity of Mohuda and Adra whilst an alter¬ 
native route for trains proceeding via Barbad and via Bhowra has- 
been provided by the extension of the Bhowra branch line to connect 
with the Jamadoba loop and the establishment of a crossing station 
at the junction of the Bhowra and Jamadoba loop. The follow¬ 


ing lines have been doubled: — 

Miles. 

Bhojudih to Rukni ...... 9 - 248 

Anara to Kandra ....... 58'464 

(iomharria to Korkai . . . ... 4'7 

Sini to Chakradharpore ..... 22 097 
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.and the doubling of the line from Chakradharpore to Goikera, a 
distance of 20'9 miles, is in process. But in spite of the provision 
of these facilities we would record our general impression 
that the supply of wagons to collieries on the Bengal-Nagpur Rail¬ 
way is still very inadequate and irregular and we consider that the 
position calls for serious consideration on the part of that railway- 


49. Until the improvements at present in progress are completed, 
, it is not possible to estimate the extent to 

stations. ^ which they will relieve congestion in the coal¬ 

fields. Complaints were made to us that the 
collieries on certain pilot sections, notably Pathardihi and Jherriah 


on the East Indian Railway, were unable to obtain their propor¬ 
tionate shares of the available wagons owing to the lack of capacity 
in the depot stations which serve them. As we have mentioned 


above, the capacity of these two yards is being increased, but we 
are not in a position to say whother the increase will be such as to 


remove all complaints; nor are we in a position to make specific 
recommendations in respect of particular yards or pilot sections. 
We consider, however, that collieries on any section have a legiti¬ 
mate grievance if, when wagons are available and indents elsewhere 
are being met in full, they are unable to obtain a full wagon supply 
merely because the capacity of the depot station by which they are 
served is insufficient. We, therefore, recommend that the railways 
should make a detailed examination of the capacity of each of the 
depot stations and that they should enlarge any depot station which 
.is found to he too small to allow of full supplies of wagons being 
given to the collieries on sections served by it when they are being 
given to collieries on other sections. 


50. Between the coalfields and Calcutta the most important addi- 
. tions in recent years to railway facilities have 

i l ch rai -nY keen the construction of the" chord between 
'fields. -nuTchvnn ana How rah, which was opened to 

traffic on the 1st of January 1917, and the 

.doubling of the line between Burdwan and Uliana Junction, both 
on the East Indian Railway. 


At present the point on this railway where the regular flow of 
coal traffic to the docks is most hampered is the difficult section 
between Ban del and Anihati including the Jubilee bridge which 
with its interlaced tracks is a fruitful cause of delay. The avoid¬ 
ance of this section would greatly expedite traffic between the coal¬ 
fields and the Kidderpore Docks. We have, therefore, examined 
with great interest the evidence regarding the projected construction 
at Bally of a bridge across the IJooghly which would allow coal traffic 
to leave the main line at Burdwan and to reach the docks via the 
Burdwan-IIowrah chord without passing through Aaihati. Wo 
attach such importance to the expeditious handling of coal- 
traffic as a factor in the revival of the export trade that we strongly 
recommend the construction of the proposed bridge with the least 
possible delay. Meanwhile, time could he saved between Bandel 
.and Nailiati if, instead of being shuttled across the Jubilee bridge, 
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loads were worked across it by the train-engine bringing them to 
Bandel. We understand that the reason why this is not done now 
is not that engines bringing down the trains to Bandel are too 
heavy for the bridge but that running through to Nailiati would 
involve the train-stall working long hours. We would suggest that 
the possibility of preventing this by the provision of relief crews 
should be considered. 


Mr. Baneriee for reasons explained in his separate note is of 
opinion that the Bally bridge should he reserved for goods traffic 
only. 


5.1. Wagons for the docks passing over the llengal-Nagpur Bail¬ 
way are at present transported from Shalimar 
fho B;-n'»al-N»gpur T0 (-| le other side of the river by a wagon 
ferry. Delays m transit owing to the un¬ 
satisfactory working of the ferry have been frequent in the past. 
The extension of the approach lines and gangways and the other 
improvements recently effected should greatly reduce these, hut we 
consider it doubtful whether a ferry can ever prove a satisfactory 
method of transporting wagons across the Hooghly and would sug¬ 
gest that the Bengal-Nagpur Railway should further examine the 
possibility of utilising the Bally bridge for their dock traffic. 

52. Our recommendations for improvements in the system under 
which wagons are supplied to the collieries 
will be clearer if they are prefaced by a brief 
description of that system. Empty wagons 
are supplied to the various depot stations in the coalfields through¬ 
out the 24 hours. They are taken out from the station by pilot 
engines which place them in the colliery sidings. In the same way, 
the loaded wagons are drawn out from the colliery siding by pilot 
engines which bring them into the depot stations. There the 
wagons are weighed, and after weighment are marshalled, either 
by gravity or by engine power. Separate lines are set apart in 
the marshalling yards for different destinations, such as the docks, 
Howrah, up-country intermediate, down-country intermediate, etc., 
and when any such lino has received a number of wagons-sufficient 
to make up a full train-load, the load is worked away. 


The 10-hours and 20- 
hours systems. 


The two systems under which empty wagons are supplied to 
colliery sidings and loaded wagons are drawn out, from them are 
known as the 10-hours and 20-hours systems. Oil the sections where 
the 10-hours system is in force, the placing of empty wagons in a 
collierv siding and the drawing out of loaded wagons from the 
siding are two separate and distinct operations: the empty wagons 
have to he placed in the colliery siding before 7 a. if. and be loaded 
and ready for clearance not later Ilian 5 p.m. Where tlie 20-hours 
svstem is in force, the empty wagons are placed and the loaded 
wagons are drawn out at the same time : hut loaded wagons cannot 
be drawn out until the collieries have had 20 hours in which to 
load them. For reasons which we give later we consider the 10- 
hours system to he the better. It has, however, to be recognised 
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that it is a more expensive system to work because the larger number 
of pilot engines required by it entails increased staff and conse¬ 
quently provision of additional quarters. Its adoption generally 
might also mean that the capacity of depot stations might 
have to be increased as the loaded wagons have to come 
in from the collieries and the empty wagons to go out within 
a much more limited period than under the 20-hours system. 
Another disadvantage of the system is that before the empty wagons 
working into the depot stations can be sent out to collieries they 
have to be held up for a longer period than when they are taken 
out hy pilots working under the 20-hours system. 

Oil the other hand, the 10-h.ours system has many advantages. 
The collieries have far greater certainty regarding the hours at 
which wagon supplies will arrive and can make arrangements for 
their labour accordingly. Under the 20-hours system it not in¬ 
frequently happens that the labour employed for loading has to 
remain idle until empty wagons arrive, whereas under the 10-liours 
system the wagons are already in position when the labour comes 
to work. Further, less siding accommodation is required when the 
supply of empty wagons and the drawing out of loaded wagons are 
two separate operations carried out at different times. Under the 
20-hours system it is essential to provide two lines, or a line and a 
loop, in order to permit loaded and empty wagons to be dealt with 
at the same time: otherwise tho empty wagons have to be left on 
the main line of the section, whilst the loaded wagons are being drawn 
out of the siding, and thus the section is occupied unnecessarily 
and its capacity is reduced. Another advantage of the 10-hours 
system is that it entails a single instead of a double operation, as 
empty wagons are drawn out from a siding and loaded wagons are 
placed in it at different times. This means that work is greatly 
simplified, that the time during which the pilot section is occupied 
by the pilot engine is reduced to the minimum and that the capacity 
of the pilot section is correspondingly increased. But the decisive 
advantage is that under the 10-hours system the wagons remain in 
the colliery siding only half as long as under the 20-hours system 
and we consider this to he in itself a sufficient reason for the general 
adoption of the former. 

On the East Indian Hallway, fifteen out of the 137 pilots work on 
the 10-hours system and the railway authorities are considering the 
possibility of increasing this number. The Bengal 2N agpur Rail¬ 
way has not yet adopted the system at all. On that railway, in 
normal circumstances, it now takes approximately three days from 
the time when the wagons arrive at Bhojudih empty up to the time 
when they arrive back loaded from the colliery-siding and are 
weighed, adjusted, invoiced and ready for despatch. The adoption 
of the 10-hours system should at the lowest estimate reduce this 
period hy at least twelve hours even if empty wagons are held 
up somewhat longer at the depot station before they go out to 
the collieries. In 1924 the Bcngal-iSragpur Railway supplied a daily 
average of 687 wagons and, if half a day out of every three were 
saved by the introduction of the 1.0-hours system, the gain of 344 
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wagon days every third day would mean largely increased efficiency. 
The 10-hours system has such manifest advantages that we recom¬ 
mend its extension on the East Indian Railway wherever practi¬ 
cable and its introduction ou tile Bengal-Xagpur Railway. 

53. The Coal Traffic Conference of 1912 considered that, in the 
interests of both the railways and the col- 
Supply of empty wagons Reries, the supplv of empty wagons to the 
l lours _ collieries should be made at regular hours. 

The necessity for this was stressed in the 
evidence before us which showed that variations in the time of 
supply to collieries occurred on both the East Indian and the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railways. It is obvious that where the work on a pilot 
section is heavy on one day and light on another, the time of supply 
to the collieries on that section, especially to those at the end of it, 
must vary to some extent, hut variations in the time of supply due 
to variation in the time at which the pilots leave the depot stations 
can be remedied and we consider that the railways should make 
every effort to ensure that the pilots work to a regular time table 
and leave the depot stations punctually at the same hour each day. 
On sections on the East Indian Railway worked on the 20-hours 
system it appears that the pilots have occasionally to wait for the 
arrival of the empty wagons required to complete the number 
allotted to the collieries. The daily wagon allotment on the East 
Indian Railway is based on three considerations, the number of 
empty wagons actually on hand, the number of empty wagons in 
transit to the coalfields of which advice has been received and the 
number of wagons which it is assumed will arrive in time to he’ 
supplied to the collieries although no advice of them has been 
received at the time when tho allotment is made. It is the late’ 
arrival of the wagons falling under the last of these three categories 
which delays the start from the depot stations and results in irre¬ 
gular arrivals at the collieries. It is natural that the railway 
authorities should desire to minimise the number of empty wagons- 
left on hand each day and thus to make the fullest use of their wagon 
supply, but in view of the great advantages to the collieries which 
follow if they can depend upon receiving their wagon supplies at 
approximately the same hour each day, we are of opinion that the* 
daily wagon allotment should be restricted to empty wagons actually 
on hand and empty wagons actually in sight. 


54. Wagons in the coalfields arc weighed over automatic or steel 
„ . , vard weighbridges, the former being the 

6 more numerous. At some depot stations on 

the East Indian Railway the wagons pass by gravity over the auto¬ 
matic weighbridges, though they are kept under control by engine 
power: at the others, and at all depot stations on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway they are pushed over the weighbridges by engine 
power. We received numerous complaints of congestion at weigh¬ 
bridges and of serious delays to wagons resulting therefrom. If 
collieries could themselves take over part of the weighment work, 
this would reduce congestion and delays. It would also remove 
much of the trouble arising from the overloading and underloading 
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of wagons, with which wo deal at length in Chapter VI. We under¬ 
stand that at Ballarshah colliery on the G. I. P. Railway a private 
weighbridge has ben installed by the owner, Sir Maneckji Dada- 
bhoi, at which the weighment is done by a colliery clerk under 
railway supervision. The wagons are moved by engines belonging 
to the colliery which loads about 20 wagons daily on the average. 
A weighbridge has also been installed at the G. I. P. Railway 
colliery at Kargali and plans have been prepared for another at 
Jarangdih colliery belonging to B., B. and 0. I. Railway. We 
attach plans of these sidings as they illustrate the method of work¬ 
ing a colliery siding which has its own weighbridge. The cost of 
putting in and of running the Kargali weighbridge is shown in the 
following statement. This siding was put in to deal with an output 
of .3,000 tons a day and it should be possible to provide and work 
weighbridges at private collieries, in ordinary circumstances, at a 


lower cost. 

Capital cost. 

Weighbridge machine .... 19,500 

Railway freight on weighbridge . . 500 

Housing of weighbridge .... 2,027 

Cost of 3 quarters for B.-N. Railway staff 
in colliery ....". 6,100 

Cost of alteration and extension to main 

siding. 25,000 

Cost of signalling and block hut paid by 

colliery' ..12,763 

Cost of second-hand locomotive . . 13,000 


Tot.il . 78,890 


Running cost. 

Wages paid by colliery per month for 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway block hut and 
weighbridge staff ..... 350 

Wages paid by colliery for its own weigh¬ 
bridge staff.. 125 

Wages of staff for three locomotives and line 
running staff in connection with weigh¬ 
bridge ....... 450 


Total . 925 


It will be seen that both the colliery and the railway employ staff 
at the weighbridge- The weighment return is issued at the colliery 
weighbridge by the railway clerk and the wagons are not delayed 
at any depot station either for weighment or for marshalling. 

The installation of private weighbridges would solve so many 
^difficulties that we consider a full investigation of its possibility to 
3be most desirable. The matter is of sufficient importance, in our 
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view, to justify an officer being placed on special duty in the coal¬ 
fields to examine the layout of the existing sidings and to report 
to what extent the installation of private weighbridges and the 
provision of the necessary facilities for passing wagons over them 
would be feasible. We consider that the actual work of weighing 
the wagons passing over the weighbridges should be carried out 
by the collieries, under such supervision by railway staff as the 
railways may consider desirable. The cost of the weighbridges and 
of the staff required to work them should he met by the collieries 
which would he compensated by a reduction in tbe terminals at 
present charged by the railways in the coalfields. When wagons 
are weighed on railway- weighbridges, it is obviously more satis¬ 
factory to the collieries and the railways if a representative of the 
colliery concerned is present. This practice is not so common as 
it should be, although the railway's encourage it by the grant of 
free passes to the representatives of collieries which are at a dis¬ 
tance from the weighbridge. Small collieries find it hardly worth 
their while to detach a member of their staff from his work m order 
to enable him to he present at the weighment of two or three wagons 
in the twenty-four hours and even .large collieries complain that 
they cannot be certain of their representatives being present at the 
time when their wagons pass over the weighbridge. We, therefore, 
recommend that adjacent collieries should combine to have a joint 
representative always at the weighbridge as is occasionally done 
now. 

55, At present train loads are made up at the depot stations for 
Marshalliu> r . the (locks as a whole and not for particular 

steamers. The result is that wagons which 
leave a colliery together for a steamer by no means always reach the 
clocks together, but arrive in dribblets separated sometimes by' 
intervals of as much as three or four days. T his so greatly hampers 
the speedy and satisfactory loading of ships that we advocate every 
effort being made by' the railways to assemble into full trainloads 
wagons intended for the same ship. There does not appear to us to- 
be any inherent difficulty in doing this when sufficient wagons are 
forthcoming from collieries served by tbe same depot station. 
The object ion has been raised that although the wagons miht 
come into the same depot station, they would he brought in 
at different times and by' different pilots and that, at a busy' depot 
station, it might not he possible to reserve a marshalling line for 
them until sufficient wagons arrived to make up the trainload. We 
do not consider that this difficulty, which could he met by the 
provision of additional marshalling lines, should he accepted as an 
insuperable objection to a proposal which, if carried into effect, 
would go far to facilitate rapid transit to the docks and to meet the 
Tort Commissioners’ complaint of the irregular arrival of wagons 
intended for the same steamer. Shippers "of coal would have to 
assist the railways by arranging as far as possible that their coal 
should he loaded in trainloads either by a single colliery' or by' 
collieries on pilot-sections served by' tbe same depot station. If 
the coal for a particular steamer is loaded in small lots at a number 
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of collieries scattered all over the coalfields and served by different 
depot stations, it is impossible for the railways to collect the wagons 
in order to make them up and despatch them in full trainloads and 
rapid transit by railway and rapid handling at the docks are alike 
seriously handicapped. 


50. The average turn-round of wagons between the coalfields 

Turn-round of wagons. ^ do < :k |, is , P la( ' ed at 5 j 9 da ys the 

.hast Indian Railway and at 11 days by the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The figures have not, however, “been 
worked out on the same lines and to base a comparison on them 
would not be fair to the latter railway. The comparison, in onr 
view, should he based on the time taken between the easternmost 
point on each railway in the coalfields and the two dock-junctions, 
which are the points of interchange with the Port Commissioners. 
The two former are Ondal on the East Indian Railway and Bhojudih 
on the Bongal-Nagpur Railway. The distance from Ondal to east 
dock junction and hack is 254 miles, while that from Bhojudih fo 
west dock junction and hack is 38fi miles. The average turn-round 
of wagons from Ondal fo Ondal is 4|- days or 108 hours and from 
Bhojudih to Bhujudih 9 days and ll hours or 227 hours. The 
average mileage per hour is thus no more than 2'35 on the East 
Indian Railway and 1'7() on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. There 
is room here for great improvement and we consider it therefore 
most essential that a constant and unremitting check should be 
kept on the time taken at every stage of the movement of wagons 
from the coalfields to the docks and back. This means a check on 
the time taken in supplying wagons to the colliery sidings and in 
clearing the loaded wagons from them; on the time taken in 
weighing, marshalling and despatching the loaded wagons; on the 
time taken in transit between the point of despatch and the dock- 
junction; and, lastly, on the time taken in transit by empty wagons 
between the dock-junction and the coalfields. A further' cheek is 
also necessary on the turn-round of wagons in the port, and this, 
as we mention in Chapter VII, is at present being carried out by 
the Port Commissioners. 


57. li e consider that the control over the movement of trains 
Train control. should be so worked as to enable traffic, in¬ 

tended for the docks to be pushed through as 
rapidly as possible and that it should be improved to a point at 
which it will he possible for the, railways to advise shippers of the 
number of wagons loaded and despatched for a particular ship, 
the date of despatch and the approximate position of the wagons 
at the time when any enquiry about, them is made. 

08 . We need make no specific, recommendation in regard to the 
Provision of vacuum fit ting of oil wagons with vacuum brakes or 

brakea - pipes, a point of groat importance in secur¬ 

ing the quick transit of goods trains, as we understand that consi¬ 
derable progress has already been made in this direction and that, 
after the 1st of August 1925, any railway which offers for infer- 



change with another railway one of its own wagons which is not 
fitted with vacuum brake or pipe will incur a substantial penalty. 
59. We have only one small further recommendation to 

Reduction in number of “ ake . “.regard to the speeding up of 
train examinations. th e transit of goods trains between the 
coalfields and the docks. It ip that the 
number of stations at which the examination of trains takes place 
should be reduced to the absolute minimum and that, where trains 
have to halt in order to permit the engines or the guards to be 
■changed, every effort should be made to complete the train examina¬ 
tion within the time allowed for the change. 



CHAPTER V. 


Railway freights, terminals and rebates. 

60. In their evidence before us, the witnesses from the cool trade 
The present position in almost unanimous in. asking that the 

regard to railway freights, railways should assist the trade, as regards 
terminals and rebates on shipment and bunker coal, in two ways, 
shipment coal. With the first of these, the guarantee of a 

regular and adequate wagon supply, we have dealt in the previous 
chapter. We now come to the second, the demand for a reduction 
in railway freights. 

We give below a table showing iu succinct form the history of 
the freights, terminals, and rebates charged on coal despatched to 
Kidder pore docks since 1912. It will be convenient to deal separ¬ 
ately with bunker coal later. We have not thought it desirable to 
complicate this table by showing in it the rates from more than 
three centres in the coalfields. We have selected Jherriah, as the 
rate from that station is common to the whole Jherriah field and to 
both railways, and Raneegunge and Asansol, as these are two im¬ 
portant centres in the Raneegunge field. They are both on the East 
Indian Railway. 
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^Freight 

3 2 0 

2 7 0 

2 4 0 
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3 2 0 
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2 7 0 

2 4 0 

3 2 0 

2 7 0 

2 4 0 


Toial 

3 2 0 

2 7 0 

2 4 0 

3 2 0 

3 7 0 

2 4 0 

3 4 0 

2 9 0 

2 0 0 


f Rebate 
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0 9 0 

0 9 0 

0 11 0 

0 9 0 

0 9 0 

0 11 0 

0 9 0 

0 9 0 

Subtract ■ 

Payments by 











Railway to 






















k miss ion ere. 

0 8 3 

0 2 3 

0 2 3 

0 3 6 

0 3 5 

0 3 6 

0 3 5 

0 3 5 

0 3 5 

Balance earned by Railway 

3 4 9 

1 11 9 

1 8 9 

2 3 7 

1 10 7 

1 7 7 

2 6 7 

1 12 7 

1 9 7 


Note.— Rebate withdrawn altogether 
The despatching end terminal charge was first introduced from 1st January 1917, and 


The r.de of the terminal charge paid to the Port Commissioners 
From 1912 to March 1915 . . . . Re. 0-2-3 per ton. 

„ a prill 915 to March 1920 , - . Re. 0-3-5 „ 
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1920. 1921. 1922 and 1*23, | 1924. 

(From 1st April 1920.) (From 1st April 1021.) (From 1st May 1922.) I (From 1st Janaary 1924.) 


2 ac , .2 


3 5 £s £ « i g [ 


IS is is 5 3 


; Sfl 2*2 | : 85 ■ £5 85 I 2 5 

1 5k P* i * ' •*« * * S- 


I 170 132 121 170 • 132 121 I 170 1 133 121 170 


,&B. a.p.'.Rs, a.pJRb. a.t. Rs. a.p, R*. a p Rs, a.p. Re. a.p. Rs. a.p 


I 

10 2 0 0 2 oj 0 2 0 0 2 0. 0 2 0 0 2 <>| 0 1 0 0 1 



3 4 6 1 11 €. 1 8 6! 3 S 6 2 10 0 2 C 6 3 15 5 3 1 


.from 1st September 1020. 

the rstoe of Re. 0 2-0 per ton waa enhanced to Re. 0 4-0 per ton from 1st May 1922. 
varied. during tho periodu shown above as noted, below :— 

<From April 1920 to February 1922 . . Re. 0*4-3 per ton. 

_ March 1922 Re. 0-9-1 „ 


0 


From 

Raiieegunfe.j 
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It will be seen that the railway charges in coal fall under thr ee, 
heads : first, a terminal charged at the despatching end, imposed 
for file first time in 1917, secondly, the railway freight pfoper and, 
thirdly, a terminal charged at the dock end, imposed for the first 
time in 1922. It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention that the 
three. charges are collected together. 

The first point in the table to which we would invite special 
attention is that, as regards coal for export, the ultimate receipts 
earned by the railways are considerably less than the charges which 
are shown in the railway invoice and"levied from the despatcher: 
and the second is that tl\e difference between the ultimate receipts 
and the charges levied is much greater now than it was in 1912. 
This difference represents the rebate given by the railways to the 
dispatcher and the terminal paid by them to the Port Commis¬ 
sioners. A rebate was in force for export coal in 1912. but the 
rebate which has been granted since 1st May 1922 is much larger: 
the increase is 45 per cent, on coal to which the Jherriah rate 
applies, 39 per cent, on coal to which the Asansol rate applies and 
25 per cent, on coal to which the Raneegunge rate applies. The ter¬ 
minal paid by the railways to the Port Commissioners is 9 annas 
1 pie on each ton of coal brought into the docks. Of this total of 
9 annas 1 pie, only 4 annas fi pies is paid by the public and the 
remaining 4 annas 7 pies is paid by the railways themselves. We 
wish especially to emphasise this because, as we found at the outset 
of our enquiries, the coal trade are not generally aware of the exact 
position in regard to the terminal charged at tile docks or that any 
part of the railway freight is passed on to the Port Commissioners 
in addition to the 4 annas fi pies specifically levied as dock terminal. 

A third point which calls for comment is the smallness of the 
increase in the amount actually received by the railways in 1921 
as compared with 1912. The balance earned by the railways in 


these two years is as shown below. 

1012 . 1924 . 

Its. a. r. Its. a. r. 

Jherriah . . . . .2 4 9 2 15 5 

Asansol. 1 11 9 2 4 11 

Raneegunge . . . .1 8 9 2 1 2 


The railway receipts have thus increased only 29 per cent, from 
Jherriah, 33 per cent, from Asansol and 34 per cent, from Ranee¬ 
gunge. On the other hand the working expenses of the East Indian 
Railway have increased from 37’63 per cent, of their total earnings 
in 1912 to 60-63 per cent, in 1924 and those of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway from 45 - 31. per cent, in 1912 to 65'40 per cent, in 1924. 
Put in another way, the working expenses of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way were 61 per cent, and those of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 45- 
per cent, greater in 1924 than they were in 1912. The working 
expenses of both railways have thus increased by a very much 
higher percentage than have their ultimate receipts from coal. 
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An important point which, should not he overlooked in discuss¬ 
ing the rates charged between the coalfields and the Kidderpore 
docks is that the rate from the .Tharia field although based on a 
distance of only 170 miles applies to coal carried over much longer 
distances, varying on the East Indian Railway from 182 to 195 
miles and on the Bengal Nagpur Railway from 193 to 213, notwith¬ 
standing that the latter railway has an expensive wagon-ferry to 
maintain. 

From the point of view of our enquiries it is unfortunate that 
no method has yet been devised in any country in the world for 
separating the cost of hauling one ton of coal foy one mile fronj 
that of hauling one ton of all goods one mile. Working on the 
cost of hauling one ton of all goods including coal one mile, the 
East Indian Railway show a loss of Rs. 134, and the Bengal Nag¬ 
pur Railway of Rs. 1,990, on each train-load of coal for export car¬ 
ried to the docks from Asansol and the .Tharia field respectively, 
i.e., for distances of 143 and 202 miles. Working on the average 
earnings from coal per ton mile in comparison with the average 
cost of hauling one ton of goods for one mile, the East Indian Rail¬ 
way show their loss at Rs. 107-4-0, whilst the Bengal Nagpur Rail¬ 
way working on the basis of the cost of one train mile show not. a 
loss hut a profit ol' Rs. 170. The disparity between these different 
estimates shows the impossibility of ascertaining what margin of 
profit, if any, is left to the railways by the present rates on the 
coal which is exported. All that can he gathered with certainty 
from the figures is that, when interest on capital is included, the 
cost of hauling one ton of goods one mile has increased on the 
East Indian Railway from 2'29 pies in 1912 to 4'06 pies in 1924, or 
hv 77 per cent., and on the Bengal "Nagpur Railway from 3'57 
pies in 1912 to 4'72 pies in 1924 k or by 32 per cent. The cost of 
mulling a goods unit on the East Indian Railway has thus in¬ 
creased by a percentage which is more than twice that by which 
the ultimate receipts from coal have increased, whilst on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway the increased percentage is much the 
same for both. It must he remembered in this connection that 
the cost of hauling one ton of coal one mile may reasonably he 
taken as less than that of hauling one ton of all goods, including 
coal, one mile: for coal is not loaded or unloaded by tile railway 
staff, is carried in full wagon loads and to a very large extent in 
full train-loads, and, being always or almost always carried at 
owner’s risk, involves the railways iu no responsibility in connec¬ 
tion with claims. But although this means that estimates which 
arc based on the average cost per mile of hauling one ton of all 
goods may be too high for coal, it does not make it any the easier to 
ascertain the actual costs. 

61. Numerous reference were made in the course of our enquiries 
to the rebate on the carriage of export coal 
Railway rebate m South which is given on South African railways. 

As considerable misapprehension appears 
to exist regarding the exact amount of this rebate, it may be 

c 2 
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well to give the facts as ascertained from the Reports of the General’ 
Manager of Railways and Harbours in the Union of South- 
Africa for the last three years ending with March the 31st. 1924. 
Ihe following statement shows the position in November, 1922. 


Statement II. 



PRE-WAR 
RATES, j 

Ratesin force in 
November, 1922. 

Increase in Novem¬ 
ber, 1922, OVER PRE¬ 
WAR RATES. 

Ml 

Per tun 
of 2.000 
lbs. 

Per ton 
per mile. 

1 

Per ton 
of 2,000 
lbs. 

Per cent. 


YVi 

tbarik to 1. 

►elagoa Bay 

276 miles. 



s. d. 

jf. d. 

5. d. 

<3. d. 


Bunker .... 

0 1 

13 11 

0 -til 

7 10 

129-0 ' 

Sh : pmenl .... 

0 J. 

5 9 

gjj, 

0- -25 

0 8 

13-1 


HaUingapruit to Point (Durban) 211 miles. 

Bunker 

5 111 

13 9£ 

0 -6!) 

7 10 

131-6 

Shipment .... 

4 111 

0 71 

0 ’28 

0 8 

13-4 


It appears from the Report, of 1922-23, that, in the course of 
that year there was a reduction of 5 d. per ton of 2,000 lbs. in the 
rate for bunker coal to Delagoa Bay and Durban making the 
rates 13.?. 6 d. and 13.?. A\d. respectively. From these rates it is 
possible to work out the rates charged per mile for the carriage of 
one ton of shipment coal in South Africa as compared with those 
charged in India. The two statements below give tho comparisons 
for a .long ton of 2,240 pounds with tho exchange at Is. 4 d : . and 
1.?. (id. per rupee respectively. We have given a comparison- for 
the distances mentioned in these statements and also for the distance 
from the Glencoe colliery to Durban, because the freight charged 
for this distance was mentioned by the Hon’ble Mr. D. T. Chad¬ 
wick, O.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., when Temporary Member of Coun¬ 
cil for Commerce and Railways, at the Coal Conference held in 
Calcutta on August 23rd, 1923. 
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Statement III. 

Charges levied on export coal by the South African Railways compared 
with the charges which would be levied by the Indian Railways for 
corresponding distances with the rupee at Is. 4d. 


Xote. —Rebates have been taken into account- throughout. 


Miles. 

Over the South Ai-ric.as 
Railways. 

Over the Indian 
Railways. 

Rate in force 
per ton of 
2,240 lbs. 
converted at 
1.9. 4 d. per 
rupee. 

Rate per ton 
of 2,240 lbs. 
per mile. 

Indian rail¬ 
way charge 
including coal¬ 
field and 
Calcutta 
terminals. 

Rate per ton. 
per mile. 


Rs a. r. 

Annas. 

Rs. A. 1\ 

Annas. 

175 

4 9 0 

•42 

3 8 (I ! 

■33 

24] 

4 12 0 

•31 

4 9 0 

•30 

270 . 

4 13 0 

•28 

5 2 O' 

1 

•30 


Statement TV. 


Charges levied on expert coal by the South African Railways compared 
with the charges which would be levied by the Indian Railways for 
corresponding distances with the lupec at Is. Oil. 


Note.—R ebates have been taken into account throughout. 


Miles. 

Over the .South African 
Railways. 

Over the Indian 
Railways. 

Rate in force 
per 2.240 lbs. 
converted at 
I*. VhL per 
rupee. 

Rate per toil 
of 2,240 lbs. 
per mile. 

Indian rail* 
way charge 
including 
coal fields and 
Calcutta 
terminals. 

Rate per ton 
per mile. 


Rk. a. r. 

Annas. 

Rs. A. p. 

Annas.. 

175 . 

4 0 .11 

•37 

3 8 (i 

•33 

241 . 

4 3 <; 

•28 

4 9 0 

•30 

27(1 . 

4 4 5 

■25 

. 5 2 0 

•30 


It will be seen that., if the exchange is taken at Is. 4 d., it is 
only for the 276 miles distance that the South African freight for 
export coal is lower than the Indian, hot, at the present rate of 
Is. 6 d. to the rupee, the South African rate is slightly lower for 
two of the three distances. But little, if any, Indian coal exported 
pays freight at a higher rate than Rs. 3-8-6 and, therefore, whether 
the rate of exchange is taken at Is. 4 d. or at Is. (id., the comparison 
is in fayour of Indian coal. 
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62. The specific request regarding railway charges which was 
„ ...... . , . put forward by the coal trade was that 

°railway changes?' 118 either the present rebate should be doubled 

or the railway charges brought back to 
their pre-war level. We consider, on the facts stated in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, that the present railway charges are reasonable 
and that it is impossible to establish any statistical case for reduc¬ 
ing them : but we are of opinion that a question of this kijid should 
be looked at from a wider point of view. As we have pointed out 
in Chapter TIT, the two main ways in which collieries can reduce 


their working costs are an increase in output and the avoidance of 
stacking. It must, we think, be admitted that railway facilities 
are not such as to permit the collieries to avail themselves of either 
of these methods to the fullest possible extent. Although there 
has been a marked improvement recently in this respect, the rail¬ 
ways are not in a position at present, especially during the first 
half of the year when the demands for wagons all over India are 
heavy, to meet the wagon requirements of the coal trade to an 
extent which would make stacking unnecessary. When the rail¬ 
ways are unable to meet; requirements now during the first half of 
the year, it follows that they would be even less able to meet them 
if tlie output were larger. On this ground alone, we think, we 
are justified in suggesting an increase in the rebate at present 
granted, but there are other considerations which fortify us in put¬ 
ting forward such/a recommendation. It is hardly necessary for 
us to point out what a beneficial effect the revival of the export- 
trade in coal would have on an industry which is only less import¬ 
ant than cotton and jute in the industrial economy of India, or 
what reactions this would have in other directions. The trade in 
shipment coal may not mean so much to India as it does to South 
Africa, where the railway rebate is f>7 per cent, against only 25 
per cent, in India, but exports which in pre-war times nveraged 
about 70 lakhs of rupees in value and at their maximum were 
valued at about a erore and a half are a contribution to India’s 


foreign trade which is by no means negligible. This is not all. 
As we have pointed out more than once, a very large proportion 
of the coal exported from Bengal is carried to Indian ports and 
therefore anything which can be done to strengthen the position 
of Indian coal in those markets tends to strengthen the whole 
industrial organisation of the country. 

Further it must he recognised that unless the export trade 
revives there is a danger that some collieries may he compelled 
to close down. On balance, it does not seem incorrect to hold 
that the railways, in those circumstances, might lose in freights 
more than they stand to lose by an increase in the rebate, whilst 
on the othe hand, if the export trade revives, the freight on the 
increased exports should more than compensate them for the in¬ 
creased rebate. Again, it is an axiom of railway economics that 
rail-way charges should not he more than the traffic can bear, 
and the present depression in the coal-export trade may justly be 
urged as a proof that the charges now levied are more than this 
traffic can hear in present conditions. 
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For all these reasons we are of opinion that the rebate of 25 per 
cent, now granted on export coal should be enhanced. We have 
given the most careful consideration to the question of the extent 
by which it should be increased and have coine to the conclusion 
that the utmost which we can recommend is an increase in the 
rebate by 50 per cent., thus making it 374 per cent, of the railway 
freight excluding the terminals at the coalfields and the docks in¬ 
stead of 25 per cent, as at present. The rebate for the three cen¬ 
tres which we have mentioned would thus he increased from lie. 1 
to Re. 1-8 for Jherriah, from He. 0-12-6 to Re. 1-2-9 for Asansol and 
from Re. 0-11-3 to Re. 1-0-9 for Raneegunge. The net receipts 
earned by the railways would he Rs. 2-7-5 from coal hooked at the 
Jherriah rate, Re. .1-14-8 from coal hooked at the Asansol rate and 
Re. 1-11-8 from coal hooked at the Raneegunge rate against the pre¬ 
war figures of Rs. 2-4-9, Re. 1-11-9 and Re. 1-8-9 respectively. 
If the terminal of Re. 0-4-0 charged in the coalfields were deducted, 
the ultimate receipts earned hy the railways wofild be Rs. 2-3-5, 
Re. 1-10-8 and Re. 1-7-8, and they would thus be slightly less 
than the pre-war figure. These figures show clearly that, it is out, 
of the question to increase, the rebate by J00 per cent, as was sug¬ 
gested by several witnesses. If our recommendation is accepted, 
the comparison between Indian rates and those in force in Smith 
Africa on the basis of the rupee at Is. fid. will work out as shown 
below. The rale for 175 miles, i.e., the rate for the whole of the 
Jharia coalfields, will he appreciably lower than the rate for the 
similar distance in South Africa. 

Statk-Wext V. 


Charges levied on export coal by the South African Railways compared 
with the charges which would be levied under our proposals by the 
Indian Railways for corresponding distances withthe rupee at Is. fid. 


Aliles. 

Over the South African 
Railways. 

Over the Indian 
Railways. 

Bate in force 
per ton of 
2,240 lbs. 
converted at 
If. till, per 
rupee. 

Rate per ton 
of 2,240 lbs. 

Indian rail¬ 
way charge j 
including 
terminals at i 
collieries and 
Oalcu tta. 

Kate per ton 
per mile. 


Rs. a. r. 

Armas. 

Rs. a. r. 

Annas. 

175 

4 0 11 

•37 

3 0 (> 

■28 

241 ... 

4 3 6 

•28 

3 14 3 

•26 

276 ... 

4 4 5 

•25 

4 5 9 

■25 


Mr. Rancrjee considers, for reasons separately recorded, that the 
present rebate should he doubled for coal exported to foreign ports. 
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It should not be overlooked that the proportion of the total coal- 
traffic handled by the railways on which the rebate is granted is 
small. The exact figures for 1924 are not yet available, but we 
understand that the rebate was given on just under a million and 
a quarter tons out of a total of about 17 j million tons carried by 
the two railways, that is on about 7 per cent. We would also 
mention here that, in connection with our proposals for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Grading Board in Chapter IX, we recommend the 
grant of the rebate in future only on certified coal. 


Gd. 4\ e have examined with some care the question of granting 

Rebate on bunker coal, a . r f )ivte °“ bunker coal brought down to the 
docks and io the Howrah and Shalimar 
depots. In paragraph f> of our report we have discussed the posi¬ 
tion of Calcutta as a hunkering port and have pointed out that the 
statistics of the number of vessels entering and leaving the port 
and of the tonnage of coal used for bunkers disclose a possibility 
that ships are now bunkering elsewhere to a somewhat greater 
extent than formerly. It is obviously desirable that the use of 
Calcutta as a bunkering port should be encouraged in every way 
possible and at first sight an easy method of securing the desired 
object might seem to be by granting a rebate on bunker coal. But 
before we could recommend a rebate, wo should have to be certain 
of results commensurate with the expense to he thrown, on the rail¬ 
way revenues: and we arc not satisfied that the rebate would load 
to any great increase in bunkering at Calcutta. It is in evidence 
that Calcutta’s strongest competitor as regards hunkering is 
Colombo. The price of coal trimmed into bunkers was in January 
Rs. 23 at Colombo against Rs. 17 at Calcutta and if a difference of 
Rs. 6 is not enough to induce steamers visiting Calcutta to hunker 
there, a further reduction of Rc. 1 bv way of rebate could not affect 
the position materially. The rebate would have to be on all coal bun¬ 
kered, and, if it were fixed at Re. 1 per ton, it would cost the rail¬ 
ways between Rs. 0 and Rs. 7 lakhs per year on the quantity of 
coal bunkered in Calcutta now: it would be difficult to show that 
there is any prospect of an increase in the quantity bunkered likely 
to compensate for this very heavy initial sacrifice. For reasons 
that will he obvious from our remarks on tramp tonnage in Chapter 
VIII, we do not consider that a reduction in the price of bunker 
coal would attract additional tonnage to Calcutta. Rone the less 
we expect an increase in the tonnage visiting Calcutta, with a 
consequent increase in bunkering, and that too without any rebate 
being granted on bunker coal. Our reason for this is our belief that 
the adoption of our recommendations will lead to an increase in the 
amount of coal exported from Calcutta, and that this will have the 
effect of attracting to the port the class of tramp steamers which 
before the war came in large numbers to load export coal. Ro 
direct measures with the object of making hunkering in Calcutta 
more attractive are in our opinion necessary. The statements below 
tehow that the railway rates on hunker coal arc already very low in 
comparison with those iii South Africa. 



Statement YI. 


Charges levied on bunker ccal by the South African Railways compared 
with the charges which would be levied by the Indian Railways for 
corresponding distances, with the rupee at Is. 4d. 



Ovf.rtiik Sonin African 
Railways. 

Over the Indian 
Railways. 

Milep. 

Rate in force 
November 
1022 per ton 
of 2,240 lbs. 
converted at 
1.9. 4d. per 
rupee. 

Rato per ton 
of 2,240 lbs. 
per mile. 

Indian rail¬ 
way charge 
including 
coalfield and 
Calcutta 
terminals. 

■ 

Rato per ton., 
per mile. 


Rs. A. I'. 

Annas. 

Rs, a. r. 

Annas. 

241 . 

11 1 0 

•74 

1 "rnflTVir' 

5 14 0 

■39 

276 . 

11 5 0 

•Go 

fl 10 6 

•39 


Statement VII. 


Charges levied on bunker coal by the South African Railways compared 
with the charges which would be levied by the Indian Railways for 
corresponding distances, with the rupee at Is. 6d. 


Miles. 

Over the South African 
Railways. 

Over the Indian 
Railways. 

Rate in force 
November 

1922 per ton 
of 2,240 lbs. 
converted at 
Is. (5 d. per 
rupee. 

i 

Rate per ton 
of 2.240 lbs. 
pier mile. 

Indian rail¬ 
way charge 
including | 
coalfield and 
Calcutta 
terminals. 

Rate per ton 
per mile. 


R S . A. F. 

Annas. 

Rs, A. P. 

Annas. 

241 . 

10 0 0 

*66 

5 14 6 

•39 

276 . 

10 10 0 

•58 

ft 10 6 

•39 


Note. —We have been unable to ascertain the exact rate charged on South African 
Railways for bunker coal over a distance of 175 miles, in order to compare it with the 
Indian rate of Rs. 4-8 6. 
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Delays in granting 
rebates. 


64. Complaints were made to us that considerable delays take 
place in obtaining rebates from the rail¬ 
ways but it has to be remembered that all 
claims to a rebate have to be carefully 
checked with the bill of lading and other documents and that this 
takes time. One cause of delay hitherto has been the necessity for 
correspondence between the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Rail¬ 
ways before rebates could be granted on coal winch is despatched by 
one railway and passes over the other. It has recently been ar¬ 
ranged that when this happens the rebate should he paid by the 
railway which despatches the coal and that the other should he 
subsequently debited with its share of the charges. Though this 
arrangement should effect some improvement, we recommend that 
the procedure for obtaining payment of the rebate should he over¬ 
hauled and that every effort should be made to insure payment 
with as little delay as possible. Claims for rebate now have to be 
submitted quarterly and we consider that their monthly submission 
should be allowed by the railways. 


65. We consider that the grant, of a rebate on export coal is pre- 
„ , , x ferable to that of a reduced rate. The re- 

rebate> bate is granted m order to stimulate the 

export of coal and therefore it should only he 
given on coal which is actually exported. If a reduced rate were 
given, there would he no guarantee that all the coal shown in the 
invoice would actually be shipped and not diverted to other des¬ 
tinations after arrival in Calcutta. For the same reason, we are 
unable to support the suggestion that the rebate should be granted 
on the weight shown in the railway invoice instead of on that given 
in the hill of lading. If coal could all he loaded direct from wagons 
into steamers, there would he less objection to this proposal, hut, 
as a proportion of it is usually dumped at the docks, there is no 
certainty that the full amount is actually shipped. The point is 
not of great importance as we shall quote in Chapter VI figures to 
show that the difference between the railway figures and those 
shown in the bill of lading is seldom more than 2 per cent. 3fr. 
Bnnerjee differs from the rest, of us in considering that, the rebate 
should he granted on the figures shown in the bill of lading plus 
2 per cent, for the presumed shortage on the railway. 


66. A proposal was placed before us that a rebate of Rs. 2-6-0 
Rebate on ooal sent to should be granted on coal despatched to 
Bombay by the all-rail Bombay hv the all-rail route. The great 
route- advantage urged for such a rebate is that if 

coal had an alternative route to Bombay competition might have the 
effect of keeping steamer freights down. We are, however, doubt¬ 
ful whether it would have this result, for, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, steamer freights are governed by world considerations 
and would not be affected by the competition of the railway to a 
particular destination. There is however an advantage which can¬ 
not he questioned, that coal transported by the all-rail route would 
arrive in Bombay in better condition as it would avoid the hand- 
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liu^s to which it is subjected at the docks in Calcutta and Bombay. 
In spite of this, with the exception of Mr. Banerjee, we are not able 
to support this proposal. It has been urged most emphatically by 
the coal trade that its greatest handicap is the inadequate and 
irregular supply of wagons in the coalfields: but this handicap 
would be accentuated if wagons took four times longer than at pre¬ 
sent to return to the coalfields, as they would if they were des¬ 
patched to Bombay instead of to the Kidderpore Docks. The 
natural route for coal intended for Bombay is by sea, via Kidder¬ 
pore Docks, and we are of opinion that any rebate given by the 
railways should be confined to coal sent by this route. 

Objections to the proposed rebate have also been raised by the 
authorities of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Under what 
is known as the telescopic-rate system, the rate per mile on coal 
carried more than 200 miles diminishes in proportion to the addi¬ 
tional distances over which it is carried. From the Bengal coalfields 
to Bombay is about 1,150 miles and therefore the mileage rate on coal 
carried to Bombay is low as compared with that on coal carried to 
Calcutta. In consequence, even when terminals and ghat charges 
are included, the actual earnings of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway amount to only 2‘77 pies and 2‘71 pies per ton per mile on 
coal carried to Bombay via Nagpur and via Jubbulpore respec¬ 
tively. Against this the statistical cost per mile of hauling one 
ton of all goods on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for the 
year ending March the 31st was 4'57 pies. Even though, for the 
reasons given elsewhere, the statistical cost per mile of carrying 
one ton of all goods may be taken as soinewbat higher than the cost 
per mile of carrying one ton of coal, the margin between 4'57 pies 
and either 2'77 or 2 71 pies is so large as to make it clear that the 
latter cannot he regarded as paying rates. This furnishes an 
additional argument against the proposal for a reduction in the 
rates to Bombay especially as many of the wagons arriving with, 
coal in Bombay would have to be worked back empty to the coal¬ 
fields at a considerable cost to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
A’ further objection raised by the authorities of that railway was 
that to grant the rebate would be equivalent to encouraging Bengal 
coal to the detriment of the coal from the collieries on their own 
system, the development of which is of importance to the railway 
because their existence results in increased general traffic on that 
section of their line. 

67. Another suggestion has been that Indian coal might he 

Rebate 
country 

sent up-country from Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and Karachi was 
so small that the concession would be of no value. Further, it 
would be quite impossible to make sure that the coal despatched 
from these ports was Indian and not foreign coal, and, if such a 
differentiation could not be made, the concession would obviously 
fail in its purpose. 


On coal sent up- 
from Indian ports. 


assisted by the grant of a rebate or a reduced 
rate on coal despatched from Indian ports 
inhnid. We found that the amount of coal 
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*68. A reversion from the present system of the prepayment of the 
_ freight on coal to the system previously in 

Ireight'tmcoaL rai way force under which it was booked “ to pay ” 

was urged upon us by several witnesses on 
the ground that the existing practice bears hardly on the smaller 
and less wealthy collieries. The point does not appear to us of 
great importance so far as export and bunker coal are concerned. 
We would, however, point out that the prepayment system was 
introduced because of the frequent refusals to take delivery of 
'consignments of coal at destination and the losses incurred by the 
railways when the coat was sold. We would also mention that 
coal is not the only commodity on which freight has to be prepaid 
and that this is also the rule for a large range of products the 
value of which is small in comparison with their bulk. Further 
the stringency of the present arrangements is considerably relaxed 
by the practice on the East Indian Hailway of allowing about 
17 days credit to collieries which are on the weekly bill system. 
But it is the smaller and less affluent collieries which have not 
been admitted to that system on which the insistence upon the 
prepayment of freight presses most hardly. In these circumstances, 
wo recommend that the position should be reviewed by the railways 
with special reference to the possibility of reverting to the former 
system of “ freight to pay ” or, if this is not considered possible, 
of continuing the present practice subject to the admission of all 
collieries alike to the weekly bill system subject to such safeguards 
as may be considered necessary. One point which wo feel called 
upon to stress is the desirability of uniformity in order to reduce 
the work of the invoicing clerks. 

69. The only other point regarding rates to which we need refer 
Seasonal rates. was llle suggestion that, to relieve the 

congestion in the coalfields during the first 
half of the year, the rate for coal should be reduced during the 
second half with the object of encouraging consumers to build 
up stocks then. We are only indirectly concerned with this 
suggestion as the grant of a seasonal rate would not affect (he 
trade in export and bunker coal except by its general effect on tlie 
working of tlie coalfields in (be first half of the year. It is diffi¬ 
cult to" believe that any reduction which is within the range of 
practical polities would suffice to induce consumers to purchase 
coal very long before they actually require it for use. The opinion 
of the coal trade is by no means unanimous in support of the sug¬ 
gestion as will be seen from the oral evidence of the representatives 
of the Indian Minins; Federation. The railways which serve the 
coalfields state that, when the total movement of all traffic includ¬ 
ing coal is considered, there is now little difference between the 
first and second six months of each year and that the margin of 
carrying capacity available is thus not sufficient to make the grant 
of a reduced rate during the second half of the year an economic 
proposition. This is borne out not only by the statistics showing 
the total tonnage of goods other than coal carried by the East Indian 
Railway for each half year since 1912, but also by the state- 
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meiit of the Port Commissioners that the variations in the flow of 
exports into the port are now much less marked than they were 
formerly, one reason for this being' that manganese ore and pig 
iron, which now bulk largely in the export trade of the port, are 
■shipped irrespective of season. In these circumstances, we have no 
recommendations to make under this head. Mr. Banerjee con¬ 
siders that seasonal rates should be granted, for the reasons given 
by him in his separate minute. 



CHAPTER VI. 


General recommendations regarding railway work. 

70. In this chapter we deal with a number of questions of 

varying degrees of importance regarding Ahe 
n onts orjvagon sup- AV ork of railways both in and outside the coal¬ 
fields which are not covered by the previous 
two chapters. The first of these questions is that of indents for 
supplies of wagons. The collieries submit particulars of their 
daily wagon requirements on a prescribed form: that in use on 
the East Indian Railway is given as Appendix 0 to their reply 
to our questionnaire. At present, in order to obviate the diffi¬ 
culties arising from temporary restrictions on hooking by a parti¬ 
cular route or to a particular destination, both railways allow a 
'greater number of wagons to he indented for than are actually 
required. The Bengal Nagpur Railway allows indents up to 
nine times the extent of the siding accommodation of a colliery, 
whilst the East Indian Railway permits collieries which have 
accommodation for three wagons or less to indent up to three 
times and other collieries to indent up to twice their siding accom¬ 
modation. A suggestion was put before us that collieries should 
be allowed to submit alternative indents; these indents would 
show in order of preference the routes by which it was desired 
to despatch wagons and if hooking by the route shown first on the 
list were restricted wagons for despatch by the second would be 
given if available and so on. We find it difficult to understand 
why this system should be considered preferable to that at present 
iu force, especially on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, on which the 
permission to indent up to nine times the siding accommodation 
appears to us to he equivalent to a system of permitting alter¬ 
native indents to the fullest possible extent, as there are only 
nine directions in all on that railway by which it is possible for 
collieries to despatch coal. As the collieries, however, appear to 
prefer the system of alternative indents we see no objection to 
its being given a trial, but the number of alternative indents 
permissible should be limited to three or four. To allow unlimited 
alternative indents might render the work of checking and classi¬ 
fying them on the East Indian Railway an impossible task. 

71. There are three classes of railway sidings in the coalfields: 

„... private sidings, assisted sidings and railway 

ins * sidings. Since 1912, the East Indian Rail¬ 

way has provided 10 private sidings, 200 assisted sidings and 29 
railway sidings: these figures include extensions. The correspond¬ 
ing figures for the Bengal Nagpur Railway are not available. The 
whole cost of the construction of a private siding, including that 
of the permanent, way, is borne by the colliery concerned except 

( 68 ’ ) 
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tliat the connections between the siding and the main line are 
put in on the terms applicable to assisted sidings. The main¬ 
tenance of the siding is, as a rule, carried out by the railway, at 
the cost of the owner, in order to ensure that it is kept up to the 
standard necessary to ensure the safe movement of rolling stock, 
■but the land on which the siding is laid remains the property 
of the owner. The cost of assisted sidings, which are the most 
numerous, is met partly hy the colliery owners and partly by 
the railway; the colliery owners pay the cost of acquiring land and 
of the earth work, whilst the railway provides the materials and 
fittings for the permanent way. An assisted siding, which on 
completion becomes the property of the railway, is constructed 
mainly for the colliery applying for it, hut the railway reserves 
the right to extend it to another colliery if this is to the advantage 
of all concerned. Should this he done, the original applicant is 
indemnified hy the refund of a proportion of the cost of the siding, 
at the expense of the colliery (o which the siding is extended. A 
railway siding is provided when loading accommodation has to he 
found for a large number of small collieries close together and 
when it appears advisable to retain the right of varying from time 
to time the, extent, of the loading accommodation so as to suit the 
needs of the collieries situated on the siding. Such sidings are 
constructed on land acquired by the railway at its own cost and 
the only charge recovered from the collieries is a monthly charge 
for each wagon-length allotted to them. 

We received numerous complaints of delays not only in dealing 
with applications for the provision of new sidings or the exten¬ 
sion of sidings already in existence, hut also in constructing the 
sidings or the extensions after sanction has been given. One of 
the main causes of delay, that occasioned by the shortage of 
second-hand rails, is rapidly disappearing. The other arises from 
the necessity for careful and detailed examination of all such 
proposals in order that the railway authorities may satisfy them! 
selves that there will he an increase in traffic commensurate with 
the expenditure involved and that there are no technical objections; 
this cannot he entirely removed. We consider, however, that six 
months should be ample time in which to arrive at a decision 
whether a siding or an extension should he sanctioned or not and 
that, when sanction has been given, not more than six months 
should ordinarily elapse before the work is completed. 

We would suggest that any grievance which may he felt when 
the refusal of a railway to provide a siding is based merely on 
doubts whether it would prove remunerative would lie removed 
if file applicant were permitted to put in liis own siding on the 
terms which apply to private sidings. If subsequent experience 
were to show that the traffic passing over the siding gave a fair 
return, say 6 per cent, on the capital outlay, the railway concerned 
would then refund the amount which it would have spent if the 
siding had originally been put in on the terms applicable to 
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ussisted sidings. To avoid possibility of dispute arising in regard 
to the amount actually spent, this should be determined at the time 
when tbe siding is constructed. The extension on similar terms of 
sidings so as to allow them to take trainloads of 2b or 30 wagons 
might also be permitted. 

72. We found no point in railway working which gave rise to 

Load-line; over-loading ^ criticism' than the charges which are 

and under-loading. levied tor over-loading wagons. A few words 
of explanation will make clear what are the 
grievances alleged under this head. The margin allowed for over¬ 
loading is one ton and for under-loading two tons. This means that, 
if a wagon has a marked carrying capacity of 18 tons, it does not 
become liable for over-loading charges unless it is loaded with more 
than 19 tons. The coal in excess of 19 tons has to lie thrown off 
and subsequently collected either t.o be used for adjusting the 
weights of other wagons from the colliery concerned or to be re¬ 
turned to the colliery or to bo despatched in a full wagon load 
as soon as sufficient has accumulated. Tf the wagon were loaded 
with less than 18 tons, the actual weight of' coal carried would be 
charged for subject to a minimum of It! tons, that is, if a wagon 
were loaded only with 14 tons, 16 tons would be charged for. Tt 
is important to note that the penalty is not levied unless the 
number of wagons over-loaded by a colliery exceeds 5 per cent, 
of the total number of wagons despatched during the month. It is 
then levied at the rate of lie. 1 per wagon on all the wagons 
over-loaded in excess of 5 per cent, unless the percentage exceeds 
7. It the percentage of oven-loaded wagons is more than 7 
but less than 10, the penalty is Rs. 3 per wagon, whilst if it is 
over 10 per emit., the penalty is 11s. 10 per wagon. Thus if a 
colliery were to despatch 606‘wagons in a month and 144 of these 
were over-loaded, 5 per cent., that is 30 wagons, would be exempt 
from penalty; the balance 114 wagons, would be liable to a penalty 
of Its. 10 each and the total penalty charged would be Its, 1,140. 
The extent to which over-loading takes place is evident from the 
fact that from October 1923 to September 1924 penalties amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 1,47,406-8 were levied by tbe East Indian Railway on 
24,190 wagons, an average of about Its. 6 per wagon, whilst for 
the same period Rs. 30,998 were levied on 4,727 wagons on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, an average of about Rs. 6-8 per wagon. 


Tbe Coal Traffic Conference of 1912, on whose recommenda¬ 
tion the margins allowed for over-loading and under-loading were 
fixed at one and two tons respectively, thought that tbe difficulties 
arising from over-loading would be avoided if the height to which 
coal might be loaded in each wagon were marked hv a load-line 
painted in white, on the basis of' 42 cubic feet of coal to the ton. 
This suggestion was acted on, but the figures quoted above show 
that tbe number of over-loaded wagons is still as high as ever 
’n spite of the heavy penalties which are levied on them. It 
appears to us that the marking of the load-line has accentuated 
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rather than diminished the trouble, owing to the tendency of colliery 
managers and loading contractors, especially the latter, to regard it 
as an infallible guide which relieves them of further responsibility 
in the matter. It was never intended to servo this purpose, for the 
Coal Traffic Conference recognised that the specific gravity of 
Bengal coal varied between 40 and 45 cubic feet per ton. Experi¬ 
ments recently carried out at certain collieries by tbe staff of the 
Chief Mining Eugineer show that the cubic capacity of Jharia 
coal varies from 3U to 44 cubic feet per ton, whilst that of Disher- 
garh coal runs as high as 48 cubic feet to the ton. It is obvious- 
that, where the cubic capacity of coal is as high as tbe latter figure, 
a load-line based on a specific gravity of 42 cubic feet, can be of very 
little use. 

The only satisfactory solution of the vexed question of over¬ 
loading would be found in a type of open wagon which when loaded 
flush with the top would not he over-loaded, whatever the specific 
gravity of the coal loaded in it. The feasibility of providing such 
wagons is a matter which obviously requires very careful techni¬ 
cal consideration but we consider that it should he explored. The 
replacement of existing wagons by wagons of such a type would 
he a matter of time and Mr. Banerjee is of opinion that, mean¬ 
while. no limit should he placed on the extent to which under-load¬ 
ing should be permitted and that the margin for over-loading should 
be raised from one ton to two tons as was suggested by Messrs. 
Bowrey and Ironside at the Coal Traffic Conference, of 1912. The 
rest of us are unable to agree with. him. We would endorse the 
view of the Coal Traffic Conference of 1912 that the question is one 
which involves the safety of the public. The permanent way and 
the wagons are constructed to carry a certain maximum load and, 
if this load is largely exceeded, there is considerable risk that 
springs'will break, that axles will heat and that other defects will 
appear leading to derailments and accidents. We do'not consider 
it desirable therefore that the margin of one ton at present allowed 
for over-loading should he increased. The margin of two tons 
allowed for under-loading also appears to us ample and we see no 
reason why wagon-capacity should he reduced further than this. 
An inadequate wagon supply is hardly likely to he remedied when 
w T agons leave the coalfields .several tons short of their proper load. 

A proposal to reduce over-loading was put forward by the East 
Indian Railway some years ago. It was that all wagons should 
he marked with a “ Mineral Loading Index Figure ’’ which should 
he used for the purpose of calculating the height, to which coal 
and other minerals might be loaded, according to their varying 
specific gravities, in each type of wagon. This index figure would 
he the floor area of each wagon worked out in square feet and 
divided into 12 with the result given to five places of decimals. 
In order to arrive at the height- to which each class of coal might 
be loaded in each type of wagon it would be necessary to multiply 
the index figure by tlic specific, gravity of the coal to be loaded 
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and by the quantity of coal which might be loaded in each parti¬ 
cular type of wagon as follows: — 



Specific gravity 
of coal. 

Quantity of coal 

Height to which 

Index figure. 

which may he 

coal may be 

loaded- 

loaded. 

•05007 

42 cubic feet. 

19 tons. 

1-1'7-t inches or 3 feet 
SJ inches. 


The colliery manager or his representative would know the 
specific gravity of each class of coal raised at his collieries and would 
be responsible for marking in chalk on the inside of each wagon the 
height to which he finds, on calculation, it should be loaded. 

The railway companies stated that they would be prepared to 
assist colliery managers further by issuing a printed pamphlet 
which would save them all calculations. In this pamphlet there 
would be a separate page for every specific gravity that could 
possibly be applicable to steam, coal, rubble coal, slack coal, soft 
coke or hard coke. On each such page would be found against 
the different index, figures the height* to which the required amount 
of coal should be loaded. 

Though the suggestion did not meet with the approval of the 
coal trade, it was adopted with satisfactory results by at least 
one group of collieries and its general acceptance would, in our 
view, have done much to obviate complaints regarding over-loading 
charges. We can only surmise that the method proposed was con¬ 
sidered too complicated to be worked. But, in point of fact, the 
information in the printed pamphlet which the railways proposed 
to issue would have saved all calculations on the part of the colliery 
managers and loading contractors other than that of the specific 
gravity of their coal which they should be in the best position 
to ascertain. We, therefore, recommend that the proposal should 
now be given a fair trial, that all wagons in use and all new 
wagons should be marked with a mineral loading index figure, 
arid that a load-line should not be marked on new wagons. The 
existing load-lines need not be painted out but the pamphlet 
should show, in addition to the information mentioned above, the 
height above or below the existing load-line to which coal of 
different specific gravities should he loaded. We find it difficult 
to believe that colliery managers and loading contractors could not 
avoid over-loading if they had this information. 

73. It was asserted that even when efforts were made* to work 

m , on the lines proposed bv the East Indian 

area o wagons. Bail way, over-loading and under-loading 

still resulted and that this could only he due to the tares of the 
wagons supplied being incorrectly marked on them. The railway 
witnesses staled that the tare is cheeked whenever the wagon 
leaves a railway workshop after repairs, but tests carried out at rail- 
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way collieries show that there is some justification for criticism. 
We would, therefore, stress the importance of a more careful verifi¬ 
cation of the tare marked on each wagon whenever it passes through 
a workshop, and of frequent tests of the weighbridges used at the 
workshops. 


74. Demurrage charges were condemned by some witnesses in 

, language more emphatic than is justified bv 

JJemurrage charges. ,, v i i j i r " 

the figures supplied by the railways, in 

192d demurrage was charged on 3,48*3 wagons on the East Indian 
Railway and the amount realised was Rs. 42,187, whilst on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Rs. 7,31(5 were realised from <331 w'agons 
in the same year. These figures cannot be considered high, but 
undoubtedly the levy of demurrage charges tends to hold up in 
colliery-sidings wagons which have been fully loaded and are ready 
for despatch. For instance, if the loading of some of the wagons on 
a siding is not completed before the pilot guard arrives, the load¬ 
ing contractor is in a dilemma. He cannot expect that the pilot, 
which has a large number of colliery sidings to work, will wait 
indefinitely till loading is finished, but if he allows the wagons 
to he drawn he loses money. If he hands over to the pilot guard 
the declaration notes for the loaded wagons only, he is eventually 
penalised to the extent of the demurrage charges which are incurred 
on the wagons left behind. If on the contrary he hands over the 
declaration notes for both the loaded and the partially 

loaded wagons, he has eventually to repay to his employer 
the difference in the freight payable on the weight actually 
loaded and the minimum weight charged by the railways. 

In these circumstances, it not infrequently happens that 

the loading contractor refuses to hand over the declaration 
notes at all and subsequently protects himself by asserting that 
all the wagons were ready when the pilot guard arrived at the 
siding but that they were not drawn out for reasons best known to 
the guard. If the loading contractor ran no risk ol' being 

penalised, he could have no objection to handing over to 
the pilot guard declaration-notes for the wagons which 
were ready for despatch. We would suggest that the railways 
should agree as an experiment to suspend the levy of penalties 
whore only one or two wagons are left, behind or have to be drawn 
out and returned next day for completion of loading. The con¬ 
tinuance of the concession would depend on the effect which it is 
found to have on the detention of wagons. The colliery should 
assist bv commencing loading from the entrance to the siding 
so that the partially loaded wagons would be in the rear and it 
would be a simple matter to detach them. 


75. The extent to 

Assistant by collieries 
to railways. 


which the efficiency of the railways in the 
coalfields can be increased by the cordial co¬ 
operation of the colliery with the railway 
staff need hardly be emphasised. 'Among 


the recommendations of the Coal Traffic Conference of 1912 to this 


end was one that collieries should see that wagons are examined 
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before 1 loading and again before despatch with special reference to 
the fixing of door pins. Both railways state that very little assist¬ 
ance is given to them in this matter. ^Neglect of this causes an 
amount of trouble entirely disproportionate to the work involved in 
fixing the door pins as, unless the pins are fixed, it is not safe for a 
wagon to run on the main line and, once a wagon is loaded, it has to 
be partially unloaded before the door can be properly fastened. "W e 
consider, therefore, that the point is of sufficient importance to 
justify us in drawing the special attention of colliery owners 
and managers to do it. 

A further recommendation which was made by the Coal Traffic 
Conference in regard to the assistance which would be given by col¬ 
lieries to the railways was that managing agents should instruct 
their collieries to load coal for upcountry directions on the East 
Indian ltaibvay in covered wa,gons whenever they were available 
provided that the marshalling of wagons permitted it. This 
would have the double advantage of securing covered wagons for 
the longer-di&tnnce traffic, with a reduced risk of pilferage, and 
of supplying the receiving railways with the most suitable type of 
wagons for loading produce in the downward direction. The col¬ 
lieries explain that their failure to comply with the request of the 
railways on this point is mainly due to the fact that open and 
covered wagons are not placed in their sidings in groups but 
are indiscriminately mixed. We are of' opinion that open and 
covered wagons should be separated before being sent out in 
pilot-loads and that, if this is clone, colliery managers and load¬ 
ing contractors should take special care to see that the covered 
wagons are utilised whenever possible for upcountry traffic. 

70. In connection with the question of the assistance which 
could be given by the collieries to the rail¬ 
ways, we would here record our opinion 
that, at many collieries, the work of the 
loading contractor does not receive the amount of supervision 
from the colliery managers which its importance in the efficient 
working of the colliery demands. We cannot but think that 
many of the complaints in regard to over-loading and under-load¬ 
ing and demurrage charges would disappear were a more careful 
check over the working of the loading contractor 
some one in a position of authority in the colliery, 
in short, advocate more out-door supervision both by 


Co-operation between 
collieries and railways. 


and the railway staff; by the collieries 
loading contractors and by the railways 
guards, 


over 

over 


the 

that 


exercised by 
We would, 
tbe collieries 
work of th e 
of the pilot" 


The Coal Traffic Conference of 1912 suggested that the best 
method of securing co-operation between the collieries and the rail¬ 
ways would hie the institution of monthly meetings between colliery 
and railway staff. When this suggestion was made, it was very 
cordially received bv both sides and was immediately acted on 
but the monthly meetings soon lapsed. In the face of the criti¬ 
cisms of the working of the railways which have been made in 



evidence before us and of the view of the railways that they 
receive little or no assistance from the collieries in matters in 
regard to which the latter could render appreciable help, we 
are forced to the conclusion that such meetings could not fail 
to serve a very useful purpose in enabling both the railways 
and the collieries to appreciate each other’s difficulties. We 
would, therefore, recommend that they should he revived and 
we consider that the fullest measure of usefulness will be secured 
if they are given a somewhat more formal character than pre¬ 
viously. We would suggest that the railways should be represented 
by their Coal Manager and their local district or divisional officer, 
and the collieries by representatives nominated by the Association 
of Colliery Managers in India and by the Indian* Mine Managers’ 
Association. The latter would be the regular colliery representatives 
hut the meetings should also be open to any colliery manager who 
wished to bring forward any points in regard to railway working for 
discussion, Formal minutes of the meetings, over which the Coal 
Manager of the railway concerned would seem the most suitable 
person to preside, should be kept. Copies of these should be 
forwarded to the Agent of the railway through the bead of the 
department concerned and also to the Indian Mining Association 
and to the Indian Mining Federation. It would be desirable 
that the local district officer of the railway should be given at 
least a fortnight’s notice of any point to lie brought forward at 
a meeting in order to enable him to make a preliminary 
investigation into it. Meetings held on these lines should, in 
our view, be of great beuefit both to the railways and the collieries. 

77. Where wagons are loaded in rakes and half rakes to one 

T c ,, destination but are intended for different 

railway receipt for rakes consumer?, a consignor would often like to 
anil half rakes. get more than one railway receipt in order 

to facilitate his business transactions. Wo are 
of opinion that this should he allowed by the railways, as it will 
tend to encourage the loading of rakes and half rakes and the 
quicker turnround of wagons. The only objection which has been 
urged to Ibis proposal is that it involves additional clerical work 
but this is not, in our opinion, sufficient to counterbalance the 
advantage which would result both to the coal trade and the rail¬ 
ways from the quicker turnround of wagons. 

78. We consider that there is no objection to rakes and half rakes 
Splitting up of rakes ° f wagons being split up among different col- 

and halfrakos among differ- licries even though tliey lire not under the 
ent. collieries. same management so long ns the collieries 

are served by the same depot-station. 

79. Amongst the minor handicaps to which Indian coal is 

subjected in competing with other coal, is 
eragB ' the loss by pilferage on the railways. 

Estimates regarding the extent to which this occurs varied from 
2 to G per cent. These can be checked by actual figures as the 
Chief Mining Engineer to the Railway Board informs us that 
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the loss on 324,648 tons despatched by him to the docks between 
April and October 1924 worked out at 1-55 per cent, and that 
rewoighment-tests on the North Western Railway carried out 
between January and July 1924 showed a loss of 28,730 tons, 
that is of 3-78 per cent. We consider that two per cent, may 
safely be taken as the average loss in transit between the collieries 
and Calcutta. This cannot be considered heavy, but it 
is obviously desirable that every effort should be made to 
reduce it to vanishing point. Beyond suggesting that special 
attention should be paid to (he safe custody of coal in 
the depots at Howrah and Shalimar we need not, however, make 
any specific recommendation on the point as the recent improve¬ 
ments in the watch and ward staff on both railways show that 
they are fully alive to its importance. In his separate minute, 
Hr. Banerjee mentions in detail the steps which he considers 
should be taken in this respect. 

80. We now come to what we regard as one of the most im¬ 
portant recommendations in our report. 

Supply of open wagons competing with other coals Indian coal 

° 00 ieries- suffers from no greater handicap than that 

which is imposed on it by the. amount of slack, dust and shale 
which it contains. At all the ports that we visited we were very 
greatly impressed by the excellent condition of some of the coals 
received from other countries and we cannot too strongly em¬ 
phasise that, if Indian coal is to recover its old markets, it must 
be properly cleaued and screened. Cleaning and screening are 
independent operations serving different purposes. The former 
aims at the removal of all matter other than coal of the required 
quality, such as shale, coarse-grained or water-marked coal, etc-..; 
screening on the other hand is for the purpose of getting rid 
of dust and smalls. Washing is one method of eliminating im¬ 
purities, and its use for Natal coal led several witnesses in overseas 
ports to suggest that Indian coal also ought to be washed. We 
have inquired why this is not done and have learnt that with 
Indian coal the method has proved useless. Shale cannot be 
removed from Indian eoal by washing, partly becattse the specific 
gravity of the shale and the coal is very similar and partly be¬ 
cause they are so intermixed as to he inseparable unless the coal 
is broken up. Ror this reason Indian coal 1ms to be cleaned 
by hand-picking. To enable this operation to be performed sat¬ 
isfactorily the coal should pass along a picking belt, but it 
is not economical to iise a picking belt when the coal has to be 
stacked extensively, and the impurities have then to be picked 
out from the coal in the stack or in the wagon. We have already 
pointed out that stacking is at present very prevalent in Indian 
collieries, and for this reason the coal is often not cleaned properly. 
The remedy is an improved wagon supply. It should be mentioned 
however that Dishergarh Poniati coal, being very homogeneous, 
suffers less from this cause than other coals : in fact it requires 
so little cleaning that picking belts are not necessary. The neces- 
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sity for stacking is the chief reason, also for the comparative 
failure of the coal trade to screen the coal. It is useless to remove 
dust and smalls from coal which is going to he stacked; for more 
dust and more smalls are formed by disintegration. On the 
other hand, it is very difficult to arrange for coal to be screened 
thoroughly at the time of loading from stack, because hand-load¬ 
ing is then necessary and to screen by hand means great delay 
and is almost impossible when dealing with large quantities. 
Screening cannot be carried out economically unless the coal is 
passed over a screen into wagons, when first raised. Therefore 
for both cleaning and screening, the provision of a regular 
supply of open wagons is essential. 

A screening plant would be of no use unless it included mecha¬ 
nical appliances—with or without picking belts—which would 
permit coal to be loaded direct into the wagons. The cost of 
mechanical appliances for loading coal into covered wagons is 
prohibitive and the efficiency of any plant so far devised is more 
than doubtful. It is in evidence that many collieries which in¬ 
stalled mechanical appliances have had to discard them or are un¬ 
able to use them to the best advantage because they have been unable 
to obtain a regular supply of opeu wagons. 

We are convinced that only by the use of mechanical appliances, 
power driven or otherwise, can the despatch of coal in the best con¬ 
dition be ensured : and we consider proper cleaning and screening 
to be so vital a factor in the recovery of the export-trade that we 
cannot too strongly recommend the supply of none hut open wagons 
to collieries which instal such appliances. We need hardly say 
that we would not confine the supply of open wagons to collieries 
which load coal for export. It is obvious that these collieries 
vary from time to time and that no firm will incur the expense 
of installing the appliances unless it is certain that these can 
always be used. The East Indian Railway informed us that orders 
are in force on their system for open wagons to be supplied 
to collieries which have mechanical loading appliances and that 
the matter is watched very closely. There was, however, 
some conflict of evidence as to tile extent to which the orders 
were being carried out in practice and we would recommend 
that a careful investigation should he Qiade on this point. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway objected that the supply of open wagons 
to collieries using mechanical loading appliances would result in 
a considerable loss of capacity because of the time that would he 
lost in sorting out the wagons and, sometimes, in keeping them on 
hand until the pilots serving the collieries were ready to go out 
with them. We would point out that the work involved in 
sorting and marshalling wagons on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
as on other railways, has been very greatly reduced since the 
introduction of the wagon pool. But oven if the objection raised 
by the Bengal Nagpur Railway were stronger than we consider 
it, we should have no hesitation, for the reasons alreadv given. 
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in recommending the supply on Wiat system of open wagons to 
collieries which have mechanical loading appliances. 

We would not go so far as to recommend that open wagons 
should be supplied for all coal traffic to the docks, though we 
hope that, if the recommendation we have made above is accepted, 
this will come about naturally from the fact that the collieries 
which despatch coal i'or export will he led to instal mechanical 
loading appliances. We consider it desirable that the aim should 
be to provide only open wagons for dock traffic, so that by the 
time the Port Commissioners are in a position to instal mechanical 
unloading appliances for dealing with open wagons, the system 
of supplying only such wagons for dock traffic will have already- 
been established. 

81. A question to which we have devoted considerable attention 
is what, if any, preference should be given by 

Coal Transportation railways in the matter of wagon-supply for 

l,Ulcer- export coal. The control of wagon-supplies 

dates from January 1917. Prior to that date, preference in the 
matter of wagon-supply was, by agreement between the railways 
and the coal-trade, usually given to loco, coal, coal required by works 
of public utility (such as gas, electric-supply and tramway companies 
and water works) and coal transported in rakes; the railways could, 
however, also sanction special supplies of wagons when they thought 
it desirable. In 1917, the Government of India, in view of the in¬ 
creasing demand for coal both for military purposes and for the 
industrial requirements of the country, appointed a Committee so 
to regulate distribution as to ensure that the demands of military 
and naval authorities were met in their entirety and those of 
ordinary commercial consumers as fully and economically as cir¬ 
cumstances permitted. Under this system, requisition and distri¬ 
bution were not sufficiently coordinated and delays frequently re¬ 
sulted from the references which were necessary between the 
Committee and the Chief Mining Kng-ineer to the Railway 
Board, whose headquarters are in Calcutta, on the one hand and 
the Government of India and the Railway Board on the other. 
The Committee was, therefore, replaced in October 1917 by a single 
officer, the Coal Controller. This appointment continued until 
the end of April 1919, when it was abolished and the work was 
taken over by file Deputy- Coal Controller under the designation 
of Coal Transportation Officer to the Railway Board. It was hoped 
that it would he possible gradually to do away with the control 
of wagon supplies, but this hope has not vet. been realised. Since 
the end of 1992, the Coal Transportation Officer has had the assis¬ 
tance of an Advisory Committee of which the Director of Industries, 
Bengal, is the Chairman. 

It is unnecessary here to describe the various schemes of wagon 
distribution which have been devised from time to time in order to 
bold the balance as fairly as possible between consunfers and pro¬ 
ducers. The evidence received shows a general agreement both 
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among tlio coal-trade and among consumers that, whatever the 
justification for the appointment of the Coal Transportation Officer 
in the abnormal conditions arising out of the war, its continuance, 
at any rate in its present form, is undesirable. It is not to be 
•expected that any system which could be devised for the control of 
wagon distribution would give satisfaction to producers and con¬ 
sumers alike, for the very existence of such a system is evidence 
that there are not enough wagons for all requirements, or in other 
words, is evidence of a serious defect in railway facilities. There 
is, we find, a feeling that, so long as the control over wagon 
supplies is exercised by an officer who is responsible not to the 
railways concerned but to the Railway Board, so long -will the 
railways be without incentive to remedy the deficiencies, and that 
the continuance of the Coal Transportation Officer’s appointment 
tends to stereotype an unsatisfactory state of affairs. It is this 
feeling that is at the bottom of the desire that the post should 
be abolished, and that there should be a reversion to the system 
in force prior to 1917 when the railways concerned were able to 
manage without bis assistance. 

As we have pointed out in Chapter TV, the general wagon posi¬ 
tion is now more satisfactory than it has been for some years past. 
Both in that chapter and in this we have made various recom¬ 
mendations which aim at further improvement. The time 
has, therefore, come, in our view, when the Coal Transportation 
Officer can safely he dispensed with and when preference in the 
matter of wagon supplies can he restricted within vorv small limits. 
We consider that it should he confined to loco, coal, including coal 
for inland river navigation companies and for ocean-going steamers 
from Calcutta under mail contracts with (government, to coal for 
works of public utility, and to certified coal for export. Our reasons 
for recommending that the first two of these three classes should be 
given preferential treatment need no explanation. As regards ex¬ 
port coal, we would point out that the prompt and regular arrival 
of coal at the docks is an absolutely essential factor in the recovery 
of overseas markets. It enables the maximum amount of coal 
to be loaded direct from wagon to ship and thus by avoiding the 
additional handling necessitated by dumping goes far to secure 
that the coal leaves India in the best possible condition. What 
is equally important, it prevents ships from incurring demurrage 
charges or, as has been known to occur, from leaving with only 
a part cargo : this is a point which is of the greatest interest to 
consumers at the receiving end who arc far more likely to place 
orders for Indian coal if they are certain that there will be no 
delays or difficulties in shipping it. Our reasons for recommend¬ 
ing that preferential treatment should be granted only to certi¬ 
fied coal will be found in Chapter IX. 

If preference in the matter of wagon supplies were restricted 
within the limits that we sugeest, the balance of the wagons avail¬ 
able would be distributed to the collieries on a proportionate basis. 
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Such a basis is now in existence but is inoperative for part of the- 
year owing to the number of special supplies authorised. 

Under this system, each colliery is allotted “ a daily wagon 
basis This is obtained by working out the average number 
of wagons the colliery would have required daily in order to load 
its average monthly raisings of coal in the last quarter but one 
plus the average amount of coal in stock during that quarter. The 
figures of the last quarter but one are taken because of the im¬ 
possibility of getting the figures for the last quarter in time to- 
work out the new basis lor the colliery. When the number of 
wagons available for public supplies on any particular day is 
unequal to the demand, the collieries are allotted a percentage of 
their daily wagon basis which thus represents the relation borne by 
the number of wagons available to the total of the daily 
wagon bases of all the collieries indenting. This basis appears 
suitable, but the matter is one for agreement between the coal- 
trade and the railways. 

We have considered the question whether the preferential wagon 
supplies allotted to collieries under our recommendations should 
be treated as cumulative, that is, whether the number of wagons 
received by a colliery in excess of (he number which it would have 
obtained if it were not despatching loco coal, coal for works of 
public utility, or certified export coal, should be deducted from the 
supplies subsequently given to it. This system lias been tried, but 
did not prove workable and we are therefore unable to recommend 
its adoption. 

If our recommendations under this bead are accepted, the retent¬ 
ion of the Coal Transportation Officer with his present large staff 
will no longer be necessary. The supply of wagons for the move¬ 
ment of loco coal and for coal for works of public utility would 
be automatic. Tlie only work of the Coal Transportation Officer 
which would be left would therefore be the issue of instructions 
for the preferential treatment of certified export coal. This would 
not in itself provide sufficient work for a whole-time officer, but 
we consider that such an officer is required generally to facilitate 
the movement of export coal. He could render valuable service in 
looking after the marshalling, despatch and transit of export coal 
and especially in arranging with shippers that they should, as far 
as possible, load their coal in full train-loads at one colliery or 
at collieries on pilot-sections served by the same depot station, 
a point to which we have drawn special attention in Chapter IV. 
This may not always be practicable, but if the matter were specially 
brought to the notice of shippers there is reason to believe that 
much could be done in this direction. A. further way in which a 
whole-time officer could render assistance would be in watching the 
arrival of wagons at the docks and in seeing that they are placed 
properly and turned round quickly. In short, he could be a most 
useful link not only between the coal-trade and the port on the 
one hand and the two railways on the other, but also between the 
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two railways themselves. We therefore recommend that the Coal 
Transportation Officer should he replaced as soon as possible by an 
officer of this character, who would he directly responsible to the 
railways and who, with the very small staff that he would require, 
would be paid by them. His headquarters would, of course, be in 
Calcutta. 

In order to permit of the preferential treatment which we re¬ 
commend in the matter of wagon supplies, it would be necessary for 
the East Indian and the Bengal Nagpur Railways to continue to 
be exempted from the provisions of section 42 ( 2 ) of the Railway 
Act. Unless there is any legal objection to such a course, a point 
on which we are not competent to express an opinion, we would urge 
that the position should be regularised by a formal notification 
under Section 147 of the Railways Act exempting the Railways con¬ 
cerned from section 42 (2). Mr. Banerjee dissents from this view 
and considers that preferential treatment should be a matter for 
arrangement between the railways concerned and the coal trade. 

We are of opinion that before any change is made, on the lines 
that we suggest, in the present system of allotting special wagon 
supplies for the carriage of coal for industrial consumers in India 
that are in need of assistance, at least six months’ notice should he 
given of the proposed change in order that both the coal trade and 
the consumers may have sufficient time to make preparations to adapt 
themselves to it. This notice should be given not later than the end 
of the first half of the year, when conditions in regard to wagon- 
supply normally begin to become easier, and as much earlier as 
possible. It should, we think, be made clear that in no circum¬ 
stances will the system of special or emergency supplies be revived 
and if consumers refrain from making themselves secure in the 
matter of supplies during that part of the year when the wagon 
position renders it easy for them to do so, whether through un¬ 
willingness to lock up capital in the purchase of coal before it is 
actually required or because they have insufficient stacking accom¬ 
modation, they will do so at their own risk. We make this recom¬ 
mendation as it is obvious that if exceptions are once permitted 
this can only lead to the revival of the present system in its full 
working. 

We would add that when the new railway collieries in the Bokaro 
Ramgarh, Karanpura and Talchar coalfields reach their full develop¬ 
ment, it should greatly ease the wagon position in the Raniganj 
and Jhavia fields, inasmuch as the demand for'wagons for the trans¬ 
port of loco coal in the latter fields would be much reduced. This 
assumes that the total rolling stock increases pari pa.xxu with 
the extension of open lines and therefore that at least as many 
wagons are available for those fields as at present, a larger propor¬ 
tion of the supply would thus be available for the carriage of coal 
for industrial purposes. 



CHAPTER VH. 


The Working of the Calcutta Docks and Coal Depots. 


Handling of shipment 
and hunker coal. 


82. To the Port Commissioners of Calcutta, as to the railways, we' 
are indebted for a very full and exhaus¬ 
tive reply to the special questionnaire 
issued to them. We attach as Appendix X\I 
to our report a statement showing the tonnage of coal which passed 
through the Port of Calcutta in each year since 1912. The figures 
in this statement have been furnished by the Port Commissioners 
with the exception of those for bunker coal loaded w overside ” 
prior to 1917 which are not available from the Port Commissioners’ 
reeords and for which, therefore, the figures for bunker coal 
supplied by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence 
have, been utilised. It will be seen that the, figures for both 
cargo and hunker coal are given under three heads, “ Docks,” 
“Overside” and “Garden Reach Depot” representing the three 
channels through which coal leaves Calcutta by sea. The term 
“ Docks ” needs no explanation. “ Overside ” coal is that which 
is shipped either as cargo or as bunkers from the coal depots at 
Howrah and Shalimar on the opposite side of the Hooghly to that 
on which the docks are situated. The Garden Reach depot, 
although the property of the Port Commissioners and in reality 
part of their dock system, is in practice used exclusively by 
Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. This firm formerly shipped 
coal from the private jetty known as the Brace Bridge Hall Depot: 
when this was acquired by the Port Commissioners it was replaced 
by the present one a little further up stream at Garden Reach. 

Appendix XVI shows that almost all the cargo coal which leaves 
Calcutta is shipped at the docks and that the position is almost 
exactly reversed in regard to hunker coal: little bunkering is now 
done at the docks, although prior 1o the war well over 200,000 tons 
were annually bunkered there. At present two-thirds of the coal 
passing through the Garden Reach depot is exported, the remainder 
being used for bunkering. We propose to consider the facilities 
at the docks and at the coal depots separately. The Garden Reach 
depot is to all intents and purposes, a private one and we have 
therefore no recommendations to make in regard to it. We attach 
a plan showing the position of all the coal berths aijd depots to 
which we refer. 

813. The coal loading berths at the Kidderpore Docks are in Dock 
No. 2. There are ten of these in all, ol 
'rheo^ loading b.-rth- whicll y os . 19 and 20 are fitted with me- 
clianieai loading 1 appliances of the type 
known as Beckett’s plant. At the remaining eight, Nos. 15 to 18, 

( 82 ) 
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22, 23, 28 and the “New Horse Jetty ” (shown as No. 21 in the- 
plan), which are in blocks of four on each side of the dock, coal 
is loaded by hand, that is in baskets carried by coolies either from 
wagons or from dumps. There is sufficient accommodation at all 
the berths to permit an aggregate of 80,000 to 100,000 tons of 
coal to be dumped at any one time. 

Of the two Beckett’s plants, the one at No. 20 berth was installed 
in 1902, and the other only last year. The two plants were in use 
at the same time only for a few months, for'soon after the new plant 
commenced work, the other had to be overhauled and this work has 
not yet been completed. It is anticipated that both plants will 
be working in Hay or June of this year. The older plant 
consists of four cranes with a maximum lift of 28 feet above the 
quay and a maximum radius of 3T feet: a fifth crane is about 
to be added- The cost in 1902 was Its. 1,35,100, of which Rs. 45,900 
was expended on a power house. The cost of the newer plant 
which consists of five cranes with a maximum lift, of 63 feet and 
a maximum radius of 53 feet was Rs. 3,87,040. An electric-driven 
hydraulic power station to operate both plants has recently been 
provided at a cost of Rs. 1,87,300. The cost of the quay wall, 
skip trench, railway lines and other accessories at each berth was 
approximately Rs. 4,60,000. The total cost of the two plants was 
thus approximately Rs. 16,29,440. A brief description of the 
Beckett’s plant will show in what respects it falls short of the 
requirements of an up-to-date coal loading port. Each plant has 
four or five hydraulic cranes along- the quayside. These lift the 
coal in cylindrical skips each holding five and a half tons. At a 
little distance from the cranes and parallel to the quay front, 
runs a trench with vertical wails deep enough to hold a skip. On 
either side of the trench there are two sets of tracks. The outer 
tracks are for the wagons which bring the coal: and the inner 
tracks carry hoppers which transfer the coal from the wagons into 
the skips. The hoppers are partly loaded with coal from the 
wagons by gravity but the work has to be finished bv coolies. 
When a hopper has been loaded, it is moved along the'track into 
a position convenient for discharging its contents into a skip which 
is awaiting a load at the bottom of the trench. Discharge is 
effected by opening n door at the bottom of tlie hopper and allow¬ 
ing the coal to run into the skip by gravity. When the skip 
is full, it is lifted by the crane and closes, 'in passing, the doors 
of the hoppers, thus enabling the loading of coal into the hoppers 
to continue. The driver of the crane lowers the skip into the 
hold of the vessel and, when it nears the bottom, operates two side 
ropes which lift the shell of the skip away from its base, so that 
the coal runs out into the hold, 

84. The important point in regard to the Beckett’s plant is that it 
is not a completely mechanical plant and 
Mechanical loading ap- that the coal is liable to breakage when it 
phances m South Africa. i s shovelled by coolies into the hoppers. It 
may, therefore, be of interest to compare it. 
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with the, plant in use at Durban and Delagoa Bay. At the Point 
side of the port, at Durban, c.oal is shipped by baskets which are 
lifted either by hand from railway trucks or by ships’ winches 
from punts which have been loaded by one of the appliances across 
the channel at the Bluff or by buckets lifted by electric or hydrau¬ 
lic cranes. At the Bluff, where most of the cargo coal is loaded, 
the two systems in operation are the transporter system and the 
belt conveyor system. Under the transporter system, the coal 
trucks are lifted on a dumper and the contents are tipped into 
an apron and thonce into 6-ton tubs. These are subsequently 
carried by the transporter over the hatch or bunker when the bot¬ 
toms of the tubs arc opened and the coal falls into the ship. The 
rate of loading is 250 tons per hour as against the maximum of 
about 180 tons with the Beckett’s plant. Under the belt conveyor 
system, railway trucks are lifted on a dumper and the contents 
tipped into an apron which leads the coal on to a belt running 
parallel with the ship. At a point opposite the hatch or bunker 
the coal is transferred to another belt running at right angles to 
the ship from which it falls into the hatch or hunker. The maxi¬ 
mum rate of loading under this system is 400 tons per hour. If, 
is interesting to note that a similar plant by the same maker was 
erected in 1915 at the Kidderpore docks but bas been discarded 
owing to the difficulty of getting sufficient end-tipping wagons and 
to complaints from the coal trade that breakage was excessive. At 
Delagoa Bay the trucks are lifted and discharged into an apron or 
shoot from which the coal is conveyed direct into the ship’s hold. 
It is claimed that this system causes less breakage than those 
adopted at Durban, but it has the disadvantage that the ship has to 
be moved whenever a fresh hatch is to be loaded, whereas at Durban 
both machines can be moved from one hatch to another. 

85. All wagons intended for the Kidderpore docks are taken over 
„ T ,. , , „ from the railways at one or other of the 

Hi riu. two dock junctions, those coming from the 

East Indian Kailway via the Eastern 
Bengal Kailway, which form by fur the larger proportion, are 
taken over at the East Dock Junction, and those from the Bengal 
Xagpur Railway via the wagon ferry are taken over at the West 
Dock Junction. .The, immediate head of the organisation for deal¬ 
ing with them is tlie General Yard Superintendent under whom 
are yard foremen whose duty it is to see that wagons are placed 
alongside vessels without delay. On arrival at the dock junctions, 
the wagons are chalk-marked by yard clerks in accordance with 
the shippers’ orders, marshalled by the yard foremen and des¬ 
patched to the berths chalk-marked on them. For the working of 
the coal berths there is in addition a Coal Superintendent with a 
staff of inspectors whose special duty it is to ensure the rapid 
placing, release and removal of coal wagons. The Coal Superin¬ 
tendent is in direct touch with shippers of coal. 

A careful check on the movement of wagons is kept by the 
General Yard Superintendent who personally inspects the coal- 
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yards each, morning and throughout the day keeps in constant 
touch with them hv telephone. His supervision is exercised by 
daily station reports received from the yard masters at the junc¬ 
tions, and he discusses matters each morning with the Coal Super¬ 
intendent. The latter, who exercises similar supervision over the 
shipping operations, prepares for him each day a note on the basis 
of the station reports received from the yard masters and a state¬ 
ment of wagons received, released and still on hand at each coal 
berth for the information of the Traffic Manager and of the Chair¬ 
man of the Port Commissioners. That this check works satisfac¬ 
torily is shown by the fact that the average turn-round of all 
wagons in the docks including those loaded with coal, that is the 
time taken from the arrival of a wagon at a /lock junction until it 
is returned there with or without a load, is 39 hours, while the 
average figure of turn-round for East Indian Railway coal wagons 
alone is about 28 hours. Wagons are allowed by the rail¬ 
ways to remain on the Port Commissioners’ premises for 48 
hours free of charge or demurrage, but only in two months since 
the system was introduced in March, 1922, have any demurrage 
charges been paid. 

86. Whilst we consider that given proper co-ordination between 

all concerned the figure of 28 hours which 
Additional facilities for we } iavf > quoted in the preceding paragraph 
coal traffic provided or in , , 1 , ,. 1 , . " 1 ® ‘ 

contemplation. ls capable oi substantial improvement, we 

are of opinion that it is in itself sufficient 
evidence that delays which occur in shipping coal at the docks, 
are mainly due not to the slowness with which coal wagons are dealt 
with there, but, as the Port. Commissioners contend, to the irre¬ 
gularity with which wagons intended for a particular steamer 
arrive. Whether the figure would remain as satisfactory if the 
coal trade were to expand to anything like its pre-war volume is 
a point for consideration. The following table shows the number 
of wagons arriving at the docks loaded with coal and with cargo 
other than coal during the last twelve years. 


Years. 

Coal. 

Cargo other 
than coal. 

Total. 

1913 . . . . . 

185,085 

57,358 

212,243 

1914. 

176,100 

54,411 

230,814 

1915. 

117.163 

57,093 

174,256 

1916. 

108,533 

56,376 

164,909 

1917. 

72,731 

15,646 

118,377 

1918. 

69,168 

41,661 

113,832 

1919. 

121,081 

46,562 

167,643 

1920 . 

167,934 

47,505 

215,439 

1921. 

129,993 

4S.649 

178,642 

1922 . 

69,118 

65,613 

134,731 

1923 . 

71,838 

83,205 

155,043 

1921. 

97,655 

92,321 

189,976 











This statement shows that the total number of wagons arriving 
at the docks is still considerably smaller than it was in the pre-war 
period and that the falling off has been almost entirely due to tbe 
■decrease in the coal traffic, the number of wagons received with goods 
other than coal having gone up markedly in recent years, in the 
pre-war period coal wagons were over three times as numerous as 
those received with other goods: now they are barely half' the total 
number of wagons received. 

Although the number of coal wagons arriving at the docks has 
fallen so greatly, the l’ort Commissioners have recently improved 
the facilities for dealing with them and further improvements are 
in contemplation. An additional shipping line lias been put in 
at the coal berths on 5 the west of the docks at which liand-lahour 
is used and this now enables wagons to bo placed at any berth 
without disturbing the work going on at other berths. The total 
■cost of this improvement was about Tts. l l t - lakhs. The shipment 
lines behind the mechanical loading berths have also been remo¬ 
delled. A further improvement of a general character lias been 
the alteration of the arrangements at East Cock Junction so as 
to permit the reception, breaking up and despatch of wagons to 
take place simultaneously. Further improvements in contempla¬ 
tion at an estimated cost of Rs. lakhs include the provision 
■of additional lines at East Dock Junction which will facili¬ 
tate the breaking up of coal-trains and also afford a direct route 
to the Garden Reach depot from both the East and the West Cock 
Junctions. They also include the provision of stabling accom¬ 
modation for 218 coal wagons at tbe berths at which coal is loaded 
by hand, as well as of additional accommodation at tbe mechani¬ 
cal-loading berths for 193 wagons carrying coal or manganese ore. 

We consider that, if the facilities for the movement of coal 
traffic in the docks are improved to the extent contemplated, they 
should prove sufficient to deal adequately not only with the exist¬ 
ing coal traffic but also with any extension of it which can be 
regarded as probable in the near future. We need hardly state 
that in our opinion it is most essential to continue the careful 
check which is at present kept on the turn-round of wagons between 
the Rock Junctions and 1 he coal-loading berths. The only other 
suggestion that we would make under this head is one to ensure 
co-ordination between the port authorities and the railways. In the 
previous chapter we have proposed that the Cool Transportation 
Officer should he replaced by a railway officer who would act as 
a link between tlie coal trade and the port on tbe one hand and 
the two railways on the other. Rut in addition we consider it 
most desirable that the railway officers in the coalfields should 
have a thorough acquaintance with the working of the port and 
that the officers in charge of the coal traffic at the port should 
have a thorough acquaintance with the working of the railways in 
and from the coalfields. We would, therefore, suggest that the 
railway officers concerned should from time to time be placed on 
special duty for sliort periods in the port to examine the working 
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of the coal traffic there in conjunction with the Port Trust staff 
and that, similarly, the corresponding officers of the Port Trust 
staff should he placed on special duty in the coalfields. This pro¬ 
cess should he repeated when any new officer is appointed hy the 
Railways or the Port Commissioners to work specially connected 
with coal. 

87. The result of our investigation into the working of the port 
Installation of further ^iis shown that the Port Commissioners 
mechanical loading appli. cannot reasonably he expected to do more 
ulK ' es ' than they have done or contemplate 

doing in regard to the provision of additional facilities for the 
quick turn-round of wagons. Wc proceed to consider what assis¬ 
tance can be given by them in ensuring the export of Indian 
coal in the beet possible condition. For the unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tion in which Indian coal is exported responsibility rests with the 
collieries, with the railways ana with the port authorities, though 
only a small share of it can he laid at the door of the last of these. 
Responsibility rests with the collieries because insufficient atten¬ 
tion is paid to the careful loading of picked coal into wagons. 
We fear that more importance is attached by the staff of 
many collieries to the quantity of coal despatched than to 
its quality. Responsibility rests with the railways because, as we 
"have already explained, tbe inadequacy of the wagon supply entails 
stacking, which means deterioration, and the lack of open wagons 
prevents the use of mechanical loading plant and consequently 
hampers screening. Responsibility rests with the Port Commis¬ 
sioners in so far as their methods of loading coal cause avoidable 
breakage. The two questions which arise in regard to breakage 
at the port are the extent to which it can be reduced in exist¬ 
ing conditions and the extent to which it can be prevented further 
by the provision of additional mechanical loading appliances. 
Breakage is more marked when coal is loaded by hand than when 
it is loaded hy the Beckett’s plant, especially at the commence¬ 
ment of loading when the coal is thrown some 30 or 40 feet to the 
bottom of the ship’s hold. It would thus seem that an easy way 
of avoiding breakage to a large extent would be to load all 
■coal by the Beckett’s plant. Up to the present, as we have ex¬ 
plained, practically only one of the two plants has been working 
and of late’t has been used for manganese ore in preference to coal. 
This has been considered desirable in the general interests of the 
coal trade because otherwise a labour force could not have been 
maintained as a reserve against a sudden expansion of coal exports. 
We understand that when both plants are at work, as probably 
they will be in May or June, one of them is to he used exclusively 
for coal and the other mainly, if not entirely, for manganese ore. 
We realise that the question of the best use of the Beckett’s plants 
is one which must he decided by the Port Commissioners in tbe 
general interests of tbe port, but tbe condition in -which Indian 
coal is exported is of such vital .importance to the coal industry 
that, where shippers ask that their coal should be loaded by this 
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plant, we strongly recommend every effort being made to comply 
with their request. It is of' special importance that the first part 
of each cargo should be so loaded as it is this part which suffers 
most severely from the conditions imposed by hand-loading. 
We would, therefore, suggest that as a general rule, to be departed 
from only in exceptional circumstances, the first part of each cargo 
of coal should be loaded by the Beckett’s plant. We would here 
mention the allegation made by some witnesses that avoidable 
breakage is incurred even when coal is loaded by the Beckett’s plant 
owing to the failure to lower the steel rope to its fullest possible 
extent. We do not consider on the evidence received that this 
allegation has been established but it is a matter to which special 
attention should be paid. 

As regards rapidity of loading, the Port Commissioners state 
that, if the railways can arrange for the prompt arrival and regular 
supply of wagons, 1,500 tons can be loaded daily at each of the 
berths at which coal is loaded by hand, and that 3,000 tons of coal, 
at a conservative estimate, can be loaded in a day by the Beckett’s 
plant. When allowance has been made for holidays, inclement 
weather and delays due to the ship, over four million tons could be 
loaded annually even if only one Beckett’s plant were used for load¬ 
ing coal. 

There is, therefore, no room for complaint as regards the quantity 
which can he loaded: but, as regards condition, the methods in use 
admit of improvement. The Beckett’s plant, though a great- 
advance on hand-loading, is only a semi-mechanical plant and there¬ 
fore leaves much to lie desired when compared with the up-to-date 
loading appliances in use in such ports as Durban and Delagoa Bay. 
Breakage at the port can only be obviated to tlie fullest possible 
extent by the use of some such appliances as have been installed in 
South Africa. The present state of the coal export trade is not 
such as to justify us in recomtuending the immediate installation 
of such appliances. There is, however, no reason why the question 
of the best type of mechanical loading appliances most suitable to 
Calcutta should not- be investigated at once in order that the Port 
Commissioners may he ready to instal them as soon as the export 
trade shows signs of improvement. In the interesting note on the 
mechanical handling of coal submitted to us by the Port Commis¬ 
sioners, various types of mechanical loading appliances have been 
discussed with special reference to their suitability to Calcutta. We 
are not competent to decide which of these types would prove the 
most satisfactory. We therefore recommend that the question 
should be investigated at an early date by an expert committee, the 
most suitable constitution of which would be an engineering officer 
of the Port Trust, a representative of the coal trade with engineer¬ 
ing experience and a railway officer with experience of the coal¬ 
fields. This committee should, in our view, be called on to report 
on the best type of mechanical loading plant adapted to all types 
of open wagons only, for it will he gathered from our recommen¬ 
dations in Chapter VI that we do not regard any other type of 
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wagon as suitable for the export trade. Another point that the 
committee should investigate is the possibility of using shoots for 
coal loaded by hand in order to reduce as far as possible the break¬ 
age which results from the fall into the ship’s hold. Experiments 
were made with shoots as far back as 1910 but they were not on 
an extensive scale and it appears to us desirable that the matter 
should again he carefully examined. 

88. As we have said, there is sufficient space at all the coal berths 
Dumping at the docks to permit the dumping of 80,000 to 100,000 
and opening of steamer tons of coal. Prior t,o 1924 a charge of 
bertlis ' 3 annas per ton was levied on all coal dum¬ 

ped at the docks pending the arrival of the ship for which it was 
intended. This charge was suspended temporarily for a year 
from January the 1st, 1924, and the suspension has since been 
continued “ sine die.” The coal trade considers it essential to 
the quick turn-round of wagons and the speedy loading of ships 
that the dumping of 3,000 to 5,000 tons at each berth should be 
permitted free of charge. This question is closely bound up with 
that of the opening of steamer berths. The usual practice at 
present is for the Port Commissioners to give six days’ notice to 
the railways of the opening of a steamer berth though, if a longer 
period is specially asked for, it is given up to a maximum of 10 
days. If, for example, a steamer is expected to commence load¬ 
ing on the loth of the month, the berth will be declared open on 
the 9th, that is, any cargo including coal intended for that steamer 
will he received by the Port Commissioners on or after the 9th and 
stored free of charge on their premises. The coal trade contends 
that, six days' notice is insufficient as information of the opening 
of the berth has to be sent to the coalfields, and wagons have to 
he allotted, loaded, marshalled and despatched, with the result that 
they do not arrive in advance of the date fixed for the commence¬ 
ment of the loading. The measures that we have suggested in 
Chapters IV and Yl to ensure more rapid movement of coal traffic 
from the collieries to the docks should produce a marked improve¬ 
ment in this respect, hut we consider it desirable that the Port 
Commissioners should not wait until a berth is actually declared 
open before informing the railways of the fact but should give 
them a few days’ notice beforehand. We recognise that this will 
not he practicable in many cases owing to uncertainty as to the 
movements of the steamers expected but whenever it is possible 
it should be done. The Port Commissioners do not desire that the 
coal should begin to arrive at the docks more than two or three 
days before the steamer is ready to commence loading, and this 
seems to us a reasonable position. Although exporters of coal are 
insistent on the necessity for dumping, it is as much to their 
interests as to those of the Port Commissioners that dumping should 
be avoided as far as possible. To the Port Commissioners, dumping 
means extra expense on the labour required in consequence of the 
additional handling and the longer lead. To the coal trade it means 
deterioration in condition owing to the additional handling ami 
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may also mean loss from pilferage and waste. It is, therefore, most 
desirable that coal should be loaded from wagons in preference 
to being loaded from dumps. Bumping would no longer be neces¬ 
sary if a steady and adequate flow of wagons from the collieries- 
to the docks could be secured and it is the uncertainty on this 
point which has led to the insistence by the coal trade on dump¬ 
ing in spite of its obvi'ous disadvantages. It has been stated in 
evidence that,.since the l’ort Commissioners have suspended the 
dumping charges, they have actively discouraged dumping, but we 
are unable to discover any substantial ground for this contention. 
Bor the reasons that we have given above, the Port Commissioners 
not unnaturally prefer to load coal from wagons whenever this is 
possible. But no facts have been placed before us which lend 
colour to the view that this preference has ever occasioned delay 
in opening stations or in loading steamers. In the present con¬ 
ditions, dumping must he regarded as an inevitable but regrettable- 
necessity. The Port Commissioners, recognising this, do not im¬ 
pose any limit on the extent to which it is permissible, nor, we 
understand, have they any intention at present of imposing any 
such limit. The present procedure appears to us to leave no real 
ground for dissatisfaction on the part of the coal trade and we do> 
not consider that there i,s any necessity to modify it. Should the 
Port Commissioners consider it desirable at any time to impose a 
limit on the amount of dumping, we are of opinion that this should 
he fixed at not less than 40 per cent, of the cargo intended for a 
particular ship, 

89. We now pass on to a Consideration of the second of the two 
_ ...... , , mairf*directions in which the Port Commis- 

p 0 rt?ht a r :f f ' ing <'»n assist the coal trade: which is 

by the reduction of their charges on coal. 
We give below a statement which shows the variations since 391^ 
in the charges on both export and bunker coal passing through the 
docks and also on hunker coal shipped from the depots at Howrah 
and Shalimar. 



Statement oj rates per ton charged by the Port Commissioners on export and bunker coal passing through the Kidderpore 
Docks and on bunker coal passing through the derpots at Howrah and Shalimar. 
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Total . 0 10 9 0 11 "11 I 0 12 11 I 0 H 11 0 14 







Hunker coal to Howrali- 



Nor e —On eaiuo coal dump ed at the Kidderpore Bocks a. dumping charge was levied as follows :— Be. a. p. 

1912-21 . . . . . . . 0 2 0 per ton, 

1921-24 . 0 3 0 

From 1st January 1924 ...... nii. 
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It will be seen from this statement that the Port Commissioners’ 
charges on export and bunker coal passing through the docks fall 
under the four heads of shipping charges, river dues, terminal 
charges and dumping charges. Shipping charges are imposed pri¬ 
marily to meet the cost of the labour employed in handling cargo, 
but against the receipts from them has also to be debited the cost 
of the overhead charges on the expenditure incurred on providing- 

docks, on maintaining the head of water and in general super¬ 
vision. The rate at which shipping charges are levied varies with 
the different commodities. River dues are a toll payable by all 
merchandise for the benefit of the port as a whole in order to meet 
the expenditure on such items as fixed charges, general supervision 
and maintenance, local taxation, police and lighting, etc., which 
cannot he allocated or distributed over the numerous different trades 
Concerned. They are levied at a uniform rate on all commodities 
except cargo and bunker coal and manganese ore. The rate on 
other commodities has just been raised from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per 
ton whilst those on export and bunker coal remain at 8 annas and 
6 annas respectively and on manganese ore at 10 annas. The ter¬ 
minal charges are intended to meet the cost of the railway facilities 
provided by the port. They are levied at a uniform rate on all 
commodities and, as we have explained in Chapter V, out of the 
present terminal of 9 annas 1 pie, which is levied on coal, only 
4 annas G pies is recovered from the despateher as part of the freight 
paid by him to the railway and 4 annas 7 pies is paid by the rail¬ 
ways out of their earnings. The dumping charges are levied to 
cover the cost of the additional handling involved. 

The statement given above shows that the shipping charges on 
expoi’t coal have been enhanced by 45 per cent, since 1912, the 
river dues by 100 per cent., and the terminal charges by 300 per cent. 
The total enhancement on coal which is not dumped has been from 
11 annas 9 pies to Re. 1-9-1, an increase of 113 per cent., whilst 
that on coal which is dumped has been from 13 annas 9 pies to 
Re. 1-9-1, an increase of 92 per cent. 

We have shown in Chapter V that the net railway receipts on 
coal from the Bengal coalfields have increased by only 29 per cent, 
from Jherriah, 33 per cent, from Asansol and 34 per cent, from 
Raneegunge and, at first sight, an increase of 113 per cent, in the 
port charges seems out of all proportion to the increase in railway 
freights. Apart however from the fact that, in dealing with the port 
charges, we are dealing with much smaller sums than the railway 
charges, it must be remembered that the Port Commissioners are 
in a very different position from the railways. Unlike the railways 
they are under obligation to meet not only the interest on all their 
loans, by payments direct from revenues at fixed dates, but also 
sinking-fund charges on every loan from the date when it is in¬ 
curred, whether or not the work on which the money is spent has 
commenced to be productive. Again, unlike the railways, they 
have no margin between revenue and expenditure, in other words 
the budget for the year is so framed that revenue and expenditure 
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may balance. At present the expenditure which the Port Com¬ 
missioners have to meot from revenue is unusually high and is likely 
to remain so for some years. In addition to the repayment to 
Government of the Kidderpore Dock loan, they are incurring heavy 
expenditure in interest and sinking fund charges on the construc¬ 
tion of a second lock entrance to the Kidderpore docks from which 
little, if any, increase in revenue will result. They have also to 
hear the sinking fund charges on the loans for the construction 
of the King George’s Docks. The first section of this project in¬ 
cludes the provision of double entrances which will ultimately serve 
a large number of berths but, at present, only a few of these are 
being constructed, and, at the outset, therefore, the revenue which 
will be forthcoming will be comparatively small. Lastly, they are 
under a definite obligation to build up during the next few years an 
adequate reserve fund to meet the deficit expected when the in¬ 
terest on the expenditure on the King George’s Dock, now debited 
to capital, becomes a charge against their revenue account, and this 
policy has recently necessitated some enhancement of charges from 
April 1st, 1925. 

On general considerations, therefore, we realise that the finan¬ 
cial conditions of the Port are not such as would justify us in 
recommending a drastic reduction of the charges on coal. In 
examining these charges specifically, that is in endeavouring to 
compare the Port Commissioners’ expenditure on coal passing 
through the docks with the revenue that they derive from it, we are 
confronted with the same difficulties as arose in our examination of 
railway rates. We pointed out in Chapter V that no method has 
yet been devised in any country' in the world for separating the cost 
of hauling one ton of coal one mile from that of hauling one ton 
of all goods one mile. In the same way, it is not possible to sepa¬ 
rate the total cost of the services rendered by the Port Commis¬ 
sioners for one ton of coal from the services rendered for one ton of 
all goods passing through the Port. This impossibility is, in the 
main, due to the fact that river dues are imposed to meet the 
general expenses of the port and cannot he allocated to any parti¬ 
cular commodities. An estimate can, however, be made of the 
margin between the shipping and terminal charges on coal and the 
cost of the facilities they are levied to meet. The Port Commission¬ 
ers state that in 1923-24 the cost of labour alone employed in hand¬ 
ling^ each ton of coal worked out to 8'013 annas against 8'6 annas 
received from the trade, the difference between the latter figure 
and the eight annas shipping charges shown in the statement 
above being due to additional charges for night work, etc. 
There would thus he a small margin of -587 annas per ton to meet 
the cost of supervision and overhead charges if no coal were 
dumped. When the dumping charge of 3 annas per ton was 
'levied, it was passed on to the labour contractors without any' de¬ 
duction. Kow that it has been waived temporarilv, the charge is 
paid by tlie Port Commissioners and the cost to them of labour 
alone on each ton of coal dumped is thus just over 11 annas against 
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a recovery of 8 annas. As regards the railway terminal charge, 
the Port Commissioners state that their income from this charge 
for the last financial year amounted to Its. 84,69,000 and their 
expenditure on railway work to its. 24,53,000. There was thus a 
balance of Its. 10,16,000 but against this have to he set off the fixed 
charges on a capital expenditure of Es. 1,44,66,000, which at six 
per cent, work out to Its. 8,49,000, and a share of the cost of the 
general control. If the total cost of general control were divided in 
the proportion that the revenue expenditure on the Port Commis¬ 
sioners’ railway hears to similar expenditure on other portions of 
their work, this share would amount to Es. 3,60,000, leaving out of 
consideration the value of the land taken up hy the railway. On 
this basis, there was actually a deficit of nearly Its. 2,00,000 in 1923- 
24 on the railway part of the Commissioners’ activities. In spite 
of this, the Port Commissioners state that, on a rongh estimate, the 
terminal levied on coal leaves a margin of 2 annas a ton bnt they 
claim that against this has to be set off the loss on shipping charges. 

We are of opinion that, for the port as for the railways, it is 
impossible to establish any statistical ease for reducing the present 
level of charges and that a reduction can only he urged on general 
considerations. The first of these is the unquestionable fact that 
the methods of handling coal at the port impose an appreciable 
handicap on Indian coal in its competition with other coals. The 
second is that the charges levied are high in comparison with those 
in force at ports which have more op-to-date facilities. We under¬ 
stand that, at Durban, export coal pays only a wharfage charge of 
one-quarter per cent, ad valorem which amounts at the most to 
about a half penny per ton, and a shipping charge of one shilling 
per ton unless it is loaded on special stowage conditions, when the 
charge is 1 j. 2 d. per ton. At Delagoa Day, the shipping charges on 
coal are lO-^d. per ton which includes trimming on board ship 
and the wharf dues are a half penny per ton. It will he seen that 
these rates compare most favourably with the total charge of 
Ee. 1-9-1 'levied in Calcutta even when the fact that 9 annas l pie 
out of this is levied as a railway terminal is taken into consideration. 
.Further, the reaction on the prosperity of the port which any re¬ 
covery of the export trade in coal would cause need hardly be 
pointed out and we consider it not inequitable to suggest that, on 
this ground alone, the Port Commissioners might be asked to make 
some contribution to that end. The Port Commissioners point out 
that, in present conditions, any concession to coal could only he 
given at the expense of other commodities, the charges on which are 
already considerably higher than those on coal. The extent to 
which other commodities would be affected would, of course, depend 
on the extent and rapidity of the recovery of the coal export trade: 
but we trust that, if all our recommendations are put into effect, the 
recovery of this trade will not long be deferred. Lastly, we have 
urged as a ground for an increase in the railway rebate the maxim 
of railway economics that charges should not be more than can he 
borne by the traffic and the same principle applies to the working 
of the port. 
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For all these reasons, therefore, we recommend that there 
should he a reduction in the charges levied on export coal passing 
through the port. We have given careful consideration to the 
question on which of the charges levied by the Port Commissioners 
this reduction could most suitably be made. The shipping charges, 
which are levied for definite services, leave no margin and do not, 
therefore, appear susceptible to reduction. At first sight, a reduc¬ 
tion in the railway terminal would appear the most natural because 
this is the charge which has increased most since 1912 and because, 
as the Port Commissioners admit, it leaves a small margin of 
profit where coal is concerned, even if there is none when the whole 
of the traffic is concerned. The Port Commissioners are, however, 
averse from making any discrimination in railwav terminals which 
are at present levied at the same rate on all commodities and would 
prefer that any reduction granted should be on river dues. We 
accept this view and recommend that the river dues on export coal 
should be reduced by 4 annas which would bring them back to 
the pre-war level. Mr. Stuart Williams would prefer not to commit 
himself to any definite figure. 

For the reasons given in Chapter IX, we are strongly of opinion 
that this reduction should be given only to coal certified under the 
scheme there put forward. The Port Commissioners no more than 
the railways can he expected to give valuable concessions to export 
coal unless the exporters by accepting that scheme furnish evidence 
of their desire to do all that they can to promote the common object. 

90. It was suggested that the Port Commissioners might be in a 
Control of labour at the Tuition to reduce their Charges if their 
Docks. labour supply were under their own control 

instead of being managed by contractors. 
We are unable to support this suggestion as we consider it very 
doubtful whether there would be any gain either in economy or in 
efficiency. If the Port Commissioners were themselves to under¬ 
take the supply of all labour at the coal berths, considerable ex¬ 
penditure on the provision of coolie lines would be necessary, but 
this is expenditure that they would probably have to incur in any 
case and a much more important argument in favour of the present 
system is that when there are sudden variations in the demand for 
labour the labour contractors are able to tap sources of supply which 
are not open to the Port Commissioners. The chief argument urged 
for the suggested change was the analogy of Bombay, but we ascer¬ 
tained there that in Bombay coal is handled not by the Port Trust 
but hv private firms and the analogy therefore falls to the ground. 


91, It will be convenient to consider the charges levied by the 

■r twi-„ Fort Commissioners on the small amount of 

Bunkering at the Dock*. ^ ftt lhg doeks with tW on coal 

hunkered from the depots at Howrah and Shalimar. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to discuss this, we would mention the suggestion which was 
made to us as well as to the Port Facilities Enquiry Committee of 
1913, that depots for hunker coal should be established inside the 
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docks. The suggestion was examined at that time mainly from the 
point of view of avoiding the congestion at the entrance to the 
Kidderpore Docks caused by the entrance and departure of lighters 
and boats from and to the coal depots at Howrah and Shalimar. 
The Port Facilities Enquiry Committee considered it important 
that the whole question should be taken up at early date, hut the 
outbreak of the war and the restrictions on expenditure that it 
entailed put a stop to any progress with the scheme. It has not 
been revived since the war, probably owing to the. fall in the number 
of vessels entering and leaving Calcutta, and the only request for 
bunkering accommodation in recent years has been one from 
Messrs. Cory Brothers and Co. who have been allotted space near 
No. 15 berth in the north-western corner of Dock No. 2 for the 
stacking of coal to he used for bunkering. 

The completion of the new entrance to the Xidderpore Docks in 
1927-28 will remove any necessity for the provision of hunkering 
depots at the docks from the point of view of congestion at the 
dock entrance. The question has, therefore, now to be examined 
onlv with reference to the actual requirements of steamers which 
bunker coal in the port. Liners which bring miscellaneous import,-, 
to the Calcutta jetties and subsequently load cargo for export at 
the docks or the Garden Peach depot usually take in hunker coal 
whilst they are lying at the jetties which are easily reached from 
the depots' at Howrah and Shalimar. Liners which both load and 
unload at the Garden Reach berths usually take their bunker coal 
at these berths. Coasting steamers and those engaged in the China 
trade, whether they enter the docks or not, are berthed part of the 
time in the stream where they also take in bunker coal from Howrah 
or Shalimar as does the fairly large class of steamers which load 
and unload cargo entirely in tlie stream. Steamers which enter the 
docks to unload imports such as sugar and rice and to load coal and 
steamers which enter the docks simply to load coal find it conve¬ 
nient to take in bunker coal at the same time as cargo coal. 
Ordinarily, therefore, the provision of hunkering accommodation 
at the docks would he of use only to steamers which do no part 
of their work at the jetties or in the stream hut go straight into 
the docks and leave without going to the coal berths. Their 
number is not large as is shown bv the fact that lighters and boats 
entering the docks with coal during the last, three months did not, 
average more than just over five daily. It would seem, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, that, the provision of facilities for bunkering coal at 
the docks is a matter of great importance. We undertsand that, if 
tliere is a general demand for them, this could be met by the allot¬ 
ment of an area, in the south-west corner of Dock No. 2, sufficient 
to provide stacking accommodation for a limited number of firms. 
Railway, lines alongside this area already exist and facilities could 
also be' given for loading coal into boats from the depots. The 
method of allotting the space and the terms of allotment would he 
a matter for discussion between the coal trade and the Port Com¬ 
missioners. 
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92. We show in Appendix XVI that by far the greater part of 
Bunksr co&l at the oo»l * he coal bunkered at Calcutta now passes 
depots. through the railway coal depots at Howrah 

and Shalimar. Of these the coal depot at 
Howrah is the property of the East Indian Railway Company and 
tho Port Commissioners have nothing to do with it except that 
they levy the river due of 6 annas per ton on the coal bunkered 
from it into ocean-going steamers. The depot at Shalimar is the 
property of the Port Commissioners, who provide not only the land 
but also the railway sidings and pontoons and gangways for loading 
lighters and boats. The yard is, however, worked by the East 
Indian Railway who are paid for this service hy the Port Commis¬ 
sioners. In addition to the river due of G annas per ton on all coal 
bunkered into ocean-going steamers from Shalimar,’the Port Com¬ 
missioners also receive a railway terminal of 4 annas 6 pies per ton 
on all coal arriving at the depot. In this case, the whole terminal 
is levied from the public and included in the railway freight and 
no part of it is paid by the railway out of their ow’n funds. 

The main criticism which was made to us in regard to the 
working of the depots at Howrah and Shalimar was that the rents 
charged for the plots into which they are divided are excessive. 
In 1920 the Port Commissioners raised the rents at Shalimar from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 per thousand square feet per annum for the belt 
immediately’ fronting the river and in much the same proportion for 
land further hack. In 1922, the East Indian Railway followed 
suit and raised the rent of. plots within three hundred feet of the 
river front from Rs. 20 to Rs. 250 per thousand square feet per 
annum with corresponding increases for plots further back. The 
enhancement of rent in recent years has thus been veiy heavy’, but 
we are not prepared to say that the present rents are excessive in 
view’ of the value of the land and of the facilities provided, which 
include gangways and pontoons for the loading of coal lighters. 
The East Indian Railway authorities point out that the working 
expenses of tho Howrah yard, that is the running cost of the loco¬ 
motives used and the wages of staff alone, are in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 60,000 per annum, whereas the amount realised in rents is 
about Rs. 56,000. The present level of rents insures that the land 
is put to the best purpose for which it can be used in the interests of 
the port as a whole, that is as a bunkering depot, and is not merely 
used as a convenient place for stacking coal. In theso circum¬ 
stances, we must accept the view that these rents are in accordance 
with present economic conditions. On a depot through which 
50,000 tons of coal passes per annum the rent charged works out at 
only 1 anna 8 pies per ton, and therefore the effect of a reduction 
on coal owners’ costs would he very’ small. 


98. The statement in paragraph 89 shows clearly the charges 
, , which are levied by the Port Commissioners 

arges on un er coa . Qn bunker coal passing through the Kidder- 

pore docks and tho depots at Howwah and Shalimar. We have not 
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recommended any reduction in the shipping charges or terminals 
paid by export coal passing through the docks and it follows that 
we do not recommend any alteration in those charges in respect of 
coal bunkered at the docks. The terminal levied hv the Port Com¬ 
missioners on coal passing through the Shalimar depot is only' 
4 annas 0 pies per ton as against. 9 annas 1 pie at the docks. Tf 
the terminal at the docks is not reduced, there is no justification for 
a reduction in that levied at Shalimar. The river dues on bunker 
coal are the same, namely 6 annas per ton, whether it is bunkered 
at the docks or from the Howrah and Shalimar depots. We consider 
ihese suitable and have, therefore, no recommendation to make in 
regard to the charges at. present levied by the Port Commissioners 
on bunker coal. 


94. There is one respect in which the Port Commissioners and 
r . , the railway authorities can render assistance 

ooa] depots. m regard to coal bunkered irom the Howrah 

and Shalimar depots. At some seasons of 
the year loading into lighters is rendered difficult at ebb tide 
owing to the fact that they cannot lie alongside the jetties and 
the coal has to be carried across boats placed between them and the 
shore. More frequent dredging and an extension of the pontoons 
and the gangways into deeper water, with a corresponding extension 
of the sidings, would rectify this: we understand that, at Shalimar, 
the Port Commissioners already have this improvement in hand 
and we recommend that, it should receive early' attention at the 
Howrah depot also. At Howrah, the railway engineers decide when 
dredging should he done and the work is then undertaken by' the 
Port Commissioners. We consider that the decision should be left 


to the Port Commissioners by whose opinion the Agent of the East 
Indian Itailway has stated his willingness to be guided. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Steamer Freights. 

95. Steamer freight from Calcutta is so important ail item in 

, , , , the costs which determine the price of Indian 

^steamer freights?" ° coa ^ at other ports that we have examined 
the evidence on this subject very carefully. 
The witnesses, with a few important exceptions, agreed in stating 
that freights from Calcutta were excessive. Several attempted 
to prove this by showing that on a mileage basis freights to Bombay 
and Karachi were very much higher "from Calcutta than from 
South Africa and the United Kingdom: the Indian Mining 
Federation added a suggestion that they compared unfavourably 
with the rates charged for other bulk cargoes; and a few wit¬ 
nesses stated bluntly that the rates on coal must be regarded as 
excessive because if they were not reduced Indian coal could not 
compete overseas. In the confidential evidence it was alleged 
that by agreement among themselves shipping firms in Calcutta 
keep up the level of freights for coal and that hv the mani¬ 
pulation of a rebate system they stifle competition and prevent 
the loading of coal at Calcutta on vessels which are not under 
their control. On the other hand, the Indian Mining Federation 
l*ave suggested that a shipping company deliberately keeps down 
the level of freights from South Africa so as to facilitate competi¬ 
tion by South African coal in foreign ports. 

96. In Appendix XVII there will he found a statement of the 

average mean rates of freight for coal 
Level of steamer freights, shipped from Calcutta from 1912 to 1924. 

The figures in this statement for the rates 
m 1912 and 1913 do not correspond with those given by Sir 31. M. 
AY atson Smyth to the Calcutta Port Facilities Inquiry Committee 
and quoted in evidence by tlie Indian Mining Federation: it is 
hardly necessary to remark on this that the average, as taken by 
Sir If. M. AVatson Smyth, is not likelv to correspond with the 
average mean level, but it may be mentioned that the lower figures 
quoted in the Appendix have the advantage of corresponding with 
those preferred by the representatives of the Indian Mining Fede¬ 
ration in their oral evidence. AVe quote below the approximate 
rates to various ports which prevailed when we were taking evi¬ 
dence in .January together with the estimated rates at which a 
twelve months’ contract could be made. 

( 100 ) 
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' A verage 
mean 
19J3. 

Jamiaiy 

1925. 

12 months’ contract 
1925. 

From 

To 


. 

Rs. 

A. 

Kg. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Es. A. 

From Calcutta to 

Rangoon. 

!j 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1-2 

| 0 4 

»» 

Singapore 

5 

0 

9 

8 

7 

•1 

7 12 


Colombo 

5 

0 

t) 

s 1 

7 

4 

7 12 

y i 

Bombay. 

5 

8 

7 

0 

8 

0 

S 8 

9> 

Madras . . . 1 

1 

3 

13 

0 

0 

6 

s 

7 0 

»» 

Karachi. 


4 

7 

0 

s 

0 

8 8 


97. The increase in steamer freights over their pre-war level 
cannot be considered excessive if the basis 
Coal freights and steamer ta j. en f or comparison is the cost of working 

steamers or the general level of prices. A 
rough idea of the ratio of steamer freight s to prices in general in ay 
be gathered from the index figures in the “Economist”; its 
shipping-freight index gives the figures for January as 133-20 for 
world-freights and 123-83 for Indian freights, where the basis 100 
represents the average for the years 1898-1913; as against this 
the index-figure for prices in that month was 216’7, on the basis of 
100 representing the average for 1901-05. The figure for Indian 
freights does not refer specifically to coal freights but the latter 
are governed by world conditions, as will be shown later, and follow 
the level of other Indian freights. Coal freights from Calcutta 
have increased since 1912 by 66 per cent, to Rangoon, 62 per cent, 
to Colombo, and 40 per cent, to Bombay, on the figures quoted in 
Appendix XYII; as against this, the increase in the cost of working 
steamers has been estimated in evidence at about 75 per cent., and 
in the very month when the complaints about freight-levels were 
being- voiced by representatives of the coal trade, hunker coal 
in Calcutta cost over 100 per cent, more than it had cost before the 
war. The witnesses from the Indian Mining Federation went so 
far as to state that there had been less increase on steamer-freights 
than on any other item of coal-export expenses, and though this 
is not strictly accurate, in view of the figures which we have already 
given for the railways, freights cannot on the basis of costs he 
regarded as excessive. It remains to consider whether they are 
being maintained at an artificial level. 

There is no evidence in support of the view that coal-freights 
are being artificially maintained at their present level. All that 
was produced in this connection was the suggestion that freights for 
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coal are high in comparison with those for other bulk cargoes: but 
the Indian Mining Federation, who advanced this suggestion merely 
as their impression originally, failed afterwards to produce any 
figures to justify it: and it is definitely disproved by the figures in 
Appendix XVII. The increase on coal from Calcutta has been very 
much the same as that on rice exported in bulk from Ilangoon, and 
coal shipped to Bombay shows the lowest percentage of increase. 
The analogy of other bulk cargoes has therefore no force: but apart 
from it no sort of proof has been advanced to justify a belief that 
freights on coal from Calcutta are controlled by any combination of 
shipping firms. It, is in evidence that they are not, that there 
are no private rebates on them, and that the coal trade is an open 
trade so far as shipping is concerned. It would appear that the 
idea of a combination to maintain the level of freights for coal 
from Calcutta is the outcome of inability to understand why, if 
there is no such cause at work, they should he comparatively higher 
than those for coal to eastern ports from South Africa and the 
United Kingdom. This is a point of such importance to our prob¬ 
lem that it must be discussed at some length. 


98. The criticisms of coal freights on a mileage basis may be 
,, ,, , stated in this way: from South Africa to 

mic rates. Jnoinbay, for a voyage of li days, the rate was 

125. a ton in January, but from Calcutta to 
Bombay, for a voyage of only 11 days, the rate was Rs. 7-8 or about 
11s. 3 cl. a ton, at Is. fid. to the rupee : if the rate charged from. South 
Africa was a' fair one the rate from Calcutta ought to have 
been below eight shillings: and therefore either South African 
freights were being kept down deliberately or Calcutta 
freights were being deliberately kept up. The figures quoted 
for freight to Bombay are approximately correct: but the deduction 
that freights are being manipulated is not. The suggestion that 
for coal from South Africa freights are deliberately kept down by 
a powerful shipping company is one on which we have naturally 
not been able to obtain evidence : but the probabilities are against 
it and we accept the view that a Liner company, such as the one 
mentioned, would not he content, in these days of low freights, 
with anything less than the best market rates offering. 


The low rate charged as freight on coal from South Africa and 
the United Kingdom to eastern ports has a simple explanation. 
A tramp steamer, for which no cargo at an economic rate of freight 
is available on the spot, must be worked across the seas to a port 
where a cargo at such a rate will be forthcoming: and the alternative 
to a ballasu voyage at heavy cost is to accept a cargo such as coal at 
less than an economic rate of freight. Provided that the rate will 
rather more than cover the expense of detaining the vessel for load¬ 
ing and discharging the cargo, any amount thus received in freight 
can he set against what would otherwise ho a loss on a voyage in 
ballast, and a non-economic rate can be accepted by the owner 
because his profit or loss is calculated on the whole round voyage 
and not on any part of it in isolation. This factor assists the 
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export of coal only from a port which is largely served by tramp 
steamers and at which more remunerative cargoes are often not 
to be had : in other words, it assists export from the United Kingdom 
and South Africa but not from Calcutta. 

Calcutta does not attract tramp steamers. A tramp usually 
loads a complete cargo of one commodity, such as coal, grain, 
timber, salt or groundnuts. Of these coal is much the most im¬ 
portant commodity that is imported into Eastern ports. Naturally, 
imported coal is not wanted in Calcutta and for this reason few tramp 
steamers normally bring cargo there, though ship-loads of salt or 
timber come in occasionally. Nor are tramps tempted to Calcutta 
by the hope of picking up a remunerative cargo: for Calcutta is 
served almost entirely by liners which work in a conference and 
allow special terms to shippers who ship their cargoes in con¬ 
ference steamers only and not in tramps. If a Calcutta shipper 
wishes to charter tonnage, he will ordinarily have to obtain it 
from another port where a tramp steamer has discharged her 
previous cargo: it might be Port Said (4,750 miles from Calcutta), 
Aden (3,350 miles), Colombo. (1,250 miles) or Singapore (1,030 
miles): and the rate of freight offered will have to be such as to 
cover the cost of a long voyage in ballast. It is only when a 
steamer has failed to load a remunerative cargo in Calcutta and 
would otherwise have to be worked in ballast towards a port to 
which coal can be consigned by Calcutta shippers, that space can 
be had for coal there at non-economic rates: and for a steady supply 
of tonnage over a long period freight must be paid at the economic 
level. 

On the other hand, the owners of tramp steamers are often 
desirous of working them up to Eastern ports, to load for the 
United Kingdom, the Continent or elsewhere such cargoes as 
wheat or seeds from Bombay or Karachi, groundnuts from 
Madras, rice from Rangoon, Bangkok or Saigon, sugar from 
Java, and soya beans from Yladivostook. If such a tramp 

steamer is coming out from a port in the United Kingdom, 

the owner would he willing to accept little more than a ballast 
rate for coal from a Welsh port to Colombo, or Singapore or any 
port in India, except Calcutta, according to circumstances. Or 

it might be that the steamer had discharged cargo at a South 
American or South African port; it would then pay the owner 
if he could pick’up a cargo of coal at Durban or Delagoa Bay 
even at low rates: and such steamers are so frequent at these 
two ports that South African coal-exporters can rely on a 

regular supply of cheap tonnage eastwards. Similar causes 
are at work to keep down coal freights from Japan to 
Singapore. Steamers come down, for instance, from Japan 
to fetch iron ore from Baku Pahat in Johore near Singapore and 
these, rather than come light, accept cargoes of coal at ballast 
rates. Others are available because they are being worked down 
to Java or even to western countries as distant as Cuba. From 
Australia also, for similar reasons, space in tramps to Singapore 
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or Colombo is available at certain times of tins year. Thus the 
comparatively low freights from competing countries must be 
accepted as inevitable by the Calcutta coal exporter. Lt should 
be mentioned also that exchange influences the rates from Sonth 
Africa to Colombo and Indian ports and from Japan to Singar 
pore, just as it influences the prices - of coal from these countries 
against Indian coal, and that delays in loading coal at Calcutta, 
for which we have already suggested remedies, tend to make the 
port less attractive and thus to maintain the rates of freight at a 
slightly higher level than need he. 

99. There remains the argument that steamer freights for Indian 

, . coal ought to he reduced because otherwise 

l ' a< fc5»hte!evelB UUS ^ caTm °t compete overseas. We cannot 

accept the view that steamer owners can be 
expected to incur a loss in order that the coal trade may make 
profits, but, if such a proposal did appeal to us as reasonable, it 
could not be put into effect. Steamer freights cannot be fixed 
arbitrarily: their rates follow the almost daily fluctuations of the 
freight market, and these depend on- the demand for tonnage and on 
the available supply of tonnage at ports all over the world. In this 
respect they differ wholly from railway freights for which maximum 
and minimum rates can reasonably be fixed by Governments because 
they allow railways a practical monopoly each in its own area. 
If a Government seeks to force down steamer freights for any parti¬ 
cular commodity or from any port below the world level, ship¬ 
owners will naturally be. reluctant to load that commodity or to 
send their ships to that port. The result of any attempt to fix 
arbitrary rates of steamer-freight for coal from Calcutta would be 
that the coal would not he carried at all in appreciable quantities. 

100. We can see no prospect in the near future of a reduction 

in the rates of freight for coal from Calcutta, 
PronTiect* of a fall m except such as may result from improved 
despatch. They are already so low as barely 
to cover costs and no appreciable reduction can be expected till the 
working costs of steamers are reduced hv a fall in the prices of 
bunker coal, stores, repairs, wages and the like. Kor on the other 
hand, does there appear to he any chance of a substantial increase 
in freights from competing countries. It is in evidence that any 
general rise in freights would probably react to the advantage of 
Indian coal on rates from South African ports because owners 
would not delay their ships for loading and discharging a cargo 
of coal unless the rates of freight were increased proportionately to 
the increase in the ships’ daily earning power. But before this 
factor became important the general rise in freights would have 
to be material, and also would have to he maintained over a consider¬ 
able period. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Establishment of a Grading Board. 

101 . So far we have considered our problem mainly from the 
point of view of the possibility' of reducing- 
Necessity * 0T 8 rat in ?- tlie price of coal, though the measures which 
we have recommended for the avoidance of stacking will incidental¬ 
ly enable coal to be despatched in better condition. Wo now deal 
with the question of quality which is of prime importance. Wo 
have failed in our purpose if we have not already made it clear 
that purchasers overseas are profoundly dissatisfied with the quality 
of almost all the Indian coal received by them of late years and 
that most of it has been equally unsatisfactory as regards condition. 
We have shown in Chapter II that coal of good quality may be 
had in India and be had in sufficient quantities for export. The 
problem now before the coal trade is not merely to enable the 
overseas purchaser to obtain an assured supply of that coal but to 
persuade him to give it a trial. With over-production in India and 
keen competition from other countries, the purchaser is in a strong 
position; he can pick and choose; and, as was pointed out in Singa¬ 
pore, ho does not care whether Indian coal comes in or not. If he 
is to be tempted to purchase Indian coal, everything must be made 
easy for him. Any scheme for rehabilitating Indian coal in over¬ 
seas markets is doomed to failure if it does not meet the wishes of 
the importers in those markets. Wo lay particular emphasis on 
this because it is obvious from the evidence which we have heard 
in Calcutta that even now exporters of Indian coal do not realise 
the facts. Several firms have claimed that their reputation stands 
high, that their coal is known and approved in overseas markets 
and that so far as they are concerned no change is necessary. Wo 
are unable to concur in this view after our visit to the various 
ports which convinced us that, except iu Rangoon aud Madras, all 
the exporters of Indian coal have fallen under one common condem¬ 
nation. Very few witnesses in Singapore, Colombo, Bombay or 
Karachi, other than those who were agents for Calcutta houses, 
differentiated between the various Indian coals or the various 
Indian exporters: the printed version of the oral evidence of these 
witnesses by no means always represents the vigour of their 
denunciations: and it is useless to ignore the fact that exporters 
who tried to maintain a high standard have suffered from the action 
of those who neglected everything but the chance of immediate 
profit. As a Karachi witness pointed out, a good-will which it has 
taken years to build up may be lost in a moment: and the un¬ 
scrupulous sellers, who represented second class coals as first class 
and inferior Jharia coals as Dishergarh, have effectually injured 
the reputation of all Indian coals hv whomsoever exported. In 
considering therefore the measures to be adopted for securing the 
quality of the coal exported, we must attach less importance to the 
views of Calcutta exporters than to those of witnesses in overseas 
ports. 
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102. The general trend of the evidence that we received in the 

„ , overseas ports was summed up in the evi- 

P ch™S| 0 ovoraeaa. Ur deuce of the General Manager of the Ceylon 
Government Railways. The purchaser 
-wishes, first of all, to know precisely what the coal is that is tendered 
to him. If he is offered a Natal coal, he can learn its relative value 
from the reports of the Natal Coal Testing Committee of 1904-05 
and the South African Coal Commission of 1921, or he may be 
given a copy of the certificate issued by a Grading Hoard in South 
Africa, showing the class to which the mine producing the coal 
has been allotted. Rut if it is an Indian coal that he is being asked 
do buy, he has no independent authority from which he may learn 
its value, and must rely on his general knowledge or on the word 
of the seller. The remedy of this is to have Indian coal graded 
by an independent and trustworthy authority. The second point 
■on which the General Manager laid stress was the need for a system 
■of inspection. When a purchaser has decided to buy a particular 
coal, he wants to be assured that no other will he substituted for it. 
With Natal coal he gets not only a pit certificate to the effect 
that it was loaded from a particular colliery and that it was screen¬ 
ed, but also an independent statement from the South African 
Railways giving the wagon-numbers and the quantity of the coal 
together with the name of the vessel on which it was shipped. Some 
such certificates are wanted for Indian coal, as well as independent 
evidence that the coal is shipped in good condition, since a pit 
certificate will not he accepted as evidence of this for an Indian coal 
at present. 

In our opinion, both these demands are entirely reasonable. We 
recommend therefore the immediate constitution of a Grading 
Board -with a twofold object. It would grade collieries which 
produce coal for export and it would arrange the issue of certi¬ 
ficates for each consignment of coal exported, shewing not only 
the colliery and the seam from which it comes hut its condition 
at the time of shipment at the Kidderpore Docks. 

We recognise that some of the largest exporting firms would 
prefer to rely each on its own unaided efforts to reestablish the 
reputation of its own coal by exporting consignments of assured 
•quality and at a low price. We ourselves saw at Bombay a cargo 
of Bengal coal, recently landed, which in condition and general 
appearance compared favourably with the South African coal 
stacked alongside it. But -we consider that by relying on their own 
isolated efforts these firms are handicapping themselves unneces¬ 
sarily and that the task of reentering the export markets will he 
less difficult and less protracted if all the Calcutta exporters work 
together to re-establish a good name for Bengal coal generally. 

A similar problem in South Africa was solved by a system 
■of grading on lines which afford a valuable precedent, though we 
do not suggest that they should be followed slavishly. In South 
Africa the need for action -was less acute and at the same time the 
difficulties to he faced were less complex than in India. As we have 
shown in a previous chapter, there are in .South Africa fewer 
collieries to he co-ordinated and at the same time the coal seams 
worked for export are far more uniform: hut in spite of this, 
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It was considered necessary to adopt very drastic legislation in 
order to ensure the export of coal of good quality only. We liave 
printed, as Appendix XV7II, the Act which was passed to provide 
for the inspection and grading of coal for export and hunkering, 
hut we are unanimous in holding that legislation is not desirable 
in such matters, if it can be avoided, and that it can he avoided 
in India. In our opinion, the required results can be achieved by 
voluntary methods. In the first place, if a (trading Board is 
constituted, a purchaser overseas is not Iikeiy to accept coal which 
is not covered by its certificate, for the refusal of any colliery 
to submit its coal for grading will be taken by him as an admission 
•of inferior quality: and, secondly, the restriction of rebates and 
preferential treatment as regards wagons to coal covered by the 
Board’s certificate will bo a direct inducement to collieries to 


participate voluntarily in the grading scheme. But it must 
be recognised that, if legislative action is not taken to prevent the 
substitution of inferior coal by exporters, it will be all the more 
imperative to constitute the Grading Board in such a way that it 
will command the confidence of buyers overseas. 

103. Tn Singapore, the suggestion that certificates of grade 

„ x should be given to collieries or to particular 

' ra 'to the buyer. ° Wn consignments aroused immediate suspicion; 

it was assumed that (ho exporters of Indian 
■coal were desirous of shielding themselves behind a Government 
■certificate; and it was pointed out politely but firmly that this would 
not do. Unanimously the members of the special sub-committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce condemned any system of grading or 
certification which could be utilised to deny a remedy to a buyer 
when his coal proved to be inferior; and it was obvious that a 
■Grading Board of which the impartiality was in the least doubtful 
would do more harm than good. What is required is only a “ label 
attached ” to the coal exported, as was said in Karachi; that is, 
the certificate should be such as to give full information to the 
buyer but not such as to relieve the exporter of any responsibility. 

104. Before we deal with the question of grading coal, -we must 

Constitution of the consider the constitution of the Grading 

Grading .Hoard in Board. The practicable alternatives are 

the initial stages. that the coal trade should establish a new 


organisation and thus practically give a joint guarantee of the 
coal exported or that existing organisation should be adapted in 
some way for the purpose. We favour the latter course for the 
following reasons. We doubt whether there is sufficient mutual 
confidence among exporters of coal to enable them to combine for 
the purpose of grading their collieries and certifying consignments, 
and we doubt whether, if they did combine, the certificates issued 
under their authority would command confidence in markets over¬ 
seas as things are at present. It is true that in the Transvaal a 
system of control by the coal trade has worked successfully, but 
the Transvaal mine-owners did not start with a handicap of accu¬ 
mulated distrust among their customers. It will be some years, 
in our opinion, before such a system is possible in India. There 
are other difficulties less far-reaching but none the less extremely 
serious. One of these is the time and another the cost that it 
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would involve to set up an entirely new organisation. Time would 
be required to obtain all the detailed information on which grading 
would be based. Samples of coal would have to he taken for 
analysis from a great many seams and at a great many collieries, 
and it has been estimated that it would take upwards of a year 
for both the Jharia and the Raniganj fields to be covered: even 
if, as is possible, many of the collieries not dircctlv interested in 
export did not come forward to have their coal graded at the 
outset, it seems obvious that it would he many months before a 
system of certifying export coal could he put into operation. As 
to cost, at least three mining engineers would he needed at the 
outset to take samples, and qualified mon of the necessary standing 
could not be obtained at a salary of less than Rs. 1,500” a month. 
The cost of making analyses of the samples, which cannot he taken 
as less than Rs. 2,1)00 a month, would be additional to this. The 
toll owing is given as a very rough estimate of the cost per month 
in the initial stages of the work : — 


Rs. 

Three mining engineers at Rs. 1,500 . 4,500 

Three clerks at Rs. 50 .... 150 

Travelling expenses .... 1,500 

Cost of analysis ..... 0,000 
Rents of bungalows and office . . . 450 

Miscellaneous ...... 100 


Total for the month . 9,700 


or about Rs. 1.16,000 for the year. 

After the main work of grading the collieries and seams had been 
accomplished, it would still be necessary to Tetuin a staff on the 
coalfields to inspect the coal despatched and also to sample new 
seams as they were oponed up and resample old seams of which 
the quality is known not to be constant. The only reduction that 
could be expected would he on the cost of analyses which would 
be much fewer in number after the first year: it would he safe 
to put this at Rs. 350 per mouth, making the total cost of the 
work about Rs. 7,000 a month or Rs. 84,000 a year. To this must 
he added the heavy cost of keeping au inspecting officer at the 
docks with an office there. 


Every month that passes makes the task of recovering overseas 
markets more difficult for the Indian coal trade. If the Grading 
Board is to be organised by the coal trade and he representative 
of the coal trade only, not only will there he delay while the 
various coals are being tested for grading but further time will 
elapse while overseas buyers are learning by gradual experience 
that certificates given by the Indian coal trade are not on that 
account to he suspected. It would not he difficult for a Grading 
Board constituted in this manner to obtain analyses which would 
he generally recognised as correctly representing the coal analysed, 
since the work could he done at the Government Test House at 
Alipore, hut we are led by the evidence received to fear that cer¬ 
tificates based on sampling by representatives of . a Board appointed 
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by tlie coal-trade would nut command immediate confidence is. 
overseas markets. If they did not, their introduction would not 
assist the exporters of Indian coal to re-enter an overseas market, 
though it might assist them once they had re-established them¬ 
selves : for the certificates w ould themselves he worthless until their 
value had been established by experience, that is until sufficient 
cargoes of really good Indian coal covered by certificates had been 
sold in the market to create a belief that the certificates could be 
relied upon. It does not seem to us probable that the coal-trade 
would look with favour on a scheme which promised no assistance 
in its immediate difficulties. 

There is in existence an organisation which, with a little adap¬ 
tation, could be utilised at once for our purpose and which will 
inspire the necessary confidence among consumers; it is that of 
the Chief Mining Engineer to the Kailwav Board. It would 
obviously expedite the work of grading coal for export if it. could 
be based on the Chief Mining Engineer’s very complete record of 
analyses of Indian coals, and it would be convenient if his staff 
on the coalfields and at the Kidderpore Docks were utilised for 
sampling coal and for inspection purposes. As we have men¬ 
tioned in Chapter TI, the Chief Mining Engineer’s analyses were 
taken to assist him in deciding what coals should be purchased, 
and at what relative prices, for the Indian railw ays: they are 
analyses taken from the point of view of a buyer and cannot be sus¬ 
pected by the most prejudiced of critics as intended to assist anyone 
to sell coal. If they could be suspected of being in any way 
biased, this bias must be against the seller of the coal concerned. 
It appears to us, therefore, that these analyses can be expected to 
inspire confidence in buyers overseas from the outset. If these 
figures are to be borrowed,, we think that the Chief Mining Engineer 
should not only have a seat on the Grading Board but be 
its Chairman. It should include representatives of the coal-trade 
and representatives of consumers in equal numbers. It is impos¬ 
sible to arrange for direct representation of overseas buyers but we 
think it obvious that these will have more trust in a body on which 
there is a majority not interested in the sale of Indian coal. The 
most suitable constitution for the Board would in our opinion be 
the Chief Mining Engineer as Chairman ex-officio, a representa¬ 
tive of the Indian Mining Association, a representative of the Indian 
Mining Federation, a nominee of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and a nominee of the Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce : these two last would represent the consumers’ interests and 
should not be interested in coal. It is only because we do not 
wish to increase the size of the Board that we refrain from suggest¬ 
ing the addition of two members with practical experience of the 
coalfields; and we strongly recommend that the Indian Mining 
Association and the Indian Mining Federation should select as 
their representatives men with a knowledge of practical raining 
and not merely of the commercial side of the coal-trade. As 
regards the Secretary to the Grading Board, it would obviously be 
a great advantage from the point of view of inspection at' the 
docks and issue of certificates at the time of shipment if the Secre¬ 
tary were in close touch with the movement of wagons from the coal- 
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fields, lor this reason we think that it would facilitate work 
if the whole-time officer whose appointment we have suggested 
in connection with our proposal for the abolition of the Coal Trans¬ 
portation Officer were selected as the Secretary to the Grading 
Board; if this is done he should receive an allowance for the extra 
work or his pay should be fixed at a figure to cover it, if the 
railways concerned agree; to his services being utilised in this 
capacity. This is a point which must be left to ibe Grading Board 
itself to decide: but, for convenience, we assume throughout our 
discussion of the details of the system, later in this chapter, that 
the Secretary will he this railway officer. 

1.05. We have considered the lines on which grading should be 
Grudin;; of collieries and done from the point of view of the consumer 

seanls - overseas and in relation to the coal of which 

the competition has to be met: and we think it right to record 
our conclusions for the guidance of the proposed Grading Board. 
It is imperative that the Grading Board should classify coal in 
some order of merit; that they should separate coal of different 
characteristics; and that they should publish a list of the coals 
which they have graded. The following is the general outline of 
the classification which we recommend: — 

Low volatile com. 

Jkaria or upper field. 

Giridih. 

Karanpura. 

Bohharo. 

Gra.dc I. 

Under 12 per cent, ash .... Under 11 per cent. ash. 

Over 7,000 calories .... Over, 0,800 calories. 

Under (i per cent, moisture. 

Gbade II. 

Under 15 per cent, ash .... Under 14 per cent. ash. 

Over 6,500 calorics .... Over 6,300 calories. 

Under 0 per cent, moisture. 

Gbade III. 

Under 20 per cent, ash .... Under 18 por cent. ash. 

Over 6,000 calorics .... Over 0,000 calorics. 

Under 6 por cent, moisture 

Gkadjs IV. 

Any coals in these fields inferior to the above. 

The percentage of moisture in all the low volatile coals is so 
low that it is unnecessary to differentiate between the grades in this 
respect. 

The Grading Board should classify the coals worked by each col¬ 
liery with reference to the seams from which they come. We shall 
show later in our remarks on sale by analysis that the alternative 
scheme of classifying individual consignments is as a general 
method impracticable. The system of grading collieries has been 
a success in South Africa hut cannot be followed in India without 


High volatile coal. 

Ilaniganj or lower field 
Karanpura. 
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modification owing to tlie practice of working more than one seam 
from the same shaft or incline. 

The South African Boards are authorised under the Act to 
publish any information about African coal that they think neces¬ 
sary in the public interest. But a voluntary Grading Board in 
India, lacking such protection, could not publish information about 
a colliery without its consent. We therefore consider that as soon 
as the Grading Board is constituted it should obtain from the 
Chief Mining Engineer his list of the different Indian coals with 
their analyses. It should then communicate to each colliery 
on the list a statement showing the analysis which it is proposed 
to adopt for the coal in that colliery and the grade in which it is 
proposed to place it: the colliery would be asked whether it agreed 
to publication of the information in the statement and, if it con¬ 
sidered the analysis or the classification to he wrong, would he 
able to submit a representation of its case to the Board. If a col¬ 
liery did not agree to publication of the analysis and classification 
as originally put forward in the statement, or as amended in 
consequence of their representations, the Grading Board would 
simply omit its name from the grading list, and it would 
not he eligible for the rebate proposed for certified shipment coal 
or for special facilities as regards wagons. It may be objected 
that this proposal overlooks the possibility of mistakes by the Grad¬ 
ing Board: hut we think that it would not he difficult to devise 
a procedure which would ensure the fullest hearing to any colliery 
which considered the proposed grading of its coal to be unfair, 
and that there are great advantages in making the decisions of 
the Board final. The published list would contain such remarks 
as the Board might think necessary about its being \insafe to ship 
particular coals from March to July owing to risk of spontaneous 
combustion. 

Only coal on the grading list would be inspected and granted 
a certificate by the Board. It will be observed that the scheme 
of classification put forward contemplates the inclusion in the grad¬ 
ing list of any coal, however baa, if the colliery concerned so 
wishes. We have made this provision deliberately. The object 
at which we aim is to enable a purchaser to know precisely what 
coal he is buying and if, knowing that a coal is below the quality 
of that now known as second class Jharia, he yet desires to buy 
it, we see no good reason why he should be prevented from doing 
•so. In South Africa, only certain coals are allowed to go on the 
grading list and the export of a coal that is not on the list is 
forbidden by law: but Indian conditions differ from South African 
in this most, important respect, that, while nearly all the coal 
shipped from South Africa goes to other countries, by far the 
greater part of the shipments from Calcutta goes’to consumers in 
other parts of India. But if it does not seem justifiable to prevent 
a producer of inferior coal from selling it, for what it is, to buyers 
in foreign or Indian ports, there is certainly no justification what¬ 
soever for deliberately encouraging him to export that coal, unless 
precautions are taken to prevent misrepresentation of its quality 
and further injury to the reputation of Indian coal in general. 
For this reason we recommend most strongly that, when an uncer- 
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tified coal is exported, it should he given no rebate, no reduction 
of port dues and no preferential treatment by the railways: as a 
solitary exception to this we consider that it would be a useless 
complication to prescribe that coal shipped for railways by the 
Chief Mining Engineer to the Bailway Board should require to be 
certified before it is allowed ilie rebate on railway freight or tbe 
reduction in port dues. It would seem that no amendment of the 
11 ail way Act is required to enable this to be done and that 
a notification under section 147 exempting the railways concerned 
from the operation of section 42 (2) would be sufficient but we are 
not competent to express an opinion on this point of law. 

Mr. Banerjee differs from the rest of ns in holding that coals 
should he eligible for grading and certification even if thev are not 
included in a published grading list, and that the existing railway 
rebate of 25 per cent, should lie given without distinction on all 
coal exported, the additional rebate being confined to certified 
coal. lie also disagrees with us in regard to the constitution of the 
Grading' Board and on some minor points which he mentions in his 
dissenting minute. 

106. The information to be given in the list published by the 

, . . Grading Board will enable a purchaser to 

Inspection bv the (.met , , i n t i- i 

Mining Engineer’s Staff. see wliat va ™ of any Indian coal 

offered to him if it is included in the list, 
and to avoid it if it is not. The next essential is to enable him to 
obtain precisely the coal that he has decided to buy. This is a 
matter of efficient inspection. It will already have become obvious 
that we propose the utilisation of the Chief Mining Egnineer’s 
staff for this purpose in the initial stages. The staff is organised 
as follows:—There is a Coal Superintendent with headquarters at 
Dhanbad who is responsible for the distribution and despatch of 
wagons to practically all railways in India except the East Indian 
and Bengal Nagpur Kailways, and also for the quality of 
the coal despatched. TJnder him are five Assistant Coal Superin¬ 
tendents, engaged solely in inspection work: two of them are 
stationed in the Jharia field and three in the Baniganj. They 
carry out their inspections by paying surprise visits. Sometimes 
an officer will visit a particular colliery daily for days on end if it 
has given trouble by careless loading-, sometimes he may not visit 
a colliery, where the coal runs clean and the supervision is good, 
more than a few times a month. On some days he will inspect four 
or five hundred wagons, on others only half that number. He has 
to use his own judgment and he is held responsible for the quality 
of all the loading in the district allotted to him. 

At the clocks there is another Assistant Coal Superintendent, 
directly under the Chief Mining Engineer: he inspects practically 
every wagon of coal several times each day while it is being un¬ 
loaded either direct into the ship or into the dump. 

It is not usual for an officer to reject a wagon load of coal at the 
collieries : if on inspection lie considers the coal that is benig loaded 
in any wagon to be unsatisfactory as regards size or cleanliness, he 
tells the manager of the colliery, verbally or in writing, and asks 
him to adjust the wagon before despatch. The Coal Superin- 
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A consideration of some 
criticisms of inspection by 
the Chief Mining Engineer’s 
Staff. 


tendent then requests the officer who will receive the wagon at des¬ 
tination to inspect it on arrival, and if the contents are unsatis¬ 
factory either they are rejected and the contractor is told to remove 
the coal or a deduction is made from the bill. 

107. The success of the whole system of certification would obvi¬ 
ously depend on the confidence reposed in 
the efficiency of these inspecting officers. 
We cannot therefore omit a reference to the 
evidence that inspection by the Chief Min¬ 
ing Engineer’s staff has not prevented the 
despatch of consignments of coal of inferior quality and 
in had condition. We need hardly say more than that all 
those complaints refer to consignments covered by the contracts 
known as the “ Three Year Contracts,” the circumstances con¬ 
nected with which are too well known throughout India to require 
any explanation in this report. The fact to which we invite atten¬ 
tion is that under the terms of the contracts the inspecting officers 
could not reject the coal in these consignments for the defects of 
which the witnesses complained. It was coal of such a quality 
that no amount of cleaning, short of breaking it to frag¬ 
ments, would have availed to remove the inferior matter 
which gave rise to the complaints. The coarse-grained coal 
was an integral part of the coal contracted for: and it is the pre¬ 
sence of this inseparable element of coarse-grained coal that makes 
(he distinction between a first-class and a second-class Indian coal: 
if this element could be removed, a second class coal would immedi¬ 
ately rank as first class. In some of the seams from which the con¬ 
signments complained of were drawn, there are innumerable bands 
or very thin layers of shale or sandstone-shale, the elimination of 
which is impossible. To reject the coal in which such bands of 
shale or sandstone shale were present would have entailed the re¬ 
moval of 40 to 50 per cent, of the whole, and this would have been 
equivalent to denouncing the contract. The complaint as to the 
<lirly state of the coal thus really related to its initial quality 
and'not to its condition. The failure to reject the coal on the 
ground that it had not been properly screened was due to screening 
being impossible owing to the wagon-position. We have already 
dealt with this point when we explained the impossibility of screen¬ 
ing coal that has been stacked. We do not therefore regard the 
complaints as to the coal covered by the Three Year Contracts as 
proof that inspection by the Chief Mining Engineer’s staff is un¬ 
satisfactory: and we consider that we are justified in regarding it 
with confidence in view of the testimony to the satisfactory wav in 
which it has worked when it has not been hampered by difficulties 
as regards the original terms of purchase. We would refer in parti¬ 
cular to the remarks of the Calcutta Port Commissioners and of the 
representatives of Messrs. Mac.kinnon, Mackenzie & Company. 

108. We contemplate that the system for inspecting certified 
coal would work as follows. When stations 
nspection. were opened at the docks for the export of a 

consignment of such coal, the shippers would at once inform the 
Secretary of the Grading Board at what collieries the coal was to 
be loaded and in what quantities. The Secretary would notify the 
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Coal Superintendent at Dhanbad and the Coal Manager of the 
railway concerned, in order to enable the former to arrange for 
inspection and the latter for preferential treatment as regards 
wagons. The Secretary would have no further concern with in¬ 
spection until the inspection report was received by the Board, 
after shipment of the coal, but, as regards preferential treatment 
on the railway be would keep iu touch with both the shippers and 
the railways and follow the movements of shipment coal from the 
time of its despatch till the time of its arrival alongside the steamer 
at tile docks. 


The coal would ho inspected while being loaded at the collieries 
in the same way as coal purchased for the railways now but iu 
greater detail. The inspecting officer would pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the seam from which the coal that was loaded was being 
drawn : and if he were dissatisfied on this account or with the con¬ 
dition of the coal as regards cleanliness or size, he would intimate 
to the manager that the wagons concerned must he unloaded and 
adjusted. To insure that this was done particulars of such wagons 
would be despatched through the Coal Superintendent to tho 
Assistant Coal Superintendent at the docks, who would inspect the 
coal in them with particular care and reject it if it was still not up 
to the proper standard. The colliery manager would, as at present 
with railway coal, send a postcard intimating the numbers of the 
wagons despatched each day to the Coal Superintendent, who 
would pass on the information to the officer at tne docks, enabling 
him to insert in the certificate an assurance that tho coal loaded on 
board the vessel came from a particular colliery. If any coal 
arriving at the docks were considered not to come up to the stand¬ 
ard as regards cleanliness or size, it would he liable to be declared 
unfit, for shipment. If a company refused to agree to this (as it 
could since the whole scheme would he voluntary), the Grading* 
Board would refuse a certificate to the consignment, or even, in 
extreme cases, might remove its coal from the grading list: this 
would he a drastic penalty but the importance of maintaining the 
standard of the certified coal is so paramount that the necessity 
for drastic action, on occasions, must be recognised. 

It will be imperative that coal dumped at the docks by private 
shippers should, like coal dumped by the Chief Mining Engineer, 
ho arranged in a separate stack for each vessel, just as in Singa¬ 
pore tho coal discharged from each vessel is stacked separately by 
the Harbour Board. If coal for shipment be taken from a dump 
into which coal from various collieries has been heaped without 
discrimination, there can he no certainty as to quality. In ports 
overseas, witnesses spoke with approval of the South African certi¬ 
ficates which showed what particular wagous loaded at the colliery 
had been discharged into the ship : and no approach to this system 
can be made if the coal that has to be dumped is not dumped 
separately for each vessel. The system is perfectly feasible as it 
has long been followed by the Chief Mining Engineer, and we 
strongly recommend its adoption. 


109. We print a form of certificate, based on that now given 
by the Chief Mining Engineer, which we 
recommend for certified coal. This would 


The certificate. 
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be filled in and signed by tbo Assistant Superintendent who- 
inspected the coal at tbe docks, and bo countersigned by the Secre¬ 
tary to tbe Board. One copy would go to tbe buyer and one to tbe 
seller, while one would be retained by tbe Board through whom the 
claim for the rebate would bo presented to tbe railway. 

INDIAN COAL GRADING BOARD. 

Certificate of Shipment. 

Stea m Coal 

Report on a cargo of Rubble loaded in S.S.-- 

.Slack or Bust 

at No.-Berth Eddderpore Docks by Messrs.- 

for--. 

Loading commenced at-hours on-and finished 

at- --on-. 

Cargo carried as per Railway VVeighment Figures- 

Cargo carried as per Surveyors’ Figures- 


Composition of Cargo. 

Total 

Number ot Wagons, 

Tons. 

Percentage from 
eaoli colliery. 

(Taken faom Railway Weigh- 
mont Returns.) 

a) Coal direct from wagons as 
per list attached : * 

Colliery. Seam. 

>> >. 




a it 

a tt 

(6) Coal from ground as j.er list 
attached :— 

Colliery. Seam. 

if tt 

tf it 

” » 

>» if 




Remarks as to 

condition of coal when located. 



(a) From wagons. 


(6) From ground. 


Signed- 


Inspecting Officer. 


Countersigned-- 

Secretary, Grading Board. 

* The list would give the numbers of tlio individual wagons loaded at 
each colliery. 
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110. We suggest that the cost of any analysis demanded by a 
_ , colliery should be met by that colliery. 

ee9 certification? 11 and The % 1lres of coal P assin g through the port 
of Calcutta last year show that about half 
a million tons of coal other than coal shipped by the Chief Mining 
Engineer were exported. A fee of anna one per ton on this would, 
therefore, produce over Its. 30,000 which should suffice to meet any 
expenditure involved in inspection. 


111. The question of securing figures of weight which would 

Weigh went. l)e satisfactor J to all parties, i.e., to the 

" sellers, the railways, the port authorities, the 

shipowners and, above all, the buyers, is a highly technical one, 
which in our opinion, demands closer investigation that we have 
been able to give it. We would, therefore, recommend' that it 
should be examined by the expert committee which we have sug¬ 
gested in paragraph 87 and which for this purpose should be 
strengthened by the addition of a representative of shipping inter¬ 
ests and by a cargo surveyor. 

112. The system which we have outlined of inspection being done 

T7U . , ..... . and certificates being given by the staff of 

Ultimate constitution of . ,, v * *' , . 

the Grading Board. the Chief Mining Engineer cannot be regard¬ 
ed as a permanent solution of the difficulty. 
It is, in our opinion, essential to utilise that staff in the initial stages 
of the grading scheme but the coal trade should realise that a spe¬ 
cial organisation to take its place must he built up with all speed. 
The development of the Karanuura, Bokaro-Ramgarh and Talchar 
coalfields will necessarily eniail ever-increasing work on the Chief 
Mining Engineer and his staff and it will probably not be possible 
for them to continue the work of inspection for more than two years. 
By the end of that time, the Grading Board should have worked out 
for adoption by the coal trade a scheme for the inspection of export 
eoai by their own independent officers, who would be paid from the 
proceeds of the fees charged on the coal inspected. It might be pos¬ 
sible to secure in place of the Chief Mining Engineer as Chairman 
an expert of high repute in the mining world, but we think that it 
would be useless for us to put forward any detailed suggestions in 
this connection since everything would depend on the success with 
which the Grading Board had worked meanwhile. 

113. We have referred above to the suggestion that coal should 

_ .., , be sold on analysis. In Bombay some of the 

analysis. most important purchasers such as the l’ort 

Trust, the Improvement Trust and the Muni¬ 
cipality have adopted a system of buying on calories. They obtain 
from the seller a guarantee of a certain number of calories, and de¬ 
duct from the price of the coal a fixed amount for every one hundred 
calories by which the coal on analysis is found to fall short of that 


figure; if it falls short of the guaranteed figure by more than 500 
calories, they have the right to reject it. The coal lias to be deliver¬ 
ed stacked in the purchasers’ yard. There the seller arranges it in 
heaps of convenient size, and the buyer has the right to select a pro¬ 
portion of these heaps for test as to size and for analysis : this system 
prevents complaints that the samples were not representative. The 



analysis is done by an independent firm and it appears that work on 
those lines has been successful. There are two points of interest in 
the system : the first is that it has resulted in Indian coals being 
accepted after open competition in preference to Natal coals, and the 
second that it has been applied to the coal supplied by Calcutta 
firms whose representatives had explained to the Committee the im¬ 
possibility of any such system. It is clear that Indian coal of pro¬ 
per quality, properly cleaned and sized, can hold its own on such a 
test: and we consider from what we heard in Bombay that exporters 
of Indian coal to Bombay should be prepared to submit their coal to 
this test is future. We do not, however, consider that the system is 
applicable to export coal generally. Bombay is exceptional in that 
it is within easy reach of Calcutta and if any disputes arise it is a 
comparatively simple thing to decide them. The general objection 
to selling export coal on a certificate of analysis is that it would be 
extremely difficult to be certain of obtaining a fair representative 
sample of Jharia coals coming from certain seams which are not uni¬ 
form. There are certain seams containing sections with little ash 
and sections with a high ash content and if the coal to be analysed 
came from such a seam difficulties would be almost inevitable : in 
particular if the sample selected for analysis contained an undue pro¬ 
portion of the latter sections the analysis would misrepresent the 
consignment to the disadvantage of the seller. The same objection 
would apply to an analysis of a mixture. There is not sufficient 
confidence between the Calcutta exporter and the buyer overseas to 
enable a system of sale on analysis to work smoothly: the number of 
samples to be taken and analyses to be made would involve expense 
and trouble : and trouble is precisely what the buyer overseas wishes 
to avoid. It is hardly necessary to point out that the system of fix¬ 
ing the price by calorics only, as in Bombay, very largely neglects 
the important factor of ash and would therefore not appeal to the 
consumers in Colombo and Singapore who regard a low ash content 
as of the utmost importance to them. 

A witness, representing one of the largest producers of coal in 
Bengal, objected that a system of grading collieries would handi¬ 
cap progress. He pointed out that some seams would he converted 
from second to first, class by the omission of a particular section high 
in ash, and that if the seam as a whole were definitely classified as 
second class by the Grading Board, it would be wasted eifort to at¬ 
tempt to sell coal from it which had by careful picking been convert¬ 
ed into a first class coal because no oue would accept it as such in the 
face of the Board’s opinion. We do not agree that this pessimism 
is justified. The suggested system of classification of Indian coal 
by the seam and the colliery would prevent the first class section of 
a seam of uneven quality from being sold to a buyer without liis 
being aware that it would have been second class if it had not been 
carefully prepared; and it is only fair to him that he should be put 
on his guard because the risk of deliveries not being up to specifica¬ 
tion is greater with a coal ol this kind than with one coming from 
a uniform seam. It might pay a buyer to take a coal of this kind 
hut the existence of a grading scheme would be no greater obstacle 
to his doing so than is the existing haphazard classification of coals 
into first and second class: we recommend elsewhere propaganda by 
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the Indian coal trade and this is one of the points on -which propa¬ 
ganda might be useful. Such a coal might advantageously be sold 
on analysis : for the objection as to the difficulty of obtaining a re¬ 
presentative sample would not apply strongly when the coal had by 
careful preparation been rendered uniform. If a particular section 
only of a seam were being worked there would, of course, be no 
objection to that section being separately graded. 

114. We should mention before leaving this subject that we have 
Certification of bunker considered hnt rejocted the idea of extend- 
coal - ing the system of certificates to coal for 

bunkers at Calcutta. There are practical objections. At both 
hunkering depots, at How'rah and at Shalimar, the coal is almost 
invariably stacked and it would for that reason be most difficult 
to keep track of consignments covered by particular certificates 
and to prevent substitution. It would be impossible to take steps 
altogether to prevent uncertified coal from being stacked at the 
depots, for a number of depot holders appear to use their stocks as 
much for local sale as for the bunkering of ships. We are moreover, 
for the reasons already given in Chapter V, unable to recommend 
for bunker coal any rebate or any preference on the railways in the 
matter of wagon supply except for ocean going steamers from Cal¬ 
cutta under mail contracts with Government, and in these circum¬ 
stances there would be no inducement to a depot holder to stock certi¬ 
fied coal rather than uncertified. 



CHAPTER X. 


Pooling. 

115. In our terms of reference we were directed to investigate 

^ „ ... . whether effective measures can be taken 

e m ion o poo mg. f or the pooling of Indian coal for export. 
In our questionnaire we defined pooling as the combination 
of two or more firms for the despatch of coal of the requisite 
grade from the collieries and for its shipment from the 
port. The grading and pooling of coal are so frequently referred 
to together as to give rise to the impression that they are inseparably 
connected. In point of fact, the objects of the two are not only 
quite distinct but to a certain extent in conflict. The grading 
and classification of coal are intended to ensure that coals of 
different qualities and of different values for specific purposes are 
carefully distinguished. On the other hand, the object of pooling 
is, by the substitution of one coal for another, to facilitate handling 
by the railways and at the port. 

116. Pooling of coal would undoubtedly facilitate rapid transport 

. , , and rapid loading of steamers. We have 

van ages o poo m,- pointed out in Chapter IV that, when coal 
for a particular steamer is loaded in small lots at a number of 
collieries scattered all over the coalfields and served by different 
depot stations, it is impossible for the railways to collect the wagons 
in order to make them up in full train-loads, and rapid transport 
by railway and rapid handling at the docks are alike seriously 
handicapped. It will be evident from this that, at the colliery 
end, the despatch and transit of coal could often be greatly speeded 
up if cargoes for a particular steamer could be made up of coal 
from collieries under different managements on pilot sections 
served by the same depot station instead of being drawn either 
from one colliery only or from a number of collieries under the 
same management but in different parts of the coalfield. At the 
dock or bunker depot pooling might often prevent delays in loading 
or bunkering steamers as, instead of waiting for wagons to arrive 
from the coalfields, the stocks of another firm could be drawn on. 
The stacks of coal dumped at the docks and the depots could thus 
be fewer in number and could be increased in size and this might 
render possible the introduction of some mechanical means of deal¬ 
ing with them. Another advantage which is claimed for pooling 
is that, if orders for export and bunker coal were distributed over 
a number of collieries, this would have the effect of stabilising 
output and collieries could look to the future with greater hope. 
It is further suggested that pooling would stabilise the prices which 
shipment coal could secure, but we find it difficult to follow this 
argument as competition within the country which exports the 
coal is not the only factor which governs its price in overseas 

( ) 
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markets. The price at which coal can he obtained from other 
sources is, in our view, a far more important factor. 

117. Against the advantages claimed for pooling has to be set 
the great disadvantage that it does not meet 
the requirements ol purchasers overseas. 
Tf they buy coal at all from India, they wish to buy it 
from a seam and a colliery selected by themselves, to obtain a 
definite coal of which all the details are known and certified, and 
to have that coal clean and. properly sized'. Under a pooling system 
it would he difficult even to provide a safeguard that for a coal 
ordered from a particular colliery and seam should be substituted 
only a coal classified in the same grade. Even if this safe¬ 
guard were provided and if substitution on these terms were allowed 
by the purchaser there would be no advantage unless the coal sub¬ 
stituted were ready on the spot, which is equivalent to saying 
unless it were already stacked at the docks. Tf it were stacked, it 
would probably be full of dust and small coal owing to disintegra¬ 
tion, as we have previously pointed out. The suggestion that a 
large bin should be provided at the Kiddorpore Docks so as to keep 
supplies of coal iu good condition ready for shipment is impracti¬ 
cable in view of the nature of Indian coals. South African coals 
lend themselves to pooling because the seams are very uniform over 
large areas and there is no difficulty in stacking large quantities 
of approximately similar coals. Indian coals vary so greatly that 
this would be almost impossible: the limits within which substi¬ 
tution could be effected would be comparatively narrow, and 
unless there were a number of these very expensive bins nothing 
in this direction could be done. The effect of pooling would be 
to leave it to the discretion of the exporter to make up any mixture 
that suited him and from what we heard at the various ports 
we do not consider that the purchasers would agree to this for one 
moment. Tn fact, if pooling is adopted, the confidence of over¬ 
seas buyers in Indian coal cannot easily be recovered. 

.118. Sufficient has been said to show that most if not all of the 
advantages claimed for a pooling system 

Impracticability of would be secured if collieries could be sure 
pooling in India. „ , , , , , 

oi a regular and adequate wagon supply 

and of speedier transport between the coalfields and the docks. 

1 he proposals that we have made in regard to the working of the 
railways are intended to ensure this, and to the extent to which., 
if accented, they succeed in doing so they will render the 
supposed advantage of pooling less attractive. In any event, it is 
unnecessary for us to discuss the matter at length as all witnesses 
were unanimously of opinion that in present conditions the pooling 
of coal for export is impracticable. Any measures to this end 
must be a spontaneous growth within the coal trade and in this 
country, with its numerous collieries and their frequently' conflict¬ 
ing interests, such a growth can only be very gradual. "We can 
sec no way in wliich Government can help it forward. We have 
therefore no recommendations to make under this head, but, before- 
leaving the subject, we would point out the advantages which would' 
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•undoubtedly accrue from a closer connection between the different 
firms which export Indian coal. A brief description of the orga¬ 
nisation of the Transvaal Coalowners’ Association seems relevant. 
This Association, first formed in 1907, reconstituted in 1910 and 
incorporated in 1923, comprises the sixteen principal colliery 
companies operating in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
and controls nearly nine-tenths of the output of those provinces. 
The Associatioii has a full}' qualified chemist at Delagoa Bay where 
all coal which arrives is sampled daily in accordance with the proce¬ 
dure adopted by the British Engineering Standards Committee 
(South African Section) and tested for calorific value by the modern 
type of Mahler bomb calorimeter calibrated to recognised 
standards. The average value of coal supplied as cargo and bunker 
is placed on record and is available at any time for the information 
of interested parties. Certificates of the Coal Grading Committee 
appointed by the Government of the Union of South Africa under 
the Coal Act of 1922 have been issued to nine collieries as pro 
ducers of “ Witbank District: Grade A ” coal for export and 
bunkering, and only coal from these collieries is used for the export 
and bunkering trade of the Association. The confidence inspired 
by an organisation such as this needs no emphasis from us. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Miscellaneous. 

119. We shall conclude our report by a brief reference to a few.- 

points which are not covered by previous 
Conditions under which chapters. We attach as Appendix XIX, a. 

eeiving ports. description of the way in which coal is 

handled at the ports we visited and also at 
Sabang and Aden. In this is included such information as we 
have heen able to obtain regarding the charges levied specially on 
coal at these ports. The only comment we would offer on this 
description is that at none of the ports except Sabang can the 
method of handling coal be considered up-to-date. At first sight 
it might seem that the handicap to Indian coal which results from 
this is no greater than that- imposed on the coal which competes 
with it. This would be true if Indian copl arrived in as good a 
condition us its competitors, but we have described at length in 
previous chapters the causes which prevent its doing so. A further 
handling at the receiving ports, therefore, affects its condition more 
seriously than it does that of the coal with which it competes and 
furnishes an additional argument .for proper cleaning and screening 
in the coalfields and for the avoidance of stacking there and of 
dumping at the docks. 

120. At all the ports which we visited, the smallness of the num- 

„ , , ber of firms dealing in coal was a point with 

.Necessity for propaganda i-i c ,, , 1 . 

on behalf of Indian coal, which we were greatly impressed. Only in 

Bombay arc such firms at all numerous and 
even in Bombay there are not more than about thirty of them. 
We cannot but think that this fact should have made it com¬ 
paratively easy lor the exporters of Indian coal to renew touch 
with their old markets when the embargo was removed had they 
taken energetic steps to that end immediately. If they had done 
so, they would have learnt at once of the dissatisfaction felt with 
the quality of Indian coal and could have taken immediate steps 
to remove the prejudices which lapse of time has only made more 
deeprooted and consequently more difficult to eradicate. We would 
strongly emphasise that, if the exporters of Indian coal are to re¬ 
cover and to retain their overseas markets, they must endeavour to 
secure closer personal contact with those markets than they have had 
in the past. It is not necessary, and it would he very expensive for 
the trade, to have permanent representatives at the principal over¬ 
seas ports, hut if frequent visits were paid to those ports by re¬ 
presentatives of individual firms or of a combination of firms, 
they should, wo consider, have valuable results. In Bombay, 
for example, they might enable exporters of coal to get into direct, 
touch with consumers to the mutual advantage of" both. Again, 
if our scheme for grading is accepted, such visits would place 
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the coal trade in possession of information regarding its working 
from the purchasers’ point of view and enable defects in it to be 
rectified. As we have pointed out in Chapter II, different Indian 
coals require different treatment, according to the type of boiler in 
which they are used, if they are to give the best results. The 
Transvaal Coalowners’ Association issues a set of instructions for 
the use of Witbank coal for marine purposes either with natural or 
forced draught. It is most desirable that the Indian coal trade 
sljpuld issue a similar set of instructions for the use of Indian coal 
for all purposes and we recommend that this should be drawn up by 
the Grading Board immediately it is constituted. It might well 
form an appendix to a pamphlet giving a full description of Indian, 
coals with special reference to their analyses such as is issued bv the 
Bureau of Mines for the Government coal mines of the Netherlands 
East Indies. A pamphlet of this kind would be valuable propa¬ 
ganda in overseas markets. 


Quotation of sterling 
prices for Indian coal and 
payment on delivery. 


121. Two suggestions which were made to us in Singapore were 
that the prices of Indian coal should be 
quoted in sterling instead of in rupees so 
that the purchaser would not he affected by 
any rise or fall in exchange, and that the 
exporters of Indian coal should adopt the practice followed by the 
exporters of the coals which compete with it in regard to payment. 
This is to permit payment on delivery and also to permit payment 
of freight on the quantity shown in the bill of lading less an 
allowance of two per cent, in lieu of weighment. At present 
Indian coal has to be jiaid foj when it is shipped and no allowance 
is made in lieu of weighment. We consider that it would be in 
the interests of the Indian coal trade to fall into line with its com¬ 
petitors in both these respects. 


122. The annual Report ou the Production and Consumption of 

Improvement of statis- £ 0al in is by the 

tioal information. Director-General ot Commercial Intelligence 
as a supplement to the “ Indian Trade 
Journal ” is a report which is of very great value to the coal trade 
and from which wo have derived much help in our investigations. 
There are a few points in which it might be improved. It contains 
no information in regard to the amount of coal bunkered at Calcutta 
or at any other Indian port. Information in regard to this should, 
in our opinion, he included in future issues, the country of origin of 
Gie coal bunkered being shown for each port. The figures in the 
report do not in all cases agree with those obtained from other 
sources such as the Port Trusts and the Collectors of Customs and 
an effort should be made to reconcile discrepancies. The use of the 
statistical tables would be rendered easier if, when averages for quin¬ 
quennial periods are shown in them, they were printed in italics. 


123. In Chapter II we mentioned incidentally the purchase of 
Purchase of Government Transvaal coal for the Sukkur Barrage works 
c< >al- as hearing on the relative merits of Indian 
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and other coals. We do not think it within our province to consi¬ 
der the question whether the coal selected gave the best value of all 
those tendered, and we would only point out, in view of the public 
interest aroused in the contract, that the quantity of coal actually 
to. be bought will probably be very substantially less than the ori¬ 
ginal figures of 22,000 tons and that the matter is therefore of 
far less importance than has been generally assumed by the 
coal trade in Calcutta. We are interested in it only so far as it 
affects the prospects of Indian coal in Indian markets overseas* 
We think that the call for tenders might have been so worded as 
to help Indian coal to re-enter the Karachi market: if importers 
there had been told that preference, other things being equal, 
would bo given to Indian coal and if it had been made perfectly 
clear that delivery would not he accepted at the collierv, the 
Karachi importers would, we think, have been led* to investigate 
fully the possibility of tendering sea-borne Indian coal and the 
Calcutta exporters to take energetic steps to restore business rela¬ 
tions with them. It was, of course, no part of the duties of a 
Superintending Engineer to consider the contracts from this point 
of view, but we think that the incident points strongly to the neces¬ 
sity of a reference being made, before any large contract entered 
into for the purchase of coal whether by the Imperial or by a local 
Government, to the Chief Mining Engineer who is the expert adviser 
to Government on such matters. lie has, moreover, a knowledge 
based on practical experience, of all coals used in India and, if bis 
advice were taken beforehand, there would be no possible suspicion 
that a coal had been accepted which did not give such good value as 
others offered at the same time. W«f recommend therefore that 
steps should he taken to ensure a reference to the Chief Mining 
Engineer before any large coal contracts are made for Government. 

124. We desire to express our appreciation of the services of our 

Acknowledgment of Secretary, Mr H. P. V. Townend, I.C.S. 

services of Secretary. It was perhaps hardly realised, when budget 

provision was made for our Committee, that 
our report would lose much of any value it may possess if the oral 
evidence as well as the written evidence on which it is based were 
not recorded for publication with it. In these circumstances our 
efforts to keep within a somewhat inadequate budget provision im¬ 
posed a very heavy tax on the Secretary as the burden of reporting 
the oral evidence we received fell almost entirely on him. For the 
assistance given us not only in this respect, but also in arranging 
our tours and last, but not least, in helping to draft our report 
we are under a debt of obligation to him which we would here place 
on record. 

125. In conclusion, we would emphasise that our endeavour has 

Conclusion. to devise ways and means by which ex¬ 

porters of Indian coal can recover their over¬ 
seas markets with a minimum of Government interference whether 
in the form of legislation or otherwise. The railways and Port 
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Commissioners can render most valuable assistance by reducing 
their charges, by speeding up transport and by facilitating the 
loading of coal in proper condition, but the main effort must come 
from the coal trade itself and this we have recognised in our re¬ 
commendations. Tt may be thought that, in proposing that the 
transport charges should be reduced by not more than 12 annas in 
all. We have failed to realise the extent of the gap between the 
price at which Indian coal has to he offered in overseas markets lo¬ 
anable it to compete with foreign coal and the price in those markets 
which would leave a fair margin of profit to producers. But this 
would he to neglect the results which should follow from our other 
recommendations. We have shown in previous chapters that its 
most important competitor, South African coal, has no advantage 
over it, even in present conditions, in the matter of railway and 
steamer freights, and such small advantage as it possesses in regard 
to port dues is more than counter-balanced in Indian ports by the- 
customs duty of 8 annas per ton imposed on it. Apart from 
quality, the factor which has enabled South African coal to compete 
so successfully with Indian coal is its low cost of production. We 
have made recommendations which, if carried into practice, wilL 
enable a substantial reduction to be made in the pithead cost of all 
coal raised, and not only of that proportion of it which will be 
exported, as a result of the avoidance of stacking in the coal-fields. 
We cannot but think that this, coupled with the proposed reduction 
in railway freights and port dues should enable well-managed 
collieries which do not suffer from overcapitalization to hold their 
own in overseas markets, provided always that they scud to such- 
markets coal of satisfactory quality: for, as we have shown in 
Chapter II, the price at which Indian coal can compete in Colombo, 
Bombay and Karachi is, even in present, conditions, not less than 
its pithead cost. In the discussions on the depression in the coal 
trade frequent references are made to the number of companies 
which are unable to pay dividends. An examination of the figures 
published in the commercial papers is of great interest in this con¬ 
nection. It shows that of the 119 companies, the shares of which 
are quoted on the Calcutta Stock Exchange, 72 were incorporated 
in the pre-war period and of these 47 paid dividends in 1928, the 
last year for which complete figures are available for all companies. 
Of the 47 companies incorporated since the war, 11 only paid divi¬ 
dends in 1923. Almost exactly two-thirds of the older companies 
are thus able to make a profit even in present conditions, and some 
of them a very considerable profit. In a recent publication by 
Professor Shah and Mr. Khambata, entitled “ The Wealth and 
Taxable Capacity of India,” the total dividends paid on all coal 
companies in 1923 were stated to aggregate Rs. 1,25,07,889: on a 
total capital of Rs. 8'52 crores, this dividend works out roughly at 
15 per cent, while on the total block account, aggregating Rs. 9-43 
crores, it works out at about 13 per cent. Iu these circumstances it 
does not appear to us that a greater measure of direct assistance 
than we have suggested is called for. 
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By our terms of reference we have been strictly confined to the 
trade in export coal and, as the firms engaged in this are mainly 
the bigger firms, it may be held that our proposals would work out 
in practice to the advantage of the large firm as opposed to the 
small. We do not for a moment think that this should he so, for 
although our recommendations have necessarily been made in the 
interests of the export trade, by no means the least important part 
of our report deals with the working of the railwavs in the coal¬ 
fields and anything which is done to improve this cannot but be 
to the advantage not only of all collieries, whether thev are prin¬ 
cipally engaged in the export trade or whether they minister en¬ 
tirely to internal demand, but. also of consumers up-country. And 
ugain, any recovery of overseas markets for Indian coal must react 
.favourably on the position of all collieries, large or small, for every 
ton of Indian coal which displaces a ton of foreign coal either in 
foreign or home ports will no longer compete with either Indian coal 
and depress its price in the internal market. 

Our terms of reference also definitely preclude us from making 
any recommendation in regard to the assistance which might he 
given in the shape of a countervailing duty or of a bounty to Indian 
coal in its competition with foreign coal.' It will he obvious that 

countervailing duty can assist Indian coal in such markets 
as Singapore or Colombo, but we consider, Mr. Banerjee dissenting, 
that we should fail in our duty if we did not record our conviction 
that it would also be undesirable in the interests of Indian coal in 
home ports. If is greatly to he feared that, if the choice of the big 
industrial consumers in Bombay who still use coal were to he in any 
way restricted in regard to the coal they use, they would bo driven 
to the alternative sources of power supply provided hv oil and elec¬ 
tricity. The change from coal to oil on that, section of the Korth 
Western Railway which terminates at Karachi and the electrifica¬ 
tion of the two railways running into Bombay are of significance 
in this connection. There is also grave danger that any interference 
with the natural course of prices would drive ships which at present 
bunker at Bombay and Karachi to hunker elsewhere. In the evi¬ 
dence given before us at Karachi special importance was laid on the 
growing importance of Port .Sudan as a bunkering port. On the 
question of bounty, whether or not it is confined to Indian coal 
exported to foreign ports, it would not he within our province to 
comment. We would only repeat that our object has been to ex¬ 
plore the possibility that exporters of Indian coal may he able to 
recover lost markets without such assistance. 



CHAPTER XH. 


Summary of recommendations and conclusions. 

126. The recommendations and conclusions in our report may 
be summarised as follows: 


CHAPTER I. 

(1) A review of the position of Indian coal in overseas ports 
shows that the problem can be stated in the two words : “ quality 
and “ price.” (Paragraph 23.) 


CHAPTER II. 

(2) As regards quality, the best Indian coal can compete in any 
market in the East, but for such competition to be effective only 
the best coals should be exported and particular care must be 
taken not to allow the overseas purchaser to be misled as regards 
the precise quality of coal which will be delivered. (Paragraph 27.) 

(3) Except in Rangoon and Madras, Indian coal can scarcely 
hope to compete in overseas markets if its pit-head price is higher- 
than Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 for Singapore, Rs. 5-5 for Colombo and. 
Rs. 5 for Bombay and Karachi. (Paragraph 36.) 


CHAPTER III. 

(4) Rs. 5 per ton may be taken as the average raising cost 
for the .Tharia field and Rs. 6 per ton for the Raniirani field. 
(Paragraph 38.) 

(5) The prohibition of the employment of female labour would 
have serious effects on raising costs. (Paragraph 39.) 

(6) In present conditions there is no possibility of any reduction 
in wages. (Paragraph 40.) 

(7) The increased use of mechanical appliances for coal cutting 
would not reduce raising costs unless it were accompanied by 
an improvement in railway facilities which would permit of an 
increased output. (Paragraph 41.) 

(8) Various minor improvements in working methods are pos¬ 

sible in some mines but these would not materially affect raisino- 
costs. (Paragraph 43.) ‘ 

( 9 ) The two main methods of reducing costs are an increase 
in output and the avoidance of stacking. (Paragraph 44.) 

( 127 ; 
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(10) if stacking could be avoided, at least 8 annas per ton on tbe 
total output of coal would be saved. (Paragraph 44.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

(11) The railways in India are faced with exceptional difficulties 
■owing to the congested state of the coalfields. (Paragraph 45.) 

(12) A regular and adequate -wagon supply throughout the year 
is essential, and, although an improvement has been effected by 
the wagon-pooling system and increased facilities, much remains 
to be done in this respect, specially on the Bengal .Nagpur Ilailway. 
(Paragraphs 47 and 48.) 

(13) A detailed examination of the capacity of each depot station 
should be made. Any depot station should be enlarged if it is found 
to be too small to allow a full wagon supply being given to collieries 
■on the sections served by it when they are being given to collieries 
■on other sections. (Paragraph 49.) 

(14) The Bally bridge should be constructed with the least 
possible delay and the advisability of its being used by the Bengal 
Nagpur Kailway should be further examined. (Paragraphs 50 
and 51.) 

(15) The prevention of delays between Bandel and Naihati by 
the provision of relief train crews should be considered. (Para¬ 
graph 50.) 

(Hi) The ten-hours system of supplying wagons to collieries 
should be extended on the East Indian Kailway and introduced 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. (Paragraph 52.) 

(17) Every effort should be made to supply empty wagons to 
collieries at regular hours, and to facilitate this the daily wagon 
allotment should be restricted to empty wagons actually on hand 
and empty wagons actually in sight. (Paragraph 53.) 

(18) The possibility of installing private weighbridges should 
be fully investigated by an officer placed on special duty for 
the purpose. Where such weighbridges are introduced the col¬ 
liery' should be compensated for the cost of working them by a 
reduction in the present coalfield terminal. (Paragraph 54.) 

(19) Adjacent collieries should combine to have a joint re¬ 
presentative always present at the railway weighbridge. (Para¬ 
graph 54.) 

(20) Every effort should be made by the railways to assemble 
in full train loads wagons intended for the same ship and ship¬ 
pers should assist the railways by arranging for coal to be loaded 
in train loads either by a single colliery or by collieries on pilot 
sections served by the same depot station. (Paragraph 55.) 

(21) A constant and unremitting check should be kept on 
the time taken at every stage of the movement of wagons from 
the coalfields to the docks and back and on the turn-round of 
wagons in the port. (Paragraph 56.) 
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(22) The control over the movement of trains should be so 

worked as to enable traffic intended for the docks to be pushed 
through as rapidly as possible. (Paragraph 57.) 1 

(23) The number of stations at which the examination of trains 
takes place should be reduced to the absolute minimum. (Para¬ 
graph 59.) 


CHAPTER Y. 

(24) Working expenses on both the East Indian and the Bengal 
Nagpur Railways have increased by a very much higher percentage 
than have their ultimate receipts from coal. (Paragraph 60.) 

(25) It is impossible to calculate the exact cost of hauling one 
ton of coal one mile. (Paragraph 60.) 

(26) A comparison between the present railway rates charged 
on export coal in India and South Africa is favourable to Indian 
coal, (Paragraph 61.) 

(27) ho statistical case can be made out for reducing the 
railway charges on coal but such a reduction should be made on 
general grounds. (Paragraph 62.) 

(28) On these grounds the rebate on export coal should he 
raised from 25 to 37^ per cent. (Paragraph 62.) 

(29) There is not sufficient justification for a rebate on bunker 
coal. (Paragraph 63.) 

(30) The procedure for obtaining the rebate on shipment coal 
should be over-hauled with a view to insuring payment with as little 
delay as possible. (Paragraph 64.) 

(31.) The grant of a rebate on export coal is preferable to that 
of a reduced rate. (Paragraph 65.) 

(32) There is not sufficient justification for a rebate on coal 
sent to Bombay by the all-rail route. (Paragraph 66.) 

(33) There is no case for a rebate on coal sent up-country 
from Indian ports. (Paragraph 67.) 

(34) The position in regard to the pre-payment of railway 
freight on coal should be reviewed by the railways. (Para¬ 
graph 68.) 

(35) We have no recommendation to make with regard to sea¬ 
sonal rates. (Paragraph 69.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

(36) The system of alternative indents for wagon supplies 
might be given a trial, but the number of alternative indents 
permissible should be limited to three or four. (Paragraph 70.) 

(37) Six months should he sufficient time for the railwavs to 
arrive at a decision whether a siding or an extension should be 
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'sanctioned and when sanction has been given not more than six 
months should ordinarily elapse before the work is completed. 
(Paragraph 71.) 

(38) Applicants should he permitted to put in their own sidings 
or to extend existing sidings on the terms which apply to private 
sidings when the railways are not prepared to undertake the work 
oil account of doubts as to whether it would prove remunerative. 
(Paragraph 71.) 

(39) The specific, gravity of Indian coal varies so greatly that a 
load-line on wagons for coal is misleading. All wagons should 
he marked with a mineral loading index figure, as suggested by 
tlie East Indian Railway, to enable the colliery manager to cal¬ 
culate the height to which each wagon may be loaded. (Para¬ 
graph 72.) 

(40) The feasibility of providing open wagons, which when load¬ 
ed flush with the top would not he overloaded, should be explored. 
Meanwhile the present margins of one ton for over-loading and 
two tons for under-loading arc suitable and should he retained. 
(Paragraph 72.) 

(41) The railways should make a practice of carefully veri¬ 
fying the tare marked on each wagon. (Paragraph 73.) 

(42) As an experiment, the levy of penalties in certain cases 
of wagon delays at collieries should be suspended. (Paragraph 74.) 

(43) Particular attention should he paid by collieries to the 
examination of wagons before loading and before despatch with 
.special reference to the fixing of door pins. (Paragraph 75.) 

(44) Open and covered wagons should he grouped separately 
before being sent out in pilot loads and, if this is done, colliery 
managers and loading contractors should take special care to 
see that the covered wagons are utilised, whenever possible, for up- 
country traffic. (Paragraph 75.) 

(45) There should he more out-door supervision both bv the 
colliery and by the railway staff. (Paragraph 7G.) 

(46) Monthly meetings in the coalfields between the railway and 
colliery representatives should be revived. (Paragraph 77.) 

(47) When asked for, more than one railway receipt should 
he issued where wagons are loaded in rakes anil half rakes for 
one destination. (Paragraph 77.). 

(48) There is no objection to the, splitting up of rakes and 
half rakes where coal is loaded hv collieries served by the same 
depot station. (Paragraph 78.) 

(49) To prevent pilferage, special attention should he paid to 
the safe custody of coal in the depots at Howrah and Shalimar. 
(Paragraph 79.) 

(50) Open wagons only should he supplied to collieries which 
instal mechanical loading appliances. (Paragraph 80.) 
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(51) The aim should be to provide only open wagons for all 
dock traffic from the coalfields. (Paragraph SO.) 

(52) Preferential wagon supplies should be restricted to loco, 
coal, including coal for inland river navigation companies and for 
ocean-going steamers from Calcutta under mail contracts with Gov¬ 
ernment, to coal for works of public utility and to certified coal 
for export, the balance of the wagons available being distributed to 
collieries on a proportionate basis. (Paragraph 81.) 

(53) This system should be brought into force as soon as possible, 
but at least six months’ notice of the proposed change should he 
given to the coal trade and to consumers. (Paragraph 81.) 

(54) Preferential wagon supplies allotted to collieries under 
recommendation 52 should not he cumulative. (Paragraph 81.) 

(55) If preferential wagon supplies are restricted as proposed, 
the retention of the Coal Transportation Officer will not be necessary. 
(Paragraph 81.) 

(56) When the post of Coal Transportation Officer has been 
abolished a wholetime railway officer should he appointed to faci¬ 
litate the movement of export coal. (Paragraph 81.) 

(57) When the new railway collieries reach their full develop¬ 
ment, the wagon position in the Raniganj and Jliavia coalfields will 
be greatly eased. (Paragraph 81.) 

OTIAPTER VII. 

(58) The turn-round of wagons at the docks could he improved, 
but delays in shipping coal are mainly due to the irregular arrival, 
of the wagons intended for a particular steamer. (Paragraph 86.) 

(59) If the facilities for the movement of coal traffic at the 
docks are improved to the extent contemplated by the Port Com¬ 
missioners, they should prove sufficient to deal adequately with 
anv extension of the existing coal traffic which can be regarded 
as probable in the near future. (Paragraph 86.) 

(60) It is essential to continue the careful cheek at present 
exercised over the turn-round of wagons in the docks. (Para¬ 
graph 86.) 

(61) Railway officers from the coalfields should from time to 
time be placed on special duty at the docks to acquaint themselves 
with the working of the coal traffic there and similarly corresponding 
officers on the Port Trust staff should be placed on special duty 
in the coalfields. (Paragraph 86.) 

(62) Where shippers ask that their coal should be loaded by 
the Beckett’s plant in order to avoid breakage, every effort should 
he made to comply with their request. (Paragraph 87.) 

(63) Save in exceptional circumstances, the first part of each 
cargo of coal should be loaded by the Beckett’s plant. (Para¬ 
graph 87.) 
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(64) A total of four million, tons of coal can. be loaded annually* 
at the port even if only one of the two Beckett’s plants is used for 
coal. (Paragraph 87.) 

(65) Tlie question of the most suitable type of mechanical 
loading appliances for Calcutta should he investigated at an early 
date by an expert committee which should report on the best 
type of mechanical loading plant adapted to all types of open 
wagons. (Paragraph 87.) 

(66) This committee should also investigate the possibility of 
using shoots for coal loaded by hand into steamers. (Paragraph 

(67) The Port Commissioners should not wait until a berth is 
actually' declared open before informing the railways of the fact 
hut should give them a few davs’ notice beforehand. (Paragraph 
88 .) 

(68) There is no necessity to modify the present procedure in 
regard to dumping at the docks but, should it ho considered 
desirable at any time to impose a limit on the amount of coal 
dumped, this should not he less than forty per cent, of tho cargo 
intended for a particular ship. (Paragraph 88.) 

(69) The financial conditions of the port are not such ns to 
justify a drastic reduction of the charges on coal. (Paragraph 89.) 

(70) ?7o statistical case for reducing the present level of charges 
can be established, but a reduction should he made on general 
grounds. (Paragraph 89.) 

(71) This reduction should take the form of a reduction of 
4 annas in the river dues on certified export coal. (Paragraph 89.) 

(72) A change in the present system of the control of labour 
at the docks does not seem likely' to result in any gain either in 
economy or efficiency. (Paragraph 90.) 

(73) Facilities for hunkering steamers at the docks can he pro¬ 
vided if there is a general demand for them. (Paragraph 91.) 

(74) We consider that the rents for hunker depots are in ac¬ 
cordance with the present economic conditions and have no recom¬ 
mendations to make in this connection. (Paragraph 91.) 

(75) jS"o alteration is called for in regard to the charges at 
present levied by the Port Commissioners on coal bunkered either 
from the docks or from the depots. (Paragraph 93.) 

(76) The possibility of extending the pontoons and gangways at 
the Howrah depot into deeper water with a corresponding extension 
of the sidings should ho considered. (Paragraph 94.) 

(77) The responsibility' of deciding when dredging at both the 
Howrah and the Shalimar depots should he done should rest with 
the Port Commissioners. (Paragraph 94.) 



CHAPTER Y11I. 


(78) On the present basis of the cost of working steamers, steamer 
freights for coal cannot be considered excessive. (Paragraph 97.) 

(79) There is no evidence that coal freights are being artifi¬ 
cially maintained at their present level. (Paragraph 97.) 

(80) Calcutta does not attract tramp steamers and therefore for 
a steady supply of tonnage over a long period freight on coal 
must be paid at the economic level. (Paragraph 98.) 

(81) Coal can be shipped from ports in South Africa, the 
"United Kingdom and Japan at ballast rates in tramp steamers to 
Karachi, Bombay, Colombo and Singapur. (Paragraph 98.) 

(82) Steamer freights from Calcutta are fixed on the basis of 
the demand for tonnage and of the available supply of tonnage 
at ports all over the world and cannot be controlled by Government 
action. (Paragraph 99.) 

(83) There is no prospect in the near future of a reduction in 
the freight for coal from Calcutta. (Paragraph 100.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

(84) It would be very difficult for individual exporters of coal 
to re-establish themselves in overseas markets owing to the bad 
repute into which Indian coal has fallen and a Grading Board 
should, therefore, be immediately established which would grade 
collieries which produce coal for export and would arrange the 
issue of a certificate for each consignment of coal exported. (Para¬ 
graphs 101 and 102.) 

(85) Any system of grading and certificates should be such as 
to command the confidence of buyers overseas and not to relieve 
the exporter of any responsibility as to quality. (Paragraph 103.) 

(86) Tt would take too long and it would be too expensive 
to establish immediately a new organisation for the grading of 
Indian coal. (Paragraph 104.) 

(87) The organisation of the Chief Mining Engineer to the 
Railway Board should be utilised for the purpose of grading coal. 
(Paragraph 104.) 

(88) The most suitable constitution for the Grading Board would 
be the Chief Mining Engineer as Chairman, a representative of 
the Indian Mining Association, a representative of the Indian 
Mining Federation, a nominee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and a nominee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. The 
last two members would represent the consumers’ interests on 
the Board. (Paragraph 104.) 

(89) The general outline is given of a scheme for classifying 
all Indian coals and it is suggested that a grading list should be 
published by the Grading Board as soon as possible, classifying the 
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different collieries and seams on this system and giving the analysis 
of their coal. (Paragraph 105.) 

(90) The names of collieries should not he included in the 
grading list without their consent. (Paragraph 105.) 

(91) Only those collieries which are included in the grading 
list would he eligible for the special concessions from the railways 
and from the Port Commissioners, which we recommend abo\e and 
only certified coal from those collieries would he given such con¬ 
cessions. (Paragraph 105.) 

(92) It is unnecessary for the coal shipped for railways by the 
Chief Mining Engineer to the Railway Board to be certified before 
it is allowed any of the concessions. (Paragraph 105.) 

(93) The decision of the. Grading Board as to the classification 
of any 7 colliery or seam in the grading list should he final. (Para¬ 
graph 105.) 

(94) Any coal should he eligible for inclusion in the grading 
list. (Paragraph 105.) 

(95) The system suggested for inspecting certified coal is des¬ 
cribed, (Paragraphs 106 to 108.) 

(96) The defects in certain consignments of coal, to which 
references were made bv witnesses in overseas ports, are considered 
not to be due to any defect in the system of inspection by the Chief 
Mining Engineer’s'staff. (Paragraph 107.) 

(97) Coal dumped at the docks by private shippers should be- 
arranged in a separate stack for each vessel. (Paragraph 108.) 

(98) Certificates for coal certified under our proposal should be- 
in the form given. (Paragraph 109.) 

(99) The cost of analysis required should he paid by the colliery 
concerned and the cost of inspection by the levy of a fee of one 
anna-per ton of coal inspected. (Paragraph 110.) 

(100) The question of the w r eighment of export coal should be 
referred to the expert committee recommended in paragraph 65 
above which should he strengthened for this purpose. (Paragraph 

Hi.) 

(101) The assistance of the Chief Mining Engineer and his 
staff will probably not he available for more than two years* and 
at the end of that time a scheme should he introduced for the 
inspection of export coal hv independent officers employed by the 
Grading Board. (Paragraph 112.) 

(102) Exporters of coal to Bombay should be prepared to submit 
their coal to analysis when selling to consumers in Bombay who 
have adopted the system of purchase on calories. (Paragraph 113.) 

(103) The advantages and disadvantages of the system of sale 
on Analysis are examined. (Paragraph 113.) 

(104) Except where a particular section only of a scam is being 
worked, the classification of a seam containing sections of uneven 
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quality should be based on the analysis of a sample taken from the- 
whole face of' the seam. (Paragraph 113.) 

(105) The extension of the system of certification to bunker 
coal is not practicable. (Paragraph 114.) 


CHAPTER X. 


(100) Pooling of coal for export is impossible in India. (Para¬ 
graphs 115 to 118.) 


CHAPTER XI. 

(107) Propaganda by exporters of Indian coal is necessary at 
overseas ports. (Paragraph 120.) 

(108) Tn ports where competing ooals are sold on these terms, 
the prices of Indian coal should be quoted in sterling instead of 
in rupees; payment should be permitted on delivery; and payment 
of' freight should be on the quantity shown in the bill of lading less 
an allowance of two per cent, in lieu of weightment. (Paragraph 

(109) Certain improvements are suggested in the statistics pub¬ 
lished bv the Director General of Commercial Intelligence. (Para¬ 
graph 122.) 

(110) Before any large contract for coal is made either by the 
Imperial or by a Local Government the advice of the Chief Mining 
Engineer to the Railway Board should he taken. (Paragraph 123.) 

(Signed) 
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Subject to a note of dissent. 






MINUTE OF DISSENT. 

I regret my views on various questions bearing on the problem. 

„ „ . of coal export are widely divergent from 

Preliminary Remarks. n ; » ° . 

' those of my colleagues. I feel particularly 

grateful to the President and tire members of tbe Committee for 
tbo courtesy and spirit of good understanding with which they 
have already met some of' my dissentient views. But the difference 
of opinion between me and my colleague which remains still un¬ 
covered touches so many points and assumes sometimes such vital 
importance as to render it unavoidable for me to append this minute 
of dissent. If, however, we have agreed to differ, our effort for 
unanimity has been by no means small. 

2. In paragraphs 7 and 8 of Chapter I, the Committee describe 
at length the circumstances under which an 
Em jnrgtMjn tho hxport ern bargo Wiis placed on the export of Indian 

coal and estimate the effect which this- 
measure had on the Indian Coal Trade. I regret on both these 
points my views are considerably at- variance with those of my 
colleagues. Firstly, I do not agree that when in July 1920 the 
export of Indian coal through Kiddnrpore Docks was first brought 
under control, the action was at all taken with a view to prevent 
depletion of Indian coal resources. The steps taken in July 1920 
were entirely dictated by tho exigencies of the railway position. 
I have carefully scanned every line of the press communique of 
the Government of India, dated the 7th July 1920, hut there is 
not a single suggestion that the restriction on export imposed at 
that time had anything to do with the position of stocks of Indian 
coni. I have further gone through the proceedings of the meetings 
held at the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the 8th and 10th 
June 1920, in which the opinion of the commercial public was 
canvassed in regard to the Government’s proposals for restriction 
on export, as also the first telegram of the Bailway Board to the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dated the 27th May on the subject. 
But I have not been able to discover in any of these documents a 
single suggestion which would indicate that in the month of June 
or July the Government laboured under any apprehension with 
regard to the shortage of stocks. The justification of control of 
export on the ground of shortage of stocks is to my mind entirely 
an afterthought. When in January 1921, the final action was 
taken of completely prohibiting the export to foreign ports, the 
Government of India in their press communique dated the 8th 
January stated that the earlier prohibition of export except under 
license was made partly to prevent Indian coal from being 
drained away in excessive quantity from India and partly to ensure 
that Indian Ports should obtain supplies of hunker coal by sea. 
'As I have already pointed out the first part of the statement appears- 
wide of the truth. 


( 137 ) 
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3. My colleagues also state, evidently on the authority of the 
press communique, dated the 8th January 1920, that in placing the 
•embargo on export of coal the commercial opinion of .the country 
was canvassed by the Government. I am afraid I cannot associate 
myself with such a statement. I do not certainly pretend to know 
what action Government might have taken in canvassing com¬ 
mercial opinion of the country hut I know for certain that the 
■Coal Trade on which the han was placed was not consulted in. this 
connection. I am positive that no reference was made to the 
Indian Mining Federation and even the Indian Mining Association 
does not seem to have been consulted before an embargo was decided 
upon. 

4. My colleagues have failed to take sufficient account of the 
gravity of the action involved in the placing of an embargo on 
export. I consider the measure was unwarranted and assuming 
for argument’s sake even that the position of stocks in the country 
was disquieting, it was open to the Government to release their own. 
purchase for general consumers by arranging for theniselves sup¬ 
plies of foreign coal. In fact, within 3 months of placing an 
embargo, Government actually adopted this course. It was also 
open to the Government to release Indian coal for export as soon 
as supplies from the foreign market were arranged for the require¬ 
ments of the railways and directly evidence was forthcoming 
that the Indian consumers could depend on supplies of foreign 
coal. But neither the one course nor the other was adopted. To 
have prohibited export and at the same time to have arranged 
for coal supplies from, the foreign market was a double wrong on 
the Indian Goal trade. As I review the situation the only distress¬ 
ing conclusion to which I am disposed to be driven is that Gov¬ 
ernment themselves did not realise the grave injury which the loss 
•of foreign market meant for the Indian Coal trade. Ln the press 
communique, dated 25th November 1922, in which the provisional 
decision of tin; Government to withdraw embargo was announced 
the significant observation was made that “ a comparison of the 
prices of coal in Singapore and Colombo with those of similar 
qualities for Calcutta renders it doubtful whether any large export 
trade will be possible.” It would seem that the Government, 
deferred the withdrawal of embargo till they were satisfied that 
the disparity of prices of Indian and foreign coal was sufficiently 
wide to render the recovery of export market by Indian coal 
an extremely unlikely and problematic proposition. The Indian 
Coal Epori trade was cut off at a moment when it. reached its 
highest point, nud it is the elfect of this one severe blight which 
is still writ large on the present, depressed state of the trade. 


5. In paragraph 

Alleixucl demerits oi 
Indian coal. 


13 of Chapter I, as in fact throughout the 
closing half of this chapter, the Com¬ 
mittee have stressed at length on the inferior 
quality of the Indian coal supplied to 


the various ports. It is, 1 presume, the view of my colleagues, 
•that the quality of the coal supplied in the past is largely respon¬ 
sible for the difficulty now experienced in recovering the lost 
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Indian and foreign ports. I am free to admit that the quality 
of Bengal coal shipped in the years 1919 and i920 was not uni¬ 
formly of high grade. But I entirely dissent from the view that 
quality was an important factor in the loss of markets already 
sustained or is even to-day the dominating factor in the coal export 
situation. Owing to a "boom in industrial activity as also the 
increased hunkering demand owing to a large volume of tonnage 
entering the Indian ports in the years 1919 and 1920, the coal 
prices in these years were naturally high and the shippers who 
were often middlemen had no doubt to make up a composite cargo 
and ship a mixture of different grades of coal in order to adjust 
prices. But it is idle to argue that the coal trade would have 
allowed the valuable port markets to go out of its hands by con- 
-tinuing to supply coal of unsatisfactory quality. I am prepared 
to give the Indian Coal trade credit for that much of good sense 
that, it would have made the best endeavour to improve the quality 
of coal directly it were obvious that their market in the centres of 
competition was seriously imperilled. In fact, when the ship¬ 
ments were resumed after the withdrawal of embargo, the coal 
trade gave special attention to the quality of coal shipped. It is 
useless to argue on the intrinsic value of the best grades of Indian 
coal. It is enough to recognise that Indian coal except of the 
very lowest grade is good enough for all ordinary kinds of con¬ 
sumption. This Being so, it appears to me that the problem of 
recovery of export market by the Indian Coal trade is a problem 
primarily of price and then of quality. It is my view that my 
colleagues have overstressed the aspect of quality to absolutely un¬ 
warranted proportions. "With honest dealings ship Indian coal 
even of mediocre grade and you are sure to obtain market provided 
the prices are acceptable. On the other hand, ship the best grade 
of coal that the Bengal coalfield can produce and you may still 
find the market closed against you, unless the prices are acceptable. 
It is the price which is the principle key to the situation and 
quality, however, improved, would not alter the position of com¬ 
petition except within very narrow limits, in fact, I do not think 
that an improvement of quality will he of any assistance in recover¬ 
ing a single, inch of lost ground, though I fully recognise it would 
be a valuable factor in steadying the market of Indian coal once 
it is gained. 

6. In paragraph 29 of Chapter IT of the Beport, the Committee 
in estimating the various items, which go 
Position of competition. ^ nl ,,]- e ^jj e c.i.f. prices of Indian coal 

at the various ports deliberately exclude the agency charges at 
destination end. I do not consider such exclusion is either fair 
or can he made without falsifying the position of competition. I 
admit that strictly speaking this item does not always appear in 
the c.i.f. quotation. But it is nevertheless surreptitiously present 
and all shippers who intend doing a regular business must make 
'due allowances for this charge from their earning. I know of a 
recent instance where a particular shipper made a futile attempt 
for one full year to dispose of a cargo at Bombay hut eventually 
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succeeded in tdoing 1 so very quickly through, a middleman. The 
services of agents at the destination end are particularly indispen¬ 
sable at the moment when the Indian coal is the object of much 
malign criticism. 

‘ ■ There is another item in the e.i.f'. prices, namely, the 
shortage, which, I think, my colleagues have greatly under¬ 
estimated. I would, under no circumstances, put this at below 

8 annas or approximately 5 per cent, of f.o.b. price. It has been 
stated before the Committee that the shortage is not higher than 
2 per cent. Personally, I dispute this figure and it is in evidence 
that in one or two cases the shortage worked out at no less than 

9 annas per ton. The Indian Mining Federation in its oral evidence- 
quoted an instance where over a period of six months the arrivals 
of coal from coalfields to a Sealdah depot exhibited a shortage- 
of 6 per cent. In the Coal Conference of-August 1923, Sir 
Willoughby Carey quoted an instance where the shortage was as 
high as 8 per cent, in a short lead from coalfields to the Tittaghur 
Paper Mill. In any case, between these two items, shortage and 
agency charges, I am convinced that my colleagues have under¬ 
estimated the position of competition against Indian coal by 3 
annas per ton. 

8. In paragraph 45, Chapter IY, my colleagues express their 
_ ' . appreciation of the manner in which the- 

to sidings. l6S "* rCgar< Railway Administrations have grappled the 
problem of wagon-supply in the recent 
years. While I have had absolutely no hesitation in recognising 
the very decided improvement effected of late in the general wagon 
position, T am afraid there are aspects of transport problem which 
have not received from the authorities the measure of attention 
they deserved. T propose confining my remarks here to a single- 
question, viz., that of siding. T need hardly labour the obvious- 
point that to a colliery a suitable siding accommodation is of vital 
importance. Unfortunately, greatest difficulties have often been 
experienced in inducing the railways to construct a siding for 
a new colliery. An. application for a siding accommodation takes 
some time—more than a year—before a definite decision is readied, 
and even if the application is granted favourably to the colliery 
the subsequent proceedings of the construction are often astonish¬ 
ingly dilatory. The attitude adopted by the railway officials is in 
nine cases out of ten markedly hostile to the applicant for a siding. 


9. T will only refer here to -3 typical instances. The glaring 
case of failure on the part of the Railway Authorities is provided 
by the long pending proposal of Jambad siding. Attempts are 
being made to work tbe Jambad mines as far back as 1908 and 
the first siding proposed to serve, the Jambad pits was sanctioned 
in 1908. Since then the proposal was twice sanctioned and twice 
abandoned. In November 1921, however, tbe Indian Mining 
Federation were definitely informed that plans and estimates 
of the Jambad siding were under preparation. Tbe proposal has 
since no ’doubt advanced, but actual construction remains yet to 
be taken in hand, although cost of sub-grade work and of acquisi- 
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tion of land was deposited two years ago ! A case probably involv¬ 
ing still more hardship is that of the proposed extension of the 
Chandore Branch in the Katrasgarh area. Like the Jambad siding, 
this proposal too is 7 or S years old. In 1922 the Indian Mining 
Federation presented the ease for this siding before the Railway 
Board, particularly on the ground that as many as forty-two Indian 
collieries were interested in it. This proposal unfortunately was 
then turned down and doubts were cast if the railway could sanction 
the project even if the interested collieries were prepared to bear 
the entire cost of construction. Since then this proposal too is 
yet under negotiation and the latest information received indicates 
that plans and estimates are now under preparation. Personally, 

I would not he surprised if the proposal having advanced so far 
is eventually negatived by tlie authorities. A third case, which 
also affects a large number of Indian collieries in the Katrasgarh 
area is that of a siding from the Khanudih station to the Khudi 
river running in an eastwardly direction. This proposal was placed 
from the Indian Mining Federation in October 1923 hut a definite 
decision on the question is still being awaited from the Bengal- 
Nagpnr Railway administration. 

10. While I could multiply such instances, I believe the few 
cases cited are sufficient to indicate the position of things even 
as they stand to-day. In Katrasgarh and in the Khanudih areas 
as also in certain newly exploited parts of the Raneegunje field, 
the collieries have had to cart coal over a distance of at least one 
to two miles, in some cases up to six miles—in order to load wagons 
on the nearest siding. Such a state of things is disreputable, to say 
the least. It is obvious how it adversely reacts on the cost of 
production. 

11. With reference to the recommendation of the Committee in 

_ „ „ , paragraphs 50 and 51 of Chapter IV with re- 

Propcet Bully Badge gard to the proposed Bally Bridge, I do not 

think that the construction of the bridge with a double line will 
bring about any appreciable improvement in the handling of the coal 
traffic to and from the Kidderpore Docks. I understand that the 
Bally Bridge was originally intended only for goods traffic but 
with the recent decision of the E. I. Railway authorities to run 
all the local and through passenger trains including mails to and 
from Sealdah the situation has been radically altered. I presume 
the entire passenger traffic will now pass over the Bally Bridge 
as soon as it is ready for use. The effect as can he easily imagined 
would be a severe congestion of traffic passing over the new bridge. 
It is no doubt true that the present Naihati Bridge provides an 
additional channel for the conveyance of traffic across the Hooghly, 
hut the Naihati Bridge is already congested at present with only 
24 Branch Line Trains passing over it and the position will be 
still more aggravated as soou as the recent decision of the E. B. 
Railway authorities of terminating all local trains at Baudel instead 
of at Naihati, as at present, is given effect to. I cannot, in these 
circumstances, share the view of my colleagues that the Bally 
Bridge even if it is constructed at an early date will relieve dock 
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traffic to any appreciable extent. Then again, if the B. N. Rail¬ 
way, according to the recommendations of the Committee in para¬ 
graph 51 utilise the Bally Bridge for their Dock Traffic it will 
further intensify the congestion. Personally, I therefore, recom¬ 
mend that the bridge should be constructed with three tracks, one 
of them being reserved exclusively for the movement of the coal 
traffic to the docks. 

12. I dissent from the recommendation of the Committee eon- 
ManhiUiBg Of dock tailed m paragraph 55 of Chapter IV. It 
traffic from one depot has heen suggested that as far as possible 
station. the purchase of coat for one specific ship¬ 

ment should be confined to the collieries within one weighment 
base so as to facilitate marshalling and movement of dock traffic 
in one train load from a particular depot station. 1 do recognise 
that such a system, if it were possible to work upon, would have 
heen ideal; but like many ideal propositions the suggestion of my 
colleagues is also one which, I am afraid, is not practicable. It 
is well-known that it is generally better and sometimes essential 
to make up a composite cargo by a mixture of JRaneegunje and 
Jlraria coal. The result of such a composition is a higher fixed carbon 
than what is possible to obtain from llaneegunje coal, accompanied 
by a higher volatile than what is possible to obtain in the pure 
.1 haria coal. Such a mixture, moreover, has had the important 
<dfect of yielding a more favourable price basis for the shippers to 
work on than what is otherwise possible to do. It is obvious that 
if such a composite cargo is to he shipped, the proposal of the 
Committee has got to be ruled out. Besides, I foresee great, diffi¬ 
culty in concentrating shipment purchase in one depot station, ns 
it would give rise to the danger of the internal consumers going 
without any supply or with a very reduced supply of wagons for 
their coal on days shipment coal would be despatched. Again, 
collieries under one management are often situated in different 
Pilot sections and should such firm intend to ship coal, it would 
he manifestly unfair to compel them to ship other people’s coal 
in preference to their own coal in other depot section. Then again, 
the neighbouring collieries of the depot station may have other 
commitments at the moment and will not he in a position to load 
for the particular steamer. In all these years, railways have carried 
coal to the docks from a number of collieries scattered all over the 
coalfields and served by different depot stations for shipment of any 
particular steamer and the railways are now trying to seek an undue 
privilege by putting restrictions on the shippers to avoid the trouble 
of collecting wagons at different stations and marshalling them 
at the dock junction or at the docks. Such an arrangement, I am 
afraid, will handicap expansion of shipment. 

1 ; 1. In paragraph 02 of Chapter V, my colleagues record a reoom- 
Proposed increased mondation for an increase of the present 
r< bate on coal exported to rebate in railway freight allowed on coal 
foreign ports. shipped from Kidderpore Docks to the extent 

of 50 per cent, over the present level. My colleagues, however, 
do not suggest any differential rates of rebate as between exports 
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to Indian ports and foreign ports. On a very careful consideration, 
I find myself unable to endorse this proposal of a uniform increase 
of rebate. In Chapter II of the Report the present position of 
the competition of Indian coal with other coals at the various ports 
has heen exhibited. It will he abundantly clear on a reference 
to the position indicated that it varies rather markedly from one 
port to another. While for instance in Singapore, it has been 
pointed out that Indian coal cannot compete if the pit-head price 
is higher than Us. 2 to Its. 2-8 f.o.r. it has heen estimated that 
in Bombay, the Indian coal is in a position to meet competition 
as long as the pit-head price is below Its. 5. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the assistance required for the Indian coal at the various 
ports should also he suggested at differential rates. We cannot 
suggest a very high rate of rebate for that would obviously strain 
very hard on the earning of the railways; on the other hand, if we 
suggest a too low uniform rate of rebate, as the Committee have 
actually done, it would manifestly be ineffective in certain cases. 
My object in discriminating broadly between export to Indian and 
foreign ports is that it is generally in the latter that Indian coal 
stands in greater need of assistance than in the Home ports. More¬ 
over, there is overwhelming evidence that the prejudice against 
Indian coal is greater in foreign ports than in Indian ports. Lastly, 
it is just possible that Indian coal will attract greater sympathy 
in the Home ports than in the foreign ports. On these considera¬ 
tions, T therefore suggest an increase of vent, per cent, of 
the present rate of increase in rebate with regard to export to foreign 
ports. I concur, however, in the recommendation of the Committee 
that with regard to Indian ports the rebate should be increased 
only by 50 per cent. 

14. The suggestion is put forward by the Committee in para¬ 
graph 105 of' Chapter IX that the grant of 
the rebate should in future only be confined 
to coal shipped under certificate of the Grad¬ 
ing Board proposed in the Report. While fully acquiescing in 
the necessity of shipping as far as possible only the graded coal, 
I do not consider it would be fair to deny the assistance of a rebate 
wholesale to coal- not shipped under certificate of the Grading 
Board. Even at the present moment, all coal irrespective of the 
quality, ports of destination or requirements of the consumers, 
enjoys a rebate of 25 per cent, and I cannot persuade myself to agree 
to a suggestion of withdrawal of this rebate even on the ground 
that it is necessary to discourage shipment of coal except under 
a certificate of the Grading Board as far as possible. I agree that 
the additional rebate suggested hv the Committee may not be 
extended to the ungraded coal and I consider this position of 
disadvantage will be sufficient inducement for all coal shipped being 
only sent under a cover of the Grading Board certificate. 

3.5. In paragraphs 66 and 67 of Chapter V, the Committee discuss 
the proposal of a reduced freight from coal- 
Proposed Bpeaial ratw t o Bombay, as also the proposal of 

treg . specific concession rates from tlie ports to 

up-country stations. So far these, two pro- 


Proposed withdrawal of 
rebate from ungraded coal. 
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posals are concrened, T generally concur in tire view of my col¬ 
leagues. I desire, however, in this connection to record personally 
a recommendation for reduced concession rates from the coalfields 
to specific up-country stations. This is a proposal, which I consider 
should be viewed sympathetically having regard to the general 
depression in the Coal trade. The Indian industrial opinion has, 
moreover, been insistent, in demanding a reduction of coal freight, 
as would he evident from the successive resolutions passed by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce on this subject in 1923 and 
1924. But apart from this very general ground, I am not abso¬ 
lutely without suspicion that the present freight rates do not bear 
a reduction even from the point of - view of pure economic railway 
rating. The disparity between the rate for public coal and that for 
foreign railway coal definitely points the conclusion that the present 
public rates also admit of a decided reduction. Moreover, 1 desire 
in this connection to call particular attention to the attitude of the 
<}. I. P. Itailway authorities with regard to the Bengal collieries.. 
With the development of the Central Provinces mines, it has been 
die constant endeavour of the G. I. P. Eailwaj r to handicap the 
Bengal Coal Trade for the benefit of the Central Provinces coal. 
The reduction of freights granted by that railway to tbe Central 
Provinces coal over their own line in August 1923 is a clear indi¬ 
cation of the policy pursued by the G. I. P. Pailwav authorities. 
Personally, 1 consider that the E. I. and B. Y. Bailway 
authorities should also in their own interest meet such a policy 
of rivalry by reducing the rates at least for specific important 
centres on their own lines. Tentatively I would suggest Delhi 
and Cawnpore as the two destinations with regard to which such 
rate should he quoted by the E. I. Itailway. The question of a 
reduction of freight from coalfields to Bombay, Abmedabad and 
Punjab should also be considered by reducing the rates of freight 
charged by the E. I. and B. N. Railways up to the points the- 
traffic passes over their line. 

16. In paragraph 69 of Chapter Y, the question of seasonal rates 

has been discussed. My colleagues rule out 
Preposs'd^intraductiem of ^j le p rO p 0S al of seasonal rates on the ground 

that any reduction which is within the range 
of practical politics would not suffice to induce the consumers to 
purchase coal in advance of their requirements. I entirely differ 
from this view. At least, I consider there is no datum which justifies 
the presumption of the Committee. The question whether there 
is unanimity of demand in the coal trade with regard to this parti¬ 
cular question is immaterial for, oti ultimate analysis, this is essen¬ 
tially a question in which the railways and the consumers of coal 
are more interested than the coal trade itself. The proposition 
cannot be disputed that the demand for coal is not uniform 
throughout the year; there are industries mostly of smaller types 
which work only seasonally and for this and also for other reasons,, 
the demand for coal is generally speaking, more tense in the first 
half of tbe year than in the second. It would be in the interest 
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of the railways themselves to diminish the tension of traffic in one 
particular period and to hear a uniform strain throughout the year 
for carrying of coal traffic which so far as the E. I. and B. N'. 
Railways are concerned is by far the most important goods traffic. 
I am of opinion, therefore, that a seasonal rate should be intro¬ 
duced, at least provisionally, to ascertain what effect it has in stimu¬ 
lating traffic during slack months of demand for coal, when wagons 
all over India remain idle to a, large extent. I understand that 
seasonal rate on coal is at present in force in the G. I. P. Railway. 
The ease for a seasonal rate was set forth at length by the Coal 
Transportation Advisory Committee in their letter to the Railway 
Board. It is remarkable that in launching the proposal, the Advi¬ 
sory Committee had the unqualified approval, and support of the 
entire commercial opinion. 

17. With regard to the Committee’s observations on the 
present system of pre-payment of freight on 
Tre-payment ot freight. eon sign meat of coal made in paragraph 68 
'of Chapter V of their Report, T must say that they do not fully 
represent my views on the subject. The Committee have empha¬ 
sised the necessity of a uniform procedure of invoicing coal 
freights hut this I should think is only the less important part of 
objection against a system of pre-payment. The discriminative 
treatment between the collieries and collieries, as is doubtless in¬ 
volved in placing some on the credit list and in exacting cash 
payment from others, is most assuredly a very objectionable feature 
of the present system of invoicing coal freights. But assuming 
■even that all collieries are placed on the so-called Credit List, I do 
not for a moment think the very serious disability under wbicb the 
•coal trade is labouring at the present moment owing to the system 
•of prepayment would be at an end. My colleagues appear to be 
satisfied that the 17 days’ credit which is allowed to collieries for 
payment of the freight bills is a sufficient palliative of the rigour 
of the present system. Herein also I must record my difference of 
opinion. It is common knowledge that ideal expedition can never 
be expected and is never found from any business firm in. payment 
of bills outstanding against them. Supposing even that a wagon 
reaches an up-country destination in 10 days, it would be an en¬ 
tirely mistaken view" for my colleagues to take that by the seven¬ 
teenth day the despatching colliery would receive payment of "its 
bill from the buyers. In nine cases out of ten, months elapse 
before the outstanding hills can be collected. The position, 
therefore, which naturally emerges under such circumstances is that 
the small collieries without large working capital find it im¬ 
possible to despatch coal by meeting the freight amounts from 
their own pockets. A very natural corollary which follows from 
such a position is that the middle-men who are prepared to advance 
freight reap the benefit of the system by forcing down prices which 
the collieries have to accept on pain of suspending all despatches. 
I wish the Committee had sufficiently recognised how the present 
system of pre-payment is operating to react adversely on the coal 
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market. In fact, I am of opinion that inter alia this is a very 
potent factor in the depression in coal trade. 

18. I am most emphatically of opinion that the present system 
of prepayment should be abolished and the system of “ to pay 
freight ” should immediately be reverted to. I really fail to 
realise what valid objection the "Railway administrations can have 
>n such reversion. Tn fact, Sir George Godfrey speaking for the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway definitely stated before the Committee that 
he had no objection in replacing the system of “ pre-payment ” by 
a system of “ To Pay Freight.” It. is obvious, therefore, that a 
Railway administration, as such, cannot have any difficulty in re¬ 
verting* to the “ To Pay Freight” system with regard to coal con 
signment. The F. J. Railway Authorities who are strongly 
opposed to the proposal seem to stress the point that in the event of 
rejection of a consignment at destination booked “to pay” the 
Railway authorities sustain a heavy financial loss which is not ade¬ 
quately covered by the protection given under section 56 of the 
Railways’ Act. This is no douht a plausible case but such instances 
are not many and I venture to think that the aggregate loss sus¬ 
tained by the Railway Company is only an insignificant fraction of 
the total earning from the coal traffic. On the other hand, I 
desire to point out that, comparatively speaking, an individual 
despatching colliery stands infinitely much more to lose than the 
Railway Company in the event of a rejection of a consignment 
hooked under “ To Pay Freight ” invoice. The danger of a poten¬ 
tial loss which a despatching colliery always tuds in booking coal 
“To Pay” naturally ensures great precaution on the part of the 
colliery in choosing only bond fide consignee and I am definitely of 
opinion that this precaution taken hv the consignors is a sufficient 
safeguard against loss to a Railway Company. The few sporadic 
cases of rejection which might have occurred in 1917 do not, to my 
mind, provide sufficient justification to the Railway to have placed 
the entire coal trade under such a drastic ban as the system of pre¬ 
payment. . Lastly, 1 would also point out that the much talked of 
principle of current economics, namely, “ trade facilities ” would 
also dictate the withdrawal of' such a system. 

19. In a previous paragraph, T have already indicated some of 

the difficulties encountered by the collieries 

in having a siding constructed by the Rail¬ 
way administration. Tn paragraph 7] of their Report, the Com¬ 
mittee record a suggestion that whenever necessary the construction 
of private siding should be permitted by the railways and, in case 
these constructions eventually prove to be remunerative, the railways 
should make it a point to take them over as assisted sidings. This 
suggestion, if accepted by the authorities, would no douht he 
partially helpful, hut even then this will not completely alleviate 
the difficulties of the collieries particularly the small collieries. A 
private siding is obviously a much more expensive proposition than 
an assisted siding and as such T consider it beyond the financial 
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reach of a very large number of capitalists. There is another 
respect in which a private siding does not seem to be easy of con¬ 
struction. I refer to the existing law for acquisition of land.. 
As it stands, I do not think Chapter VII of the Land Acquisition 
Act can be applied for a purely private project and the question 
whether land can bo acquired for an individual as distinguished 
from a company is also a matter of doubtful interpretation in which 
considerable divergence of opinion exists. The point that I 
desire specially to stress is that the grant of a private siding does 
not clear the ground entirely of all difficulties. What is really 
necessary is a reversal of methods and policy hitherto adopted by 
the Railway administrations in the matter of granting sidings t& 
the collieries. 

20. Reference to the disability of the coal trade as placed by 
the pilferage of coal in course of transit has 

Pilferage of coal. b een TOa< j e by the Committee in paragraph 

79, Chapter VI of their Report. The matter is one which I feel 
should receive much careful attention from the Railway authorities, 
for the problem of pilferage is really a very serious problem par¬ 
ticularly for the coal trade. Over some long distance traffic the 
shortage has been known to be sometime as high as 10 per cent, 
and such cases are by no means of an exceptional character. The 
Railway Police Committee of 1920 which went thoroughly into this 
question recorded definite recommendations to meet this problem 
and I would only call here the attention of the authorities to those 
recommendations. We are, however, immediately concerned with 
the shortage as experienced in t*he movement of coal from coalfields 
to the docks and to Shalimar for bunker. The two suggestions 
that I desire in this connection to place here on record with a view 
to diminish the extent of pilferage are these: firstly, the stoppages 
of coal trains should he reduced to a minimum at the intermediate 
stations. It is common knowledge that in places like Burdwam, 
Bandel or Naihati as soon as coal trains arrive the coolies go up 
the wagons and throw out lumps of coal which they use for domestic 
purposes and sell to the villagers also. But more serious than the 
loss in the stations en route is the systematic pilferage effected at 
the Calcutta destinations. It is here that I believe most effective 
measures should be taken to prevent pilferage. To my mind, the' 
Howrah Goods Yard provides more or less the ideal according to 
which Bhadreswar, Shalimar, TTltadingi and Sealdah Stations 
should be modelled. I would particularly deprecate the system 
of fencing that has been adopted in some of the stations or has 
been suggested by the E. I. Railway, for certain up country 
stations, for I do not consider that anything short of complete 
walling up is effective to reduce pilferage to a desirable proportion. 
With ordinary fencing the access to the compound can by no means 
be guarded against but with a complete walliug-up and with a: 
solitary gate of communication the chances of pilferage are to a 
very large extent- eliminated. A few years ago, a suggestion was 
put forward from the Indian Mining Association for walling-up 
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the western side of the Shalimar Yard hut the proposal was not 
acceptable to the Port Commissioners. 1 think, this should now 
be undertaken without any further loss of time to assist the bunker 
trade and save it from shortage by pilferage. It is also noteworthy 
that with a walled-up yard Watch Ward becomes a comparatively 
easier affair than with an unwalled or fenced yard. Twenty 
chowkidars cannot effectively keep watch over an unwalled yard 
as two watchmen can over a walled yard. The multiplication of 
staff is sometimes of no avail as low-paid servants are always open 
to corruption. I desire in this connection also to suggest that 
pari pasu the walling of the yard better lighting arrangements 
should be instituted in the Coal Yards. 

21. I desire to record my emphatic dissent from the recom- 
mendation of the Committee with regard to 
° a Officer" a 1011 the retention of the office of the Coal Tran¬ 
sportation Officer or “an officer of this char¬ 
acter ” as made in paragraph 81, Chapter VI of the Report. The 
Coal Transporation Officer, it is said, would he a valuable link be¬ 
tween the railways and the public.. Personally, I fail to realise the 
raison d'Ure of such a proposed link. A Railway administration 
being the privileged public carriers, the direct contract of 
the public with it is a matter of acknowledged recognition. The 
public have a right of direct access to the railway authorities and 
the latter have no reason to shelter behind a third authority. A 
public carrier—whether State-managed or Company-managed—is 
directly responsible to the public, and I for one would consider the 
setting up of an intermediate authority as only indicative of the 
inefficiency of the Railway administration itself. Moreover, I fully 
acquiesce in the view expressed before the Committee at Bombay 
that the multiplication of such authority is really a multiplication 
of potential sources of corruption. The duties, which the Commit- 
Tee would ascribe to the Coal Transportation Officer are essentially 
those, which it is for the railways to undertake and how they should 
be discharged is, I believe, no part of the Committee’s duties to sug¬ 
gest^ 1 do not approve in its entirety the suggestion for preferential 
wagon-supplies to be given for movement of Export Traffic but as¬ 
suming even that such preferential wagon assistance is necessary, I 
consider the Railway administrations concerned are fully competent 
to administer such wagon-supply and no Coal Transportation 
-Officer is required to carry out this duty. My colleagues have no 
doubt found other work for the Coal Transportation Officer, but ss 
I have already stated these are matters—which it is the duty of 
an efficient Railway administration to undertake. What wo are 
principally concerned with here is a recommendation that the 
Railway authorities should make a strong endeavour, by whatever 
administrative organisation they may think necessary, to improve 
and expedite the handling of coal traffic. I am of opinion, there¬ 
fore, that the post of the Coal Transportation Officer should not 
only be divested of much of its present duties but should be abolished 
entirely at the end of this year—stock, lock, and barrel, and that 
no offieer of a similar character should he appointed. 
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22. In suggesting 

Amendment of Section 
42 ( 2 ) of the Indian Kail- 
ways Act: Exemption of 
Railways from the Provi¬ 
sions of Section 42 ( 2 ) of 
the Indian Railways Act. 

not aware that such 


preferential wagon-supply for Coal Export 
Traffic, the Committee recommend that the 
E. I. Railway, and B. N. Railway, should 
be exempted from the provisions of section 
42 (2) of the Indian Railways Act by a 
Notification issued under section 147 of the 
Railways Act. My colleagues are probably 
a Notification is yet in force. The Indian 


Mining Federation questioned the. legality of an exemption granted 
to the E- I. and B. N. Railways from such a fundamental pro¬ 
vision of the railway legislation as is contained in section 42 (2) for 
an indefinite period, and I presume that it is the suggestion, of 
my colleagues to issue a Notification under section 147 de novo the 
idea probably being that such re-affirmation of the exemption would 
regularise the legal position with regard to preferential wagon- 
assistance. I do not consider that a categorical exemption should 
be granted to two of the important railway systems from such 
important obligation with regard to the public as protection against 
undue preference. In. fact, to my mind, the suggestion is of too' 
serious a character to be. accepted by the Government and its 
councillors. Subject to the remarks, which will presently follow, 
I think the preferential wagon-supply for export traffic can be' 
administered as a sort of rapprochment between the Coal Trade and 
the Railways. 

23. With reference to the recommendation of the Committee 
Preferential wagon sup- that only the certified coal for export should 

ply for export coal. be entitled to the preferential wagon-supply, 
I regret, I cannot record my unqualified concurrence. I am pre¬ 
pared to endorse the recommendation subject to this important 
reservation that in uo week the average number of daily wagons 
allotted for public bv the two railways shall be less than 1,000 
owing to the operation of this preference. My obvious intention 
in making this reservation is that in facilitating the movement 
of export coal I desire to safeguard at the same time the position 
of internal traffic for industries. I stress all the moi’e on the 


necessity of such reservation as the wagons allotted to collieries 
for despatch of export coal will not be treated as adjustable against 
their allotments pro rata on basis. "Wagons for shipment coal being 
thus made available at the expense of the general wagon resources 
on a particular day it is but fair that the normal allotments of 
the collieries are not interfered with by the excessive preferential 
demand under this head. It may happen that in a particular 
section its capacity may be fully occupied by Loco., public utility 
and shipment orders for daj r s together, and the industries having 
contract with collieries here will not get their supplies at all, which 
will lead to a serious dislocation of business for preference to 
shipment traffic. 

24. .1 dissent from the proposal put forward by the Committee in 
paragraph 104 of Chapter IX as regards the 
Constitution of t,h© constitution of the proposed Grading Board. 

Grading Board. I disapprove of the inclusion of the repre- 
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eentatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce into the Board. The whole 
object underlying the proposal for a Grading Board is 
the provision of a machinery to certify coal shipped to the 
•overseas market so us to inspire confidence of the buyers. It is,- 
therefore, natural that whatever machinery there it need only he 
representative of the Coal Trade itself. 1 would go further and' 
say that the grading being a matter of internal organization on 
vhe part of the coal trade itself, the inclusion of other elements in 
the administering machinery im\y rightly be resented by the trade. 
At all events such inclusion would take away the autonomous 
character of the grading organization which the coal trade proposes 
to evolve practically at its own initiative. The most striking prece¬ 
dent of the Committee’s proposal of a Grading Board is the South 
African organization and as far as I am aware, the consumers' inter¬ 
est is not represented there on the administering machinery. 
It has also been argued that the inclusion of the consumers into 
the Grading Board would command greater confidence in the certi¬ 
ficate of such a body than it would otherwise be the case. I totally 
dissent from this view and I consider this is looking at the grading 
organization from entirely different point of view than what has 
been recognised to be its primary necessity. The object which a 
Grading Board is to fulfil is not to bolster up the weak ease of 
1 ndian coal in the overseas market but to classify a specific Indian 
coal, whatever may he its value, so as to prevent the buyers from 
being hoodwinked by a dishonest shipper as to the comparative 
value of a particular coal within the various grades of the Indian 
coal itself. I, therefore, suggest that the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bengal 'National Chamber of Commerce should 
not be represented on the Grading Board and the Indian Mining 
Federation and the Indian Mining Association should each he 
allotted two seats. In such a ease, tin; latter bodies will be in a 
position to depute one man who has had technical knowledge of 
mining and geology aud another who would represent the commer¬ 
cial aspect of the trade. I agree with the Committee that the 
Grading Bpard should by no means be an unwieldy body. 

25. There is another proposal in connection with the Grading of 

coal contained in paragraph 105 of Chapter 
Publication o f Grading JX q{ the Committee’s Report—from which I 

am under painful necessity to record my per¬ 
sonal dissent. It is suggested 1 hat after the various coals have been 
analysed and Thrown into their respective Gradet, the complete list 
•of graded coal should be published for general information. I 
labour under no hesitation to say that in suggesting such publica¬ 
tion, the Committee is going beyond the clear intention underlying 
a system of Grading. The question before the Committee is to 
examine ways and means for stimulating tbe Coal Export Trade and 
if we are of opinion that a Grading Board should be set up, it is 
be cause, we think that the overseas buyers must not have any mis¬ 
givings about, the Indian coal they purchase. A publication, how¬ 
ever, of Grading List would restilt in labelling all Indian coal not 
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only for overseas business but also for internal transaction. Ob¬ 
viously, this is neither fair nor desirable. So far as export is 
concerned, such publication is not necessary, it is open to the 
shipper to offer his coal as of Grade A, B, or C, as he may have 
obtained a certificate. In case of any business eventually put 
through, the shipping documents would be accompanied by the 
certificate of the Grading Board. My colleagues seem to have 
overlooked the important consideration that most effective part 
of the grading is not placing of a specific coal into a Grade of 
analysis but in certifying the particular shipment—when actually 
made, it is the check on the actual loading, and not so much the 
authoritative pronouncement as to intrinsic, merit on approved 
samples which constitutes the vital part of the system. It is 
immaterial for buyers to know from a published list that a 
particular coal a shipper is offering is of high-grade. What he 
requires is to be satisfied about is that coal originally offered has 
actually been supplied. It will be admitted that buyers in the 
export market know that Doshergarh is high grade coal hut the 
crux of ihe problem is that all coal supplied as Deshergarh is not 
such. 

The publication of Grading Results, on the other hand, will 
introduce much complication in the internal marketing of coal. 
It would mean placing a cap on the head of each colliery which 
it may justly refuse to wear. I grant under ideal conditions of 
marketing as they prevail more or less in the trade, such standardi¬ 
sation is welcome but, circumstanced as coal trade to-day, it would 
be unfair in the highest degree. The trade at Home has through 
experience of many years evolved its own grades and I consider it 
undesirable to wipe off the existing gradations and begin with 
a clean slate. Moreover, the confidential character of tracle figures 
has been recognised by even section 9 of the Indian Mines Act and 
1 do not think we should be justified in going beyond the tradition 
thus established. 


26. I now pass on to examine the concluding paragraph of Chap- 

Differences summed up. * er tte Committee’s report. I find it is 

here that our respective differences have been 
accentuated and most glaringly focussed. My colleagues start by 
expressing an opinion that the main effort in recovering the export 
market must come from the coal trade itself. I presume the Com¬ 
mittee are referring here to the proposal of grading organization. If 
lam correct in ray presumption, I do not think that this effort 
of the trade will carry it far in recovering the lost markets. 
My colleagues evidently recognise that the amount of direct assis¬ 
tance suggested is by itself inadequate to bridge the difference 
between the prices at which the coal trade can offer coal in the 
export markets and the price at which it can actually find market. 
Bui the amount of direct assistance according to their view is no 
measure of the improved competitive capacity secured for the Indian 
coal under their recommendation. I have already indicated 
in an earlier paragraph and 1 take here the opportunity to stress 
again that a grading or any other method of improvement of quality 
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will not lielp the trade in obtaining better price than what it is 
getting now. I mean, to say tlnyt if the position at present at 
Singapore is that Bengal coal cannot find a market unless the 
pit-head price is below 11s. 2 to Its. 2-8 per ton, T think the position 
would remain substantially the same even if graded coal is shipped 
to Singapore. 1, therefore, dispute the statement of my colleagues 
that the Coal trade can do anything which will he hopeful in re¬ 
trieving its export, market. In fact, if if were possible, I do not 
think the Trade would have been slow to take action. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the grading in the sense of improvement of 
quality was already anticipated hv the Coal trade. 

The Committee also point out that in the; matter of railway 
and steamer freights. South African coal which is the principal 
competitor of Indian Coal lias no advantage over the latter. 1 fail' 
to realise wliat suggestion it. is intended to convey by this statement. 
It, is absolutely irrelevant what steamer and railway freights 
are paid by South African coal. The Indian .coal trade laid its 
case before the Committee which was fully investigated and the 
Committee have ascertained for themselves what the position of 
competition is. If as a result of this enquiry it has been proved that 
coal trade is in need of assistance, 1 think it would he a pardonable 
inference to make that the coal trade should obtain such assist¬ 
ance. The Committee refers to the low raising cost of South Afri¬ 
can mines. It is not difficult to explain what this is due to, but, I 
do not consider this question has any bearing on the present issue, 
particularly when the Committee have been satisfied in course of 
their own labours that the present pit-head cost of Indian coal does' 
not immediately admit of any reduction. If any factor with regard 
to the competitive power of the South African coal has to be taken 
into account, it is the position if advantage which the "Natal coal' 
enjoys with regard to its bunkering demand. No less than 83 per 
cent, of the output of the Natal mines is consumed for hunkering 
requirements. 

The Committee also refer to their recommendation with regard 
to the improvement of (lie "Railway facilities and record an opinion 
that a substantial reduction in the pithead cost would follow from 
such improvements. I only wish that it was so but the fact remains, 
that such improvement and the consequential reduction in cost is 
admittedly a matter of time and I do not realise if the suggestion 
is made that pending such reduction in cost the Coal Export, Trade 
must show no anxiety for its revival. Again the opinion is ex¬ 
pressed by the Committee that with the present pithead price 
Indian coal is in a position to compete at Colombo, Bombay and' 
Madras. I regret, I have to differ from this statement. The cost 
of production of dharia and Raneegunje coal has been estimated by 
my colleagues at Its. 5 and Its. 6 respectively, and it is also admitted 
that in order to find market in all the ports referred to, the pithead: 
price must, he below Us. 5-8. This being so, it is manifestly im¬ 
possible for the Indian coal to find market unless they are prepared' 
to sacrifice coal at a loss. Moreover, as I have already indicated' 
according to my view, the Committee have under-estimated the' 
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position of competition against Indian coal by annas 8 in each port. 
'Then again there is a very important consideration which has en¬ 
tirely been overlooked. It is true that Its. 5 is the cost of produc¬ 
tion of -Tharia coal, but it does not follow that the best grades of 
Jliaria coal can be offered for export at Its. 5-8 or even at Its. 6. 
The grades of Indian coal vary very remarkably but their cost of 
production, for all of them, is practically the same. In the circum¬ 
stances, if the best grades of coal, with regard to which alone I 
presume the Committee have estimated their figures, is to be offered 
at a price just above the cost of production level, the inferior grades 
of Indian coal will be offered a price below their raising cost. This 
is a point which the Indian Mining Federation made abundantly 
clear and it is an acknowledged principle of economics that the 
prices are determined by the marginal cost of production and not 
by the cost of production of superior grades of commodity. So 
long the besft grades of coal will be sold at Rs. (J the depression in 
the Coal Trade must persist. It is only when the marginal grades 
will be in a position to earn a profit that the trade may be considered 
to have turned its worst corner. This brings me to the examination 
•of figures regarding dividends paid by the coal companies referred 
to by my colleagues. 1 do not think, these are indicative of any real 
state of the trade. The census taken of Coal Companies comprise 
119 in number, but the total number of coal mines in the Bengal 
and Bihar fields is well over (100. Assuming even that some of 
the companies own more than one mine what about 400 coal mines 
which are not been, taken into account in the survey of profits? In 
referring to the present depression in the Coal 'Trade, I do not 
think anybody made a statement that no coal company is earn¬ 
ing a profit. Some and particularly those who are favourably placed 
are undoubtedly earning profits. Moreover, some companies are 
protected by old contracts at prices which compare very favourably 
with the current market rates. Be that as it may, being a man of 
the trade, T can assure the Committee that the prices during the last 
two years have alarmingly declined; coal which was sold under 
a forward contract at Rs. 7, this year is not being able to find 
market at a price higher than Rs.*3-8 or so. Anybody who has 
watched the course of the coal market in the last two years will have 
no hesitation to bear testimony to the severe slump in prices and 
it is useless therefore to draw clever red herrings across the divi¬ 
dends of the limited companies. 

With regard to the countervailing duty and bounty, the Com¬ 
mittee state that they are precluded by the terms of reference to 
■express any opinion on the.se questions. But almost immediately 
they hasten to record their conviction that the countervailing duty 
would be of no assistance t,o the Indian Coal Trade in the Home 
ports. I do not think it is within our province to record any such 
•expression of opinion. The Committee did not examine any wit¬ 
ness on this point and I think in fairness to the Coal trade it would 
have been better for them not to have expressed any view in this 
•connection. The only argument which the Committee have pro¬ 
duced in favour of their views is that the countervailing duty would 
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increase the prices of Indian coal and as such, it would acce¬ 
lerate the tendency at Bombay of change from coal to oil and elec¬ 
tricity. I do not think the process of substitution of oil and elec¬ 
tricity in place of coal which is now in progress has anything to do 
with the price of Indian coal. It is rather the precariousness of 
peal supply at the other end of India which is responsible for such 
an unfortunate preference. To the extent, however, other forms of 
fuel or basis of power are, for special reasons, found more desirable 
than coal on economic ground, any change in the level of goal prices, 
assuming even there will be any, will have had no hearing on the 
process of substitution. As regards the reduction in the bunker¬ 
ing demand consequent on the rise of price, on which the Committee 
lays much stress, I do not tbink that an increase of 2 or 3 Tupees in 
price of Bengal coal will atfoct it in any way. Lastly, I would 
point out that the question of a countervailing duty with all its 
economic effects involves question of broad and fundamental 
national issues and it is not for this Committee to pronounce any 
opinion on the desirability or otherwise of such a fiscal policy. All 
that we are concerned here is how far after all the channels of im¬ 
provement that we have explored and the recommendations that we 
have made, the Indian coal is in a position to compete at the export 
markets with the competing coals. I again re-iterate my views 
that Grading or any other measure calculated to improve quality 
would not fetch better price for Indian coal, and in these circum¬ 
stances, it is difficult for my colleagues to escape from the 
conclusion, based on their own findings, that Indian Coal Trade 
is in need of a much larger measure of direct assistance than what 
we have been able to suggest. In fact, the coal trade will have 
amplo reason to consider our labours and recommendations as of 
no value to them unless the assistance is extended to the full and 
effective extent. I no doubt recognise our own limitations but 1 
nevertheless venture to express a hope that if we have merely 
tinkered at the problem, it rests with the Government to offer an 
effective solution of it, particularly as amends for the injury caused 
to the Coal Trade of India by the unwarranted embargo levied upon 
her export coal. 


W. C. BANERJEE. 



Production of Coa.l is each Province and State of India. 
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Quantity of Indian Coal* Extorted prom British India. 
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Excluding: bunker eq$l and Goyeriuneiit Stores, but including coke and patent fuel. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Exports of coal f rom the port of Calcutta. 



To Foreign ports 

Tons 

To Indian x>orts I 

Tons 

Total 

Tons 

1910-11 

887,362 

2,210,517 

3,097,879 

1911-12 

S7I,30S 

2,017,183 

2,888,491 

1912-13 

879,390 

2,237,076 

3,116,466 

1913-14 

721,349 

2,324,167 

3,045,516 

1914-15 

Ijlgj 

592,474 

1 n it 

1,904,624 

2,497,098 

1915-10 

803,3(3 

828,531 

1,631,8.34 

1916-17 

823,124 

490,028 

1,313,152 

1917-18 

254,503 

206,824 

461,327 

1918-19 

1 

! 

101,822 

244,264 

1919-20 

672,778 

213,260 

886,038 

1920-21 

1,135,722 

1,408,686 

2,544,408 

1621422 

| 

111,537 | 

1,282,211 

1,398,748 

1922-23 

97,611 

812,136 

909,747 

1923-24 

131,559 

936,504 

1,068,063 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Tonnage of coal bunkered at Calcutta. 


Year 

Foreign 

PortB 

Tone 

Indian 

Ports 

Tons 

Total 

Tone 

1896 








• 


267,118 

136,250 

403,368 

1897 








• 


305,325 

173,512 

478,837 

1898 










321,609 

175,482 

497,091 

1899 










306,301 

197,546 

503,847 

1900 










392,740 

222,400 

615,140 

1901 










454,496 

224,270 

703,425 

1902 










479,657 

216,850 

678,766 

1908 










468,619 

234,806 

696,507 

19»4 










461,893 

297,290 

769,183 

1905 










488,848 

349,870 

838,718 

1906 










524,848 

371,464 

896,312 

1907 










459,362 

462,706 

922,068 

1908 









• 

544,772 

513,530 

1,058,302 

1909 









# 

493,636 

394,904 

888,540 

1910 









• 

540,552 

364,130 

904,682 

1911 










529,163 

354,642 

8S3,S05 

1912 










596,629 

367,368 

963,997 

1913 










573,298 

409,216 

982,514 

1914 










684,082 

334,671 

1,018,753 

1915 




• 






542,963 

224,701 

767,664 

1916 










491,386 

109,544 

600,930 

1017 









i 

400,091 

86,304 

486,395 

1918 










307,353 

70,932 

378,285 

1919 










469,675 

112,043 

581,718 

1920 










673,081 

172,982 

846,013 

1921 










611,858 

254,002 

865,860 

1922 










412,670 

162,470 

575,140 

1923 




• 






453,054 

153,078 

606,132 

1924 




• 

■ 




• 

530,557 

167,422 

697,979 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Coal imported into the Straits Settlements, 1918-23. 





ToD8 




1218 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

A. British Kmpire and 







Protectorates. 







United. Kingdom 

4,601 

693 

161 

10,364 

90,583 

33,888 

British North Borneo . 

8 637 

3,390 

6,278 

18,921 

Brunei .... 

13.609 

10,178 

13,084 


7,313 

6.439 

Sarawak . 

6,612 

3,663 

1,716 

3.219 



British India and Burma 

19,482 

87,066 

188,432 

12,493 


21,984 

Hongkong .... 

F. M. S. 

Ncn-F. M. 8. 

500 

66 

281 

969 

2,125 

3,169 

32.741 

Australia .... 

8.074 

64.543 

135,472 

92.941 

67,277 

34,965 

Union ol South Africa. 

13,930 

... 

34,634 

6,317 

VT| "■ 

11,666 

76,601 

... 

163,807 

Other British Possessions . 

4 

112 

11. Foreign Countries. 







China ..... 

21,694 


340 

26,245 

14,652 

16.164 

French Indo-China 

11,424 

17,777 

12,742 

9,831 

14,965 

10.204 

Japan . 

334,844 

271,326 

341.195 

340,007 

226.640 

176,693 

Pulch Borneo 

7,236 

12.310 

21,281 

17,117 

17,836 

68,101 

Sumatra .... 

Siam and Siamese States 

8,730 

2,385 

3,680 

3,091 

11,168 

eo.ioi 

Other Foreign Countries 

207 

70 

10 

♦ 


14,704 

Total . 

457,480 

603,041 

726,701 

533,343 

647,367 

633,752 


Coal imported into the Straits Settlements for the first half of 1921,. 
A. British Empire and Protectorates. 


United Kingdom ....... 7,516 

British North Borneo ...... 3,877 

British India and Burma . . . ... . 6,955 

Hongkong 271 

F. M. S.2,141 

Non-F. M. S. 25 

Australia . . . .' . . . 37,875 

Union of South Africa. 120,063 

Other British Possessions. 

B. Foreign Countries. 

China. 34,521 

French Indo-China.420 

Japan.38,215 

Dutch Borneo ........ 40,067 

Sumatra 24,449 

Other Foreign Countries ...... 17,875 


334,270 


Total 



























Imports of Coal into Colombo, 1910—1924. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
Imports into Aden. 


l'ear 

From 

United 

Kingdom 

1’ rom 
Calcutta 

From 

South 

Africa 

from 

Japan 

Total 

1912-13 . 

115,856 

10,194 

2,500 

6,700 

134,750 

1913-14.- . .! 

I 

1 

115,143 

5,284 

5,367 


125,794 

1 

1914-15. . 

1 

i 

98,731 

10,377 

25,938 

... 

141,046 

i 

1915-16. 

1 

82,671 

w 

12,958 

29,880 


125,509 

1916-17 . 

1 

29,988 

15,852 

43,662 

... 

89,502 

i 

1917-18 . 

... 

5,758 

41,861 

... 

47,619 

1913-19 . 

• • • 


70,595 

... 

76,595 

1919-21) . 

50,904 

15,966 

85,876 

... 

152,746 

1920-21 . 

29,167 

36,854 

87,333 

... 

153,354 

1921-22 . 

53,882 

•• 

29,403 

... 

S3,285 

1922-23 . 

76,215 


22,634 

... 

98,849 

1923-24 . 

59,117 

. . . 

51,020 


110,137 
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Represent exports from Bengal. 








Imparts of coal into Madras from 1910-11 onwards. 
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Represent exports from Bengal. 










Imports of coal into Bombay {excluding Sind) from 1910-11. 


107 



•isiusu mojj ijoaBajdsa 










Imports of coal into Sind, i.e. } into Karachi from 1010-11 onwards. 
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•Bopresent exports from Bengal, 















APPENDIX XIII. 

Tonnage of Coal bunkered at Indian ports 

N.B .—For the years 1911 to 1915, figures for Calcutta only are available- 


69 



(а) Represents figures for the official y<-ar 1920-21. 

(б) Figures given to 1924 are not available. 
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Oil-bunkering at different ports. 
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Up to December. 
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APPENDIX XV. 

Statement showing action taken on the recommen¬ 
dations and conclusions of the Coal Traffic 
Conference held in 1912. 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 


Recommendations. E. I. Railway. 


(1) That tho system of allotment of wagons There is no room for any loop-hole 
was theoretically sound, but it should be for the irregular supply of wagons 

rigidly worked to so as to leave no loop- under the existing system of allot- 

hole for the irregular supply of wagons. ment so far as the railways are 

concerned. 


(2) That at present the allotments are made Allotments are made at about o p.m. 
too early in the afternoon to ensure and are based on the empty position 

accurate information in regard to the at 14 hours. As a result of the 

number of wagons which will he actually introduction of “Control” and of 

received; tho allotment should lie made extended telephone communication, 

as late in the evening as may he necessary it is possible to estimate the number 

to ensure more accuracy in fixing the of wagons which will he available 

basis of allotment. with a lair degree of accuracy on the 

information available at 14 hours. 
The allotments cannot he made much 
later than this us the allotment 
orders have to be despatched to the 
various Repot stations so us to permit 
of the necessary empty loads be ing 
made up in time to allow of supplies 
to collieries being placed, wherever 
possible, befoie 7 hours in the 
morning. 

(8) That the basis of a colliery should he The bases of collieries are now cal- 
caloulutcd on the despatches of a colliery eulated by the Coal Trans porta* 

and not on the despatches from the tion Officer on their raisings as 

individual sidings serving the colliery. furnished quarterly by the f'hicf 

Inspector of Mines und on stocks. 

(4) That the questions (a) whether the carri- Locomotive coal continues to receive 
age of locomotive coal for railways precedence in respect of the supply 

should ha ve precedence in respect to the of wagons, 
supply of wagons over the carriage 

of coal required for steamers and indus- Shipment coal also is given special 
trial enterprises, (A) whether shipment supply when so authorised by the 

coal should b- considered as coal for Coal Transportation Officer for 

special purposes and be entitled to Public and the Chief Mining 

priority in the supply of wagons were Engineer, Railway Hoard, for loco- 

matters which required early settlement, motive coal when wagons for this 

action being taken in the first instance by purpose ure scarce. 

Chambers of Commerce and the Indian 
Mining Association. 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912. 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 


Recommendations. 


(5) That it was in the interests of both the 
railways and the collieries that the 
supply qf empties should be made at 
regular hours, and in time for early 
morning work. 


•) That the railways, if they are not able to 
carry out this important improvement 
for all collieries, should endeavour to 
carry it out for a certain proportion of 
them. 


(7) That loaded wagons should be removed as 
soon as possible after they were loaded 
and the present long delays at collieries 
of loaded wagons be reduced. 


(8) That it is possible that the working of 
these pilots at the collieries, which is 
left mainly to the discretion of the guard, 
might he susceptible of improvement. 


\8) That to get over the difficulty of the 
Guard and tne colliery peon not always 
meeting when wagons were delivered 
and drawn each colliery should have a 
post box into which the guard could post 
a challan of the wagons he had delivered 
at the time. The challan should also 
state the number of wagons available for 
distribution on that day. This challan 
should be sent by the Colliery Manager 
to the District Traffic Office duly initialled 
if correct and it would then serve as a 
useful check m the offico that the actual 
wagons delivered were in accordance 
with the allotment orders. 


E. I. Railway. 


On moBt of the more important Pilot 
sections, supplies t,o collieries are 
made under what is called tlie 10- 
hour system, that is to say, the 
empty wagons are placed in the 
colliery siding before 7 hours in the 
morning and taken away loaded at 
or after 17 hours in the evening. 

Where the 10-hour ByBtem is not 
worked to, tho reason is that either 
the existing facilities do not at 
present permit of this being done or 
the return in freight and quicker 
turn round of a small number of 
wagons daily is not commensurate 
with the additional expenditure 
involved by the 10-hour system as 
compared with the 20-hour system. 


The introduction of the 10-hour system 
wherever possible and where the 
return is commensurate with the 
expenditure involved, meets the 
suggestion. 

There is constant supervision over 
pilot guards by District Officers 
and Inspectors. 


Challans are delivered in the manner 
recommended but it is not always 
the practice for collieries to return 
them to the District Offices in token 
of the supply having been correctly 
made. Many collieries, in fact, re¬ 
tain them for the purpose of record 
in their own offices. The requisite 
check in the District Offices is 
secured bv comparison of the Office 
Allotment Memo, with the Pilot 
Guard's Supply Memo, and the Pilot 
Guard’s Clearance Memo. The 
statement, received from weigh 
bridges of wagons involved daily 
affords an additional check. 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912— contd. 


B. N. Railway. 


E. B. Railway. 


Port Commissioners. 


Supplies of empty wagons to 
Collieries are made at 
regular hours, and Colli¬ 
eries are allowed 20 hours 
for loading purposes. 


Endeavour was made in 1012 
to give effect to these re¬ 
commendations of the 
Conference, and to supply 
empty wagons in the 
early morning and to clear 
loaded wagons 10 hours 
later, but this arrange- 1 
ment. was found unsuitable 
for all collieries and two of 
our largest consignors 
were unable to work to 
this arrangement. 


The working of Pilot Guards 
is frequently supervised by 
Inspectors and District 
Officers. Moreover the 
“ Train Control ” is in 
force over the whole B. N. 
Railway coal fields and by 
this means a constant 
check is maintained over 
the work of each individual 
guard. 

Post boxes are provided at 
the majority of the Colli¬ 
eries, but they are not 
much used, as the wharf 
peons of the collieries 
usually take delivery of 
the Challaus personally, 
and also hand Declara¬ 
tion Notes direct to the 
Guard together with the 
completed challans. 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 


Recommendations. K. I. Railway. 


(ID) That a good system of telephonic con- The public telephone has since been 

neetion between the collieries, the IMs- installed in the Coal Fields and is 
triot Traffic Office and the central made lull use of. 
distributing station should be installed 
as soon as possible, so that ample informa¬ 
tion could he obtained hv collieries of 
the working of pilots ; advice could be 
sent when wagons were ready loaded. 

(11) That every wagon should have a load This is done. Complaints have been 

line calculated on the basis of 42 cubic made that some foreign wagons do 
feet of coal weighing 1 ton. not possess load lines and the matter 

lias in each case been referred to 
the railway concerned. 

(12) That the minimum for charge be 2 tons The minimum charge of 2 tons below 

below marked carrying capacity and no marked carrying capacity is per- 

wagon load be adjusted which did not mitted in all cases. Owing, how 

exceed one ton more than the marked ever, to the large increase in axle- 

carrying capacity of the wagon. loads the overload of one ton cannot 

be permitted vide paras. 22 (a) 
and 23 12) (a) of the current Coal 
Tariff (No. 30) but this is more 
than compensated for by the recent 
Circular No. 219 of oth September 
1924 allowing increased carrying 
capacity of wagons for Coal Traffic. 

(13) That the system of marking should be See reply to (])). Owing to varying 

the same on all railways and that all” specific gravity of coal, uneven 
ooal load lines should he painted in white loading and variations in air spaces 

with the word “coal” marked on the between lumps according as to 

line, and such lines should consist of one whether the coal has been picked or 

line at each end of the wagon, 2 ft. long not, the load line is not an accurate 

and two lines one on each side of the door, indication of the extent to which a 

each 1 ft. long with a broad arrow from wagon may be loaded, though it 
the top indicating the position of each may give an approximate idea, 

line ; the thickness of the line should be This has long been recognised by 

naif an inch. the railways and a proposal was 

made to the trade that collieries 
should calculate, with the aid of the 
formula furnished in the extract 
given below, the height to which 
the particular coal they were 
raising should be loaded. 

“ This index figure is the floor area 
of each wagon worked out in sq. 
feet and divided into 12 with the 
result given to five places of deci¬ 
mals. 

“ In order to arrive at the height 
to wliich each class of coal may 
be loaded in each type of wagon 
it will be necessary to multiply 
the index figure, by tho specific 
gravity of the coal to he loaded 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912— contd. 


R. X. Railway. 

E. B. Railway. 

Telephonic com munication 
baa been introduced. 

.... 

The measure proposed has 
been carried out. 

. 

Do. 

Coal is generally charged 
at 2 t ous less than the 
marked carrying capa¬ 
city of the nagon and 
this virtually carries 
out the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Coal Com¬ 
mittee. 

l)o. 

This recommendation lias 
been carried out. 


Port Commissioner? 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 



(14) Thai, the present system of marshalling 
trains for separate destinations at. each 
marshalling station in the collieries and 
detaining these trains until a full load 
was received was a serious cause of delay 
in the use of rolling stock. The Confer¬ 
ence were strongly of the opinion that 
the yard proposed by the E. I. Railway 
Traffic Officials at Bandel should bo built, 
at once (Hr. Highet dissenting). Down 
coal trains from the collieries being run 
there without marshalling, that work 
being done on arrival at Bandel. 


and by the quantity of coal which 
may be loaded in each particular 
type of wagons as follows• 

Index Specific Quantity of 

figure, gravity of coal which may 
coal. be loaded. 

•05607 x 42 n.ft. X 19 tons. 

“This gives 44’74 inches or 3 ft. 
*1 inches, the height to which 
the coal may be loaded. 

“ The Colliery Manager or his load¬ 
ing Representative will he res- 

I ponsible for— 

(a) knowing the specific gravity 
of each class of coal which 
he loads up at each of his 
collieries. 

(1) measuring the height to 
each wagon may be loaded 
after making the necessary 
calculations as detailed above 
and marking the height 
on the inside of the wagon 
in chalk. 

“ The Railway Companies will he 
prepared to assist colliery managers 
further by issuing a printed pam¬ 
phlet which will save them all 
calculations. In this pamphlet there 
will be a separate page for every 
specific gravity that can possibly 
be applicable to steam coal, rubble 
coal, slack coal, soft coke or hard 
coke. On each such page will be 
found against the different index 
figures the heights to which the 
required amount of coal should lie 
loaded.” 

Notwithstanding these endeavours, 
the proposal was not, accepted. 

The system of marshalling has not 
been altered but it is not con¬ 
sidered that it is a serious cause of 
delay in the use of rolling stock. 

The Bandel yard has been remodelled 
but not sufficiently to do all the 
marshalling suggested by the Com¬ 
mittee. 

The accommodation in this yard 
has only just received further con¬ 
sideration but the amount of addi¬ 
tional facilities which should be 
provided is largely dependent on 
the.result of the proposals to build 
the Bally Bridge. 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912— contd. 


Port Commissioners. 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 


Recommendations. E. I. Railway. 


■ ■ • ■ In ally case Bun del is not a suitable 

site t; do all the marshal]lug i..f 
wueons received from tlif Coal 
fields. 

The accommodation at fCatras, Klusunda and The Katrasgarh yard lias been re- 
Jherriali station yard should be increased modelled, and' consideiably en¬ 

larged. Electric lighting has also 
been installed. 

The Kusunda yard remodelling is 
nmv in hand. 

The dherriah yard remodelling is 
now in hand 

(15) That it was considered that ample siding Applications for new sidings and 

accommodation should be provided at extension of existing sidings are, 

all new collieries and that the siding dealt- with on their merits, the 

accommodation of existing collieries chief consideration being the pro- 

should be improved as fax as possible. portion of freiarht which can he. 

earned from additional traffic anti, 
eipated from wagons loaded at the 
new sidings or extensions of the old, 
in relation to the Capital expended 
in their construction. 

(16) That the line from Dhanbad to Katras- This has been done, 
garli should be doubled, 

(17) That collieries should see that wagons Very little assistance is received from 

are examined before being loaded and collieries in this matter aud printed 

again before being despatched with special circulars have repeatedly to be 

reference to the fixing of the doors pins. issued. Individual eases coming 

to notice are brought to the atten¬ 
tion of collieries, but with tho con¬ 
stant changes that take place in the 
supervision and management, our 
requests are soon forgotten. 

(18) That the Managing Agents should in- Collieries do not usually load wagons 

struct their collieries to load upwards in accordance with the requests of 

coal in E. I. Ry. covered wagons when- the Railways although such requests 

ever they are available providing the are brought to their notice daily on 

marshalling of wagons so permitted. the. reverse of their wagon ehallans. 

Both tire indent form and the wagon 
ehallan have a permanent request 
printed on them to load covered 
wagons upwards. 

(10) That when foreign loco, coal wagons were Since the introduction of the Wagon 
available and a colliery w’as not being Pool, the system of loading a rail- 

pressed for the immediate, shipment of way’s loco, coal in its own wagons 

coal the loading of such loco, wagons sent specially for the purpose is no 

should have precedence over the loading longer necessary, 

of public coal. 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912 contd. 


P, N- Railway. 


K. 15. Railway. 


Port Commissioners. 


This is done. 


Does not apply to B. N. 
Railway. 

These matters require more 
attention on the part of 
Collieries. 


This matter has been dis¬ 
posed of by the introduc¬ 
tion of the Wagon Pool. 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 


Recommendations. E. I. Railway. 


■■(20) That the E. I. and B. N. Railways should The supply of wagons and facilities for 
take immediate steps to increase their handling them have been increased 

supply of wagons pari passu with their but this was considerably delayed as 

facilities for handling them so as to enable a result of the War, 
them to meet the reasonable demands of 
the coal trade for the carriage of the out¬ 
put and sale of coal at all seasons. 

(21) That Managing Agents should instruct Our experience is that collieries do not 
Colliery Managersto load in groups wagons load in groups wagons for the same 
tor the same destination as far as possible. direction. 

(22) That it was very desirable that collieries These meetings were held for sometime 
should endeavour to assist railways as far but it was found that the number of 
as they can in the direction of reducing subjects for discussion did not war- 
the time required to remove loaded rant their continuance. 

wagons and that the details of such Now that the public telephone has 
arrangements could best be settled at been installed in the Coal Fields, 

]omt meetings of railway representatives Colliery Managers can always be in 

and Colliery Managers. close touch with the Railway Officers. 

(23) That over-indenting was objectionable, Repeated representations resulted in 

but a colliery might indent for the nura- all collieries being permitted to indent 

her of wagons it could load in a day. to the extent of twice their loading 

accommodation except collieries who 
have three wagons space or less. 
Such collieries are permitted to 
indent to the extent of three times 
their loading accommodation. Infla¬ 
ted indents are still, however, 
quite common. 


(24) That the two railways should combine See remark against (22). 
and arrange meetings of the Colliery 

Managers in the coalfields, to discuss and 
settle with them the stops which should 
be taken to constitute regular monthly 
meetings of Colliery Managers and railway 
officers at which all points of difficulty 
should be fully discussed, and, if possible, 
settled, 

(25) That more co-operation was very advis- Such co-operation does exist and mu- 
able between the E. I. Railway and the tual assistance is rendered. 

E. B. S. Railway and that each should 
endeavour to do its best to help the other. 

(26) That the new sidings sanctioned by the 
Port Trust would he an improvement on 
the present sidings and would tend to 
enable the Dock Junction work to be done 
more expeditiously. 
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Conclusions oithe Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912— contd. 


B. N. Railway. 

E. B. Railway. 

Port Commissioners. 

A very great increase has 
been made, and is being 
made in the provision of 
facilities. 



This is regulated by the Coal 
Transportation Officer’s 
allotments. 


.... 

Monthly meetings were held 
and were called until Feb¬ 
ruary 1914. There were 
no Agendo for the last two 
or three meetings, and in 
consequence they ceased 
to be held. 

Meetings were commenc¬ 
ed, hut were not found 
to be of any utility and 
were therefore stopp¬ 
ed. 

• • »-• 

Collieries are permitted to 
submit separate indents 
for each separate route, 
each indent being equiva- 
lent to not more than the 
full capacity of their sid¬ 
ing. Thus if 9 different 
routes are open, a colliery 
can indent up to 9 times 
its siding capacity, pro¬ 
vided the indents arc for 
wagons for each route. 



See answer to (22) 



.... 

There is still room for 
improvement under 
this head and the mat¬ 
ter is receiving atten¬ 
tion. 

The new sidings referred to 
were provided. The new 
entrance to the grain 
sheds referred to in para¬ 
graph 33 of the report* 
page 14, was also provid¬ 
ed and has been in nse 
since 1913. 


G 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendation* and 


Recommendations. 


( 27 ) These new sidings would not, however, 
be sufficient to deal with the development 
of traffic from railways and in the near 
future, and that the only course to take 
would be to completely remodel Dock 
Junction Yard in light of the large traffic 
railways would pour into it as tho works 
they now have in hand are completed and 
the future Dock developments the Port 
Trust have in contemplation. 


( 18 ) In these circumstances tho proper course 
to take was to divert the E. B. Railway 
between the vicinity of Tally's Nullah 
and that of Brace Bridge Junotion, so as 
to leave ample space for the remodelling 
of Dock Junction Yard. 


E. I. Railway. 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912— contd. 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 



E. T. Railway. 


(29) They were of the opinion that the prac¬ 
tice of collieries of over-booking to a 
berth was extremely objectionable. 


(30) They consider that by better watering 
arrangements, by doing away with wagon 
examination, by providing a direct route 
for Bengal-Nagpur and Eastern Bengal 
Railways exchange traffic and by dealing 
more rapidly with trains on their arrival 
in Dock Junction yard it may be possible 
to reduce the present time of 36 hours 
allowed for Dock work. 


Prior to the abolition of dumping 
charges by the Port Commissioners 
over-booking to a berth was not 
indulged in to any great extent. 
Since, however, the dumping charges 
have been withdrawn, overbooking 
occurs in many cases. 


( 31 ) That the East Indian Railway should This matter is carefully watched at 
keep a careful watch on the rapid removal Head-Quarters, 
of empties from Dock Junction yards. 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912— contd. 


B. N. Railway. E. B. Railway. Port Commissioners. 



Since 1912 a number of 
improvements have been, 
carried out in the siding 
accommodation serving 
the coal berths and these 
improvements have, of 
course, re-acted on Dock 
J unction. 


Additional wit’”- - columns 
have been provided and. 
there is now a direct route 
for Bengal -Nagpur and 
Eastern Bengal Railways- 
interchange t r a fii e, 
Wagon examination has 
not been dispensed with 
but it causes no appre¬ 
ciable delay. After the 
1912 report was pub¬ 
lished the Commissioners 
objected to any reduction 
of the 36 hours’ free time 
then allowed and none 
was made. They stated 
that to enable wagons to 
be turned round quicker 
it would be necessary to 
resort more to dumping 
and they considered that 
dumping should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Since 1912 the Commis¬ 
sioner’s agreements with 
the Railways have been 
altered. They were then 
allowed 30 hours’ free 
time in the case of wagons; 
returned empty and 60 
hours in the case of wagons 
returned loaded. This 
arrangement was altered 
in March 1922 and the 
Commissioners arc now 
allowed 4d hours on alt 
wagons. 

Difficulties are not now ex¬ 
perienced by the Com¬ 
missioners through slow 
letnoval of empties at 
Dock Junction by the 
East Indian Kail wav 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 


Recommendations, E. I. Railway. 


(32) That an additional down line should he The Burdwan-IIowrah Chord was 
constructed at once between Kurd wan opened for traffic on the 1st January 
and Bandel. 1!)17. 


(33) That an additional up line between 
Burdwan and Bandel should be put in 
hand without much delay. 

(34) That eventually this quadruple line would The line between Burdwan and Khana 
have to be extended at no distant date Junction has been quadrupled. 

to Asansol. 


(35) That it was imperative that Howrah Since the year 1910 the following 
Goods accommodation should be remo- additional accommodation has been 
defied on a large scale at once. provided in Howrah Goods. A 

Riverside Goods Warehouse, consist¬ 
ing of 3 Storeys, each with an 
approximate floor area of 64,722 sq. 
ft. was brought into use in February 
1910. In 1910 and 1913 two new 
Jute Sheds consisting of 7 and ft} 
bays respectively, each bay 100 ft. 
lung, were built. The approximate 
floor area of these Sheds is 57,500 
sq. ft. and 22,700 sq. ft. respectively. 
In 1913 there were also built 4 double- 
storeyed Goods Sheds in replace¬ 
ment of four single storeyed ones. 
These Sheds were brought into use 
in March and April of that year 
and the combined floor area of these 
four double storeyed Sheds is 
2,04,919 sq. feet. The Sheds are 
provided with Cranes and electrical 
equipment. In the same year the 
old Roadside Goods Shed was dis¬ 
mantled. The object of this was to 
increase the width of the road and 
so facilitate removal from the Sheds. 

In 1916 the re-ereetion of 3 of the old 
Sheds, in replacement of which the 
four double storeyed Sheds were 
built, was taken in hand. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the Resolution 
made in the Conference of 1912 has 
been fully complied with. 

^30) That the site now used for coal traffic at Other methods having boen found of 
Howrah was the obvious site for the extending the accommodation 

extension of the Goods accommodation. required for Goods Sheds, the coal 

traffic continues to be dealt with at 
Howrah. 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912— contd. 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 


Recommendations. 

E. I. Railway. 

($7) That this traffic could without any 
disadvantage to trade be transferred to 
a site to be provided by the Port Trust 
near Shalimar which should be used 
both by the B. N. and E. I. Railways. 

.... 

(38) That by the use of tlie chord connecting 
the E, I. Railway arid B. N. Railway at 
Lillooah or some other alternative scheme 
this coal traffic could be taken off the 
E. I. Railway at Lillooah and run to 
the now site, an arrangement which 
would tend to relievo Howrah terminal 
goods station very much. 

The chord or other scheme has not 
materialized. See items (36) and 
(37). 

(3fl) That the present sorting yard at Lillooah 
was inadequate, though the additions 
and alterations proposed would be of 
advantage. 

Although the Coal Traffic Committee 
of 1912 considered the yard to be 
inadequate experience has shown 
that any largo outlay on additional 
facilities is not required and there¬ 
fore no material alterations to the 
Yard have been made. 

(40) That it was no use improving Lillooah 
sorting yard largely until Howrah had 
been made capable of dealing with a 
very much larger traffic than at present. 

The Howrah Goods Yards have not 
had any large additions ; certain 
facilities to enable the work in the. 
Yard to be got through quicker 
have been provided. 

(41) That the question of building a proper 
railway terminal station at Ramkristo- 
pur was a matter which required very 
early attention. 

This bos not been found necessary. 

(42) That the time now allowed, viz., 40 
hours to the Port Trust by the B. N. 
Railway for wagons sent to their Shali- 
mar bunker depots was excessive and 
should be reduced. 


(43) That the possibility of receiving wagons 
from the B. N. Railway more rapidly 
at ike Docks by the Port Trust Bhould 
be looked into. 

.... 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912 —contd. 


B. N. Railway. 


E. B. Railway. 


Port Commissioners. 


This recommendation is 
dependent on Recommen¬ 
dation* 31, 33 and 30. 


N.> action has been taken 
on this recommendation 
but the Commissioners 
arc in a position to pro- 
\ ide more land for bunker 
depots at Shalimar if it 
be required. 


This docs not apply to 
the B, N. Railway. 


This has not been found 
necessary. 


This was referred to the P. 
T. Railway hut a reduc¬ 
tion W9S not arranged. 


This matter no longer con¬ 
cerns the Port Commis¬ 
sioners, as the railway 
traffic at the Shalimar 
hunker depots is now 
worked by the Kast Indian 
Railway. 


Wagons arc received by the 
Port Trust at the Docks 
as rapidly as we can put 
them in. 


No additional accommoda¬ 
tion has been provided, 
because the Agent, Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, agreed 
that none was necessary. 
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Statement showing action taken on the Recommendations and 


Recommendations. E. I- Railway. 


(44) That collieries situated in the Jherriah This is permitted, 
field on one railway have the right, 

whenever they may so desire, to indent 
for the other railway’s wagons for the 
carriage of coal by the latter’s route to 
Howrah, Shalimar, Kidderpore Docks, 

Brace Bridge Hall, Jetties and other 
Calcutta stations, subject to the follow¬ 
ing conditions: —• 

When B. N. Railway wagons are supplied 
coal cannot be booked to Ilowrah. 

When E. 1. Railway wagons are supplied, 
coal cannot be booked to B. N. Rail¬ 
way Slialiraar Coal Depot Station. 

(45) That collieries on one railway despatch- The system of allotment of wagons 

ing coal to stations on, or via, the other for loading vid the links is that 

railway when indenting for wagons, collieries situated on each railway 

shall name the destination or route, submit their indents to that railway, 

and the railway that receives the indent, The allotment in both eases is, by 

if unable to supply its own wagons, mutual arrangement, made by the B. 

shall indent for the wagons of the other N. Railway. 

railway. 

(40) That a representation shonld he made .... 

to the Government of India by the 
Indian Mining Association urging that, 
owing to new developments, the arrange¬ 
ment made eleven years ago under which 
the Jherriah field was divided into 
areas, each of which was to be served 
by one railway only should be enquired 
into at an early date. 

(47) That in the future there would be a .... 

steady expansion of the coal trade re¬ 
quired to meet the demands for internal 

consumption, and that in regard to the 
export coal trade, provided transport 
facilities are improved, there are possi¬ 
bilities of expansion. 

(48) That it was impossible to estimate the .... 

life of the Jherriah coal field, hut it 

would certainly be long enough to justify 
large expenditure in improving existing 
railway and Dock facilities. 

(49) That it seemed desirable that soaio So far as concerns Dock traffic this 

reliable system of check and record matter is carefully watched, periodi- 

should be maintained by railways in cal checks being made by all con- 

order that a watch might be kept and corned of date of wagon labels at 

serious delays prevented in (he running Dock Junction and en-roule and 

of single, wagons or staall numbers of delays taken up. 

wagons between local stations. At times $f congestion in downwards 

traffic, wagons for Docks are given 
preference in despatch. 
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Conclusions of the Coal Traffic Conference held in 1912- 


E. B. Railway. 


Port Commissioners. 








Statement of Coal passing through the Tort of Calcutta. 
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Opened in .1v.ne 1916. 

.11.— 'Che figure* for bunker eoal loaded overside prior to 1937 are not available in the Port CV/n-ii'lssioner’s records. 
Tile figures of bunker coal for 19320 0 inven in para. 3 oi the Report have tliere/ore been adjpied. 



cerage mean rates of freight. 
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The 1921 rates were fixed by the Bice Controller. 
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APPENDIX XVIII, 

Union of South Africa. 

Act to provide for the inspection and grading of coal produced in the 
Union which is intended for export beyond the Union or for 
bunkering steamers in South African ports ; the prohibition 
or restriction of the export and bunkering of coal when the 
demand for coal for consumption within the Union warrant* 
it, and the safeguarding of the supply of coal for public 
utilities. 


Prohibition 
of export of 
ungraded 
ooaL 


Appoint^ 
ment of 
grading 
oommitteea 
and offloera. 


Method of 
fradiiyf. 


Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate and the 
House of Assombly of the Union of South Africa, as follows: — 

1. After the expiry of six months from the commencement of this Act no 
coal produced within the Union shall be used for export or for bunkering, 
unless it has been graded and a certificate in the prescribed form has been 
granted in respect thereof. 

2. ( 1 ) The Minister may appoint ono or more grading committees, each 
consisting of a chairman and four members, to control the grading of coal. 

(2) If tho Minister is satisfied that not less than two-thirds of the col¬ 
lieries in any province are prepared to adopt a method of grading coal in 
accordance with the principles laid down in this Act, he may appoint such 
persons as may have been nominated by the collieries of that province, 
together with an independent chairman nominated by tho Minister, to be 
a grading committee therefor: Provided that a grading committee so consti¬ 
tuted may, in the discretion of the Minister, be dissolved by him at any time. 

(J) If a grading committee is not appointed by the Minister in accordance 
with sub-section (2), or if any grading committee which has been appointed 
is dissolved by him, he may himself appoint a grading committee consisting 
of a chairman and four members, two of whom shall be persons nominated by 
the collieries as proscribed in the regulations. 

(4) The members of a grading committee shall be remunerated in the 
manner prescribed by regulation and the committeo shall have power to ap¬ 
point a secretary and graders, inspectors, samplers, and other officers, to 
establish laboratories and testing stations, and to carry on such experimental 
and analytical work and tests as it may deem necessary for the efficient per¬ 
formance of its duties. 

(5) The salaries of members of a grading committeo, or such portion 
thoreof as the Minister may decide, the salaries of all officers of the commit¬ 
tee, as well as all expenses incurred in connection with its administration 
and its work, shall be paid out of moneys to be raised as provided in section 
seven. 

(6) A grading committoe appointed to replace one dissolved by the 
Minister shall ipso facto assume all the obligations, duties, funds and assets 
of its predecessor. 

3. ( l ) The grading of coal shall be conducted in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the regulations. Grading certificates may be issued by a grad¬ 
ing committee and each such certificate shall specify the grade of coal to 
which it applies and shall be issued and signod on behalf of the committee by 
the secretary or by one of its graders. 

(2) In determining the grade of any c-oal a grading committee shall take 
into consideration tho report of its graders and other officers on the results 
of their sampling, inspection and tests, and it shall also permit the colliery 
concerned, if it so wishes to submit facts and figures relating to its coal. 
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(3) A grading committee may in its discretion refuse to issue a grading 
certificate in respect of any coal submitted for grading if the liability of such 
coal to spontaneous combustion is deemed by the committee to constitute a 
danger to life or property. The decision of the grading committee shall be 
subject to review by the Minister. 

4 . ( 1 ) Any colliery which desires to provide or sell coal for export or for 
bunkering shall apply to a grading committee within the province where the 
coal then lies or at the port from which it is to be exported, to grade its coal 
and the grading committee shall, with all reasonable despatch, take the neces¬ 
sary steps to determine the grade. 

(2) Any colliery which is not satisfied with the grade in which its coal is 
graded may forthwith bring the decision of the grading committee in review 
before the Minister. 

6. A grading committee may authorize any of its members, officers or ser¬ 
vants to enter at any time in and upon any colliery, storage bin, truck, 
vehicle, vessel or other place where there is coal and any person so authorized 
may inspect, sample and test such coal for the purpose of ascertaining what 
its grade may be, and may take and remove samples of coal as he thinks fit. 
The officers and servants of the colliery so inspected and the officers and ser¬ 
vants of any person engaged in or concerned with the export or bunkering of 
coal shall render such reasonable assistance in the work of inspection and, 
taking samples as may be called for. 

6 . A grading committee may from time to time publish in such form as it 
may deem suitable particulars of the grade of coal available in South Africa 
and any other information concerning South African coal that it may con¬ 
sider to bo of commercial or scientific interest. 

I. ( 1 ) A grading committee shall make an initial levy of money on the 
collieries at the commencement of its operations. The amount so levied shall 
be based upon the tonnage shipped by the several collieries during the pre¬ 
ceding six months. Thereafter a grading committee shall once every quarter 
levy an amount from the collieries in proportion to the quantity of coal sup¬ 
plied during the preceding quarter by each of them for export and bunkering. 

(£) The total quarterly amount so levied shall he the estimated expendi¬ 
ture of a grading committee for the quarter in which the levy is made. 

(3) At the end of each calendar year there shall be an adjustment of 
accounts in accordance with the actual expenditure of a grading committee 
during that year, and the adjustment shall be taken into account in calculat¬ 
ing the amount to be levied from each colliery for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding year. 

(4) A committee may charge for any service rendered by it under this Act 
such fee as may be prescribed by regulation. 

(5) If any moneys payable under this section are not paid by a colliery 
within fourteen days after its receipt of a notice from a grading committee, 
giving particulars of the amount payable and demanding its payment, such 
moneys may be recovered, together with costs and interest, by action in a 
competent court at the suit of such grading committee. 

(6) A grading committee shall be capable of suing and being sued under 
the name of its chairman who shall be the proper person to execute powers of 
attorney to bring or defend proceedings. 

(?) The accounts of a grading committee shall be audited each year by a 
competent auditor. 

8. If it appears to the Minister that there is a real or apprehended scarcity 
of available coal for consumption within the Union, the Minister may by 
notice in the Gazette temporarily prohibit or restrict any or every colliery 
from exporting or bunkering coal until adequate supplies for local consump¬ 
tion have been assured. No action shall lie against any person prevented 
from fulfilling in whole or in part any contract entered into before the pass¬ 
ing of this Act, by reason of the exercise of the powers granted under this 
section. 


Application 
by colliery 
lor grading 
certificate. 


Inspection of 
coal by Com¬ 
mittee or 
officers. 


Publication 
of informa¬ 
tion as to 
Sooth African 
coal. 

Levy on 
collieries to 
defray ex¬ 
penditure of 
committees. 


Temporary 
prohibition 
or restriction 
of export. 
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Requisition 
ot coal for 
ufie of the 
South African 
Railways and 
Harbours Ad’, 
ministration. 


Penalties. 


Offence of 

forging 

brands or 

falsely 

issuing 

warrants. 


Regulations, 


9 . (1) If the South African Railways and Harbours Administration after 
making all reasonable efforts in that behalf is at any time unable to make 
satisfactory contracts for securing the coal required for its purposes, by reason 
of a scarcity of available coal, or of any combine, concerted action or the like 
between the collieries or any two or more of them it shall have power to call 
upon the collieries which supply coal considered by it to be suitable for its 
requirements to deliver such coal in proportion to the total amount sold by 
each colliery: Provided that such call shall only be made upon the collieries 
in the province or provinces from which the coal required is usually obtained 
and no such call shall he made upon anv colliery which has entered into a con¬ 
tract to supply coal to the Administration if that colliery has already supplied 
to it a reasonable proportion of its output. The prices of the coal so requisi¬ 
tioned, as well as the preciso quantity to he supplied and the conditions appli¬ 
cable thereto shall, failing mutual agreement^ be promptly determined by a 
board of arbitration, consisting of a representative of the colliery concerned 
a representative of the Administration, and a chairman mutually agreed 
between the parties or, failing agreement, to he appointed by the Minister, 
but such chairman shall be neither a public servant or a person having any 
financial interest direct or indirect in the coal trade. 

(2) The South African Railways and Harbours Administration may, if it 
finds itself at any time temporarily short of coal for its purposes, intercept, 
and apply to its own uses any suitable coal which may be in transit: Provided 
that the interception and use of any consignment of coal under this sub-sec- 
tion shall he such as to cause the least possible inconvenience and embarrass¬ 
ment to any colliery, consignee or other person, aud shall he limited to the 
quantities urgently required by the Administration day by day. The amount 
of any particular colliery’s coal so intercepted in any one calendar month 
shall not in the aggregate exceed two and a half per cent, of that colliery’s 
monthly despatches of coal. The price to be paid for coal so intercepted shall 
be as mutually agreed between the colliery concerned and the Administration, 
and. failing agreement, the price shall be fixed by a board of arbitration 
appointed as provided in the preceding sub-section. 

10 . (11 Any person who contravenes or causes to be contravened any pro¬ 
vision of this Act or any regulation or makes default in performing any obli¬ 
gation which it is duty to perform, shall, if no penalty is specially pro¬ 
vided for such contravention or default, he liable, in the ease of a first convic¬ 
tion, to a fine not, exceeding one hundred pounds, and in the case of a second 
or subsequent conviction to a fine not exceeding two hundred and fifty pounds 
or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months, or to both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

(2) Anv person who obstructs, resists or hinders a grader or other person 
authorized by a grading committee under section five, in the lawful exercise 
of his powers or duties under this Act, or any regulation, shall he guilty 'of 
an offence and liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty-five pounds. 

11. (1) Any person who forges or utters, knowing it to he forged, any 
certificate or brand, or any writing or signature required by or provided in 
this Act, shall be guilty of an offence and liable on conviction to the penalties 
prescribed by law for the crime of fraud. 

(2) Any person who wrongfully issues a written warrant or invoice, label, 
analysis or partial analysis, certificate, or notification in respect of export, or 
bunker coal, if such written document falsely describes such coal or is falso 
in any other material particular, shall be guilty of an offence and liable on 
conviction to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds or to imprisonment 
without the ontion of a fine for a period not exceeding six months or to both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

12 . (It The Governor-Genera] may make regulations not inconsistent with 
this Act prescribing— 

(a) the appointment and method of nomination of members of grading 
committees and the remuneration payable to the members 
thereof; 



(b) the procodure of a grading committee in the exercise of its func¬ 

tions; 

(c) the forms or certificates to he issued in respect of coal graded for 

export or bunkering; 

(d) the circumstances under which the shipment of coal may be pro¬ 

hibited or restricted; 

(c) the fees which shall he payable to grading committees under this 
Act ; 

(/) the manner in which coal shall be graded, 

and generally as to any matter which may he necessary for the better carry¬ 
ing out of the objects and purposes of this Act. 

(2) The regulations may be made applicable to every or any province, and 
different regulations may be made in respect of any province or other area 
of tho Union. 

13 . In this Act, unless inconsistent with the context— 

“ export ” or “exporting ” moans the supply of coal for shipment as 
cargo from a South African port to a destination beyond the 
Union and South-West Africa; 

“ hunker ” or “ bunkering ’’ means the supply of coal to or for the 
bunkers or bunkering of ships in South African ports; 

“ grader ” means a person appointed by a grading committee to 
examine or grade coal intended for export or for bunkering; 

“ Minister ” means the Minister of Mines and Industries, or any other 
Minister to whom the Governor-General may from time to time 
assign ministerial responsibility for the carrying out of this Act; 
“ regulation ” means a regulation made undor this Act and for tho time 
being in force; 

“South African ports” mean and include the ports and harbours of 
tho Union and those of South-West Africa and also tho Port of 
Dolagoa Bay. 

14 . This Act may he cited for all purposes as the Coal Act, 1922, and shall 
commence and come into operation on a date to bo fixed by the Governor- 
General by proclamation in the Gazette. 


Interpretation 
of ternw. 


Short title 
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APPENDIX XIX..] 

Handling of coal at different ports. 

(a) ADEN. 

Method of handling. —Coal is discharged in stream by methods resembling 
those in. use at Colombo. 

Stacking grounds. —The stacking grounds, on which the average amount 
stacked is 60,000 tons, aro in private hands. 

Costs. —The Port Trust levy a toll of two annas phis 70 per rent, surcharge 
on coal imported for the use of importers, and of 4 annas plus 70 por cent, 
surcharge on coal imported for sale. 

The cost of landing and stacking on shore is put at Re. 1-12-0 per ton and the 
cost of bunkering at the same figure, but it varies if night work is done and 
according to the number of stages on the ship’s side. 


(6) BOMBAY. 

Method of handling. —Coal is almost invariably discharged in stream, not 
in the docks. Tt is hoisted by ship’s gear from the hold and then tipped 
overside into lighters which may bo either country craft or iron barges. 

The country craft sail and the iron barges are towed to the bunders, where 
the coal is unloaded and carried in baskets on the heads of coolies for dumping 
on the stacking ground alongside the wharf. 

From the stacking ground it is removed to destinations in Bombay either 
by motor lorry or by bullock cart : or, if it is wanted for bunkering, it is 
taken out to trie ship in lighters. 

All labour is supplied by contractors. 

Staoking grounds —There are three stacking grounds belonging to the Port 
Trust, (1) Managon Coal Bunder, (2) Haji Bunder, and (3) Railway Depot 
Station. The combined eapaoity of the two first is 215,268 tons, and of the 
last 141,200 tons. The ground is held on monthly tenancy and the rent is 
payable whether coal is actually stacked on it or not, 

(1) Mazagon Bunder .—Rents are Rs. 10 plus ten per cent, per month, for 
each 500 square feet in the 80 feet strip adjoining Wharf Road, and Rs. 7 plus 
ton per cent, for land outside that strip. Tho coal merchants prefer to use 
this bunder rather than ITaji Bunder. 

(2) Haji Bunder .—This has rail connections but is considered by merchants 
to be somewhat remote and is not popular with them. The rout charged is 
three annas per square yard per month. 

(8) _Hailway Depot Station .—This is not accessible by sea and is not used 
for shipment coal. The rent charged is three annas per square yard per 
month. 

Besides these an additional storage ground and a new coal bunder are 
being constructed. 

Costs. (1) When coal is landed in the docks, the wharfage charge leviablo 
is Re. 1-0-0 per ton plus 50 per cent, surtax: the cost of landing coal by 
this method is considerably higher than when it is discharged in stream and 
very little coal is now landed in this way. 

(2) On coal discharged in stream and landed at tho bunders, the wharfage 
charge is_ two annas a ton plus 50 per cent, surtax, three annas in all. The 
cost of discharge from the ships into lighters was quoted as ten annas a ton : 
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it is paid by the ship. Excluding this the following rates wore quoted ns 
average rates for landing nnd stacking at the bunder. 

Rs. a. p. 

Port charges. 0 8 0 per ton. 

Lighterage.0 10 0 

Discharging and stacking at the bunder . . 0 10 0 „ 

Tallying on the ship.0 10 ,, 

Miscellaneous. 0 8 0 ,, 

All save the first item may vary : lighterage, for example, when the com- 
rnittee were in Bombay, cost only six annas per ton and it is in evidence that 
large importers can work more cheaply. To the above must be addod for 
foreign coal only. 

Rs. A. P. 

Duty.080 per ton. 

Cart transport from Mazagon Coal Bunder to the nearest Port Trust Railway 
station was quoted at twelve annas a ton : for carting to the mills Re. 1-12-0 
per ton was a figure given. An additional twelve annas would represent the 
cost of loading into lorries at the bunder, weighing, unloading and stacking at 
the mill. 

The cost of re-loading the coal into lighters and taking it out to a ship 
for bunkering is said to be the same as for landing the coal or, on an average, 
as follows : — 

Rs. A. P. 

Loading lighters at the bunder . . . . 0 10 0 

Tallying lighters at tho bunder.0 10 

Lighterage . . . , . . . . 0 10 0 

Loading ex-lighter into ship.0 10 0 

(3) In order to avoid the extra cost of unloading coal on to tho bundor and 
again loading into lighters for hunkering, agents try to arrange for bunkering 
direct, by lighter, from a vessel discharging coal in stream. This cannot be 
done successfully unless arrangements can be made for a regular succession 
of coal cargoes to arrive at suitable intervals : and it is said to be one of the 
points in favour of South African coal that steamers arrive regularly in Bombay 
from South African ports : South African coal thus put into bunkers direct 
from a vessel discharging in stream docs not have to pay duty. 

Weighment. —This may be either on the ship or on the bunder. 

(/i) Weighment on the ship is usual with foreign coal nnd is frequently 
required for Indian coal also. The cost, which is reckoned at from 4 to f> annas 
a ton, is said to be borne by the shipper. The usual method of weighment 
is in large iron tubs, from which eventually the coal is tipped into the lighter 
alongside. 

(b) Weighment on the bunder is carried out by weighing baskets, five at a 
time, on a portable scale. It is usually done at the time when coal is 
removed from the bunders whether by land or in lighters for hunkering. 

An alternative to ■weighment on the hunkers is to tally baskets at 40 to a 
ton. When coal is landed in iron barges, of which the capacity can he calculated, 
measurement is sometimes substituted for weighment. 

(c) COLOMBO. 

Method Of handling,— All coal is discharged in stream. The work of dis¬ 
charging into lighters is usually, for convenience, arranged by the importers, 
although properly it is the business of tho ship : the cost is put at 45 to 471 
cents per ton, according to the class of gear provided on the ship. 

The coni is loaded into 1 ton buckets which are lifted by ship’s gear and 
tipped into shoots overside into the lighters, Tt is taken in the lighters to the 

H 2 
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jetty and bagged, in locally made coir bags, on the lighters to facilitate handling 
by coolies : it is then landed and carried to the stack whero it is emptied out 
on to the heap. 

When an order is received for bunkering, the coal is rebagged and taken 
out to the ship in lighters : the bags of coal are handed up stages placed against 
the ship's side, from mao to man, and the contents shot into the bunker. 

The coal is handled by wharfage companies. 

stacking grounds. —The coal grounds, which stretch along tho east side 
of the harbour, belong to Government but are let out to private persons and 
firms. The rent, which covers the cost of the jetties in front of each ground, 
is from Us. 8,000 to Its. 10,000 a year per acre. Many of the grounds have 
sheds under which the coal is stacked but there is a tendency to give up using 
sheds except for Welsh coal. 

Costs. —Besides tho cost, already noted, of some 45 cents on discharging 
coal from ships, there are the following charges :— 

(a) Port duos, paid by the ship, 

(b) Import harbour dues of 25 cents per ton of coal, 

(c) Tonnage dues of 25 cents a ton, on inward cargoes only, 

(d) Cost of lighters from ships to jetty, of stacking, of lighters from 

jetty to ships and of hunkering, averaging Its. 3-10. 

No attempt is made to avoid any part of those handling costs by hunkering 
direct vid lighter from a ship which is discharging coal. The reason for this is 
said to he that the system of bagging coal is established in Colombo, that in 
rough woather it would be impossible to bag coal in lighters in the harbour, 
and that to bring the lighter to the jetty for bagging to be done would be 
almost as expensive as the present method. 

Weighment. —Ten per cent, of the total can he weighed on shore, if the 
purchaser wishes, before the coal is sent out to the ship. Usually, instead of 
weighment, the quantity of coal is calculated by tally of bags or measurement. 
Some of the barges are 30-ton and some 40-ton; and there is also measurement 
of ship’s bunker spaeo. 

Wastage. —A certain amount of coal is lost during discharge from the 
shoots or overside from lighters. This is salved at intervals by the Port, autho¬ 
rities and divided among importers in proportion to their total imports during the 
Quarter. The allowance made for waste when discharging is two per rent., and 
theTe is none made when loading. 

Rate of discharge. —The rate of discharge per ship is said to he about. 1,000 
tons, working both sides of tho ship, or some 500 tons in rough weather when it 
is necessary to shut out the weather Ride. The rate largely depends on the 
number of ships in port working coal, and it was claimed that, if only one 
collier were in port, 2,000 tons could be handled, 

(d) KARACHI. 

Method Of handling.—Almost all coal is discharged bv ship’s gear into 
Ilphters in stream. It is then usually taken to Baba Island or Bunker Island 
where it is stacked until it is required for bunkering. The coal is carried 
in baskets on the heads of coolies. 

An alternative, now rarely used, is for it to be discharged alongside the 
wharves by the aid of coal tubs and loaded into wagons. 

Stacking grounds. —The stacking grounds on Baba and Bunker Islands ore 
rented from the Port Trust nr Municipality at rates fixed according to the 
locality and to the amount of work originally necessary for preparing the Rites. 
There is nlRo some stacking accommodation at West Wharf. The total arcs 
is about 27,500 square yards. 

Costs. —The Port Trust levy a charge of six annas per ton on coal discharged 
into lighters, and of Be. 1-2 per ton on coal discharged oyer the wharf. 
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For unloading and bunkering the inclusive cost is said to vary between 
Rs, 2-4-0 and Rs, 2-12-0 in all. 

Transhipping, to avoid payment of duty -and to reduce handling costs, is 
practised whenever consignments can be arranged to arrive conveniently for¬ 
th e purpose. 

Improvements in handling facilities.—No schemes for mechanical 
appliances arc contemplated at present : it has been decided to carry on with 
coolie labour so long as it is available at reasonable prices. 

(e) MADRAS. 

Method of handling.—Coal is discharged usually alongside a quay but on 
occasion, if more than two steamers arc discharging coal, in the harbour into 
lighters. Discharge is by ship’s gear. 

At the quays discharge may he direct into wagons only at the east and outer 
quays : but the latter quay cannot he used for this purpose except in fine 
weather. At the south and west quays the railway line is too far away for 
the ship’s gear to load direct into wagons : the coal has therefore to be discharged 
on to the quay and thence to he loaded by hand into the, wagons. 

Whether the coal is discharged at the quay or into lighters, it has eventually 
to he loaded into wagons for despatch, from the harbour or to the Port Trust 
coal depot where coal is stacked. 

Bunkering is done from railway wagon, usually by hand labour. All labour 
is supplied by contract. 

Stacking ground.—The Port Trust has provided a yard, measuring 222,020 
square feet and divided into 25 plots of varying size : it can accommodate some 
56,000 tons of coal stacked to 10 feet. 

Rent is charged at 2 annas a day for each 1.000 square feet, or less allotted. 
The yard has railway communications. 

Costs.—The costs of discharge, paid by shipper, are from eight to twelve 
annas : other charges are as follows :— 

Rs. a. r. 

Harbour dues (not paid by Railway coal) . .0 8 0 per ton. 

Quay dues . . . .. 0 4 0 ,, 

Landing charges, about.12 0 ,, 

Cost of additional handling, if the coal is not dis¬ 
charged direct into wagon. 0 4 0 „ 

Bunkering by hand from wagon, about . .2 0 0 ,, 

The cost.of conveyance from the quay would bo as follows :— 

(a) On r.nnl despatched from the harbour. 

Rs. A. P. 

Harbour terminal charges (exclusive of freight 

charged by the railway) . . . . .060 per ton. 

(b) On coal despatched to the stachinp prouvd tinstead of the terminal shown 

in (a)). 

Rs. A. P. 

Hire ot wagons . . , . . ,15 0 0 per day. 

Cfor each trip 

Cost of haulage for 20-ton broad gauge, wagon . 6 0 0 ) between 6 

12-ton broad gauge wagon . . . .8 0 0 / A - 3r - and 

' ft 1>.M. 

Hire of locomotive, (compulsory if work is done 
after 9 r.M.). 82 0 0 per night. 

Cost of unloading wagon at stacking yard . 0 4 0 per ton. 
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Discharge of a shipload of 7,435 tons of coal direct into wagons, in October 
1924, cost the South Indian Railway Rs. 2-7-0 per ton up to the point of 
interchange between the Port Trust Railway and ilia neighbouring railway : 
but railway coal does not pay the harbour dues of 8 annas a ton. 

Improvement in handling facilities.- An additional berth is expected to be 
ready in two years' time. 


(/) RANGOON. 

Method of handling. —All coal is discharged in stream by ship’s gear into 
lighters in which it is taken on shore to be stacked, as a rule, either on the 
Port Commissioners' stacking ground or on private stacking grounds. Tt is 
landed in baskets carried on the heads of coolies. 

Stacking grounds. —The Port Commissioners have two stacking grounds, one 
on the Pazundaung creek, where the land is leased out at Rs. 2-0-0 per 100 
square tcet per month, and the other at Rotataung where the rent is Rs. 8-0-0 
per 100 square feet. Accommodation can also he rented at 10 annas per 
square feet per day, but this is never actually done. 

There are, besides, private grounds belonging to different concerns, such 
as the Burma Railways, Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Messrs. Markin non, 
Mackenzie k Co. and Messrs. Steel Brothers & Co. 

Costs.—A river due of seven annas a ton is levied by the Port Commissioners 
on all coal landed or shipped except when the coal is for the bunkers of the 
vessel in which it is shipped. The Port Commissioners levy no other charges 
unless the coal is landed on their property, when tbev low a landing charge 
of five annas a ton, a small wharfage charge, of about 8 pies per ton, for the 
use of jetties bv lighters and a shipping charge of five annas a ton on coal 
despatched by lighters. 

The average cost of landing coal is given as follows :— 


Rs. A. P. 

River duo.0 7 0 

Landing charge.0 5 0 

Wharfage.008 

Hire of lighter . . . . . . . . 0 14 0 

Unloading and stacking.0 11 6 


These last two items may vary, and the second t.wo ave not payable if the 
coal is not landed on the Port Commissioners' property. The cost of storage 
is put at 8 pies per ton. Other estimates placed the cost of landing coal 
at Rs. 2-8-0. For coal despatched by lighter the additional cost is put by the 
Port Commissioners at Re. 1-10-8. But llio Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. estimated 
the cost on coal from time of discharge to time of bunkering at about Rs. 4-8-0. 

Improvements in facilities.—The large proportion of coal landed on private 
foreshore makes the provision of a deep-water berth or mechanical appliances 
for handling coal impracticable. The land necessary for future development 
has been acquired but there is no prospect of work being taken up in the 
near futuro. 


(g) SABANG. 

Method of handling. —Coal is discharged from ships alongside the quay in 
iron buckets, each containing 30 to 40 cwts, by five electrically driven trans¬ 
porters, which are carried by travellers above the storage sheds and lowered 
into them through hatches in the roof. For bunkering the same appliances 
are used, but with either buckets or baskets. The coal is stored in sheds with 
concrete floors. 

v The're is in addition a floating 71-ton grab crane, used for both discharge 
and bitnkering, and a mechanical bunkering barge which works through shoots 
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either into hatches or into sideports. Hand labour is also omployed both for 
loading and trimming. 

Costs. —All harbour and pilot dues are includod in tho cost of the coal 
supplied to steamers calling for bunker-coal. 

(h) SINGAPORE. 

Method of handling. —It is the object of the Singapore Harbour Board to 
encourage bunkering at this port by avoiding any delay to steamers. The coal 
is therefore stacked directly behind the transit sheds along the wharveB, to 
finable bunkering to bo carried on from the wharf at the same time as cargo is 
being handled. As a rule therefore coal Js discharged alongside the wharf. 
The coal is handled between ship and stack in baskets of 160 lbs. (14 baskets 
to tlie ton). Each basket is carried slung on a bamboo between two coolies. 
This method avoids breakage and appears to be very satisfactory. 

Staoking grounds. —No figures were obtained as to the amount of coed that 
could be stacked on the various stacking grounds. The total quantity that 
would be stocked in Singapore, in sheds or hulks, of which there are two, and 
in the stacking grounds, was estimated at between 100/120,000 tons. 

Costs. —The cost of discharge, stacking, and bunkoring at tho wharf is 
approximately as follows :— 

Cents. 


Wharfage inwards ..40 

Wharfage outwards.40 

Stacking charges, i.e., charges from ships to stack, paid 

to the Harbour Board.C6 

Unstacking, removing and loading .... 90 

8 months 6torage.24 

Insurance and tallying.10 

Total . $2-60 


The charge for stacking is a fixed charge, but tho amount payable to til# 
coolies, who are supplied by a sub-contractor, varies between 2 and 0 cents, per 
basket according to the length ol carry, the difficulty of walking the gangways 
the height of the stack and the amount of work on hand.’ 

If coal is taken out on lighters from the wharf into stream the cost charged 
by the Port Trust is $1'40 per ton, but for the past two years hardly aay coal 
has thus been shipped. 

Tho reduction possible in the cost of handling if coal is transferred from 
one ship to another in stream, instead of being landed on tho wharf, was 
estimated at fl'56 per ton. As Singapore is a free port there aro no dues 
levied on the steamer or the coal unless the steamer goes to the wharf. 

Weighmcnt.—It is usual to weigh coal, because the Harbour Board are 
under an obligation to deliver as many tons as they have taken oVer on the 
wharf. The importer has the option ol weighing one basket in live or one in 
ten on the wharf, and his tallyman is present at the scales to check the work 
of tho Harbour Board’s weighman. The quantity of coal delivered into 
bunkers is calculated on weights thus taken and not on measurement. 

Improvement in facilities for dealing with coal. —There are no mechanical 
coal handling appliauces at present. The Harbour Board arc considering the 
possibility of installing a mechanical coaling plant which could lift coal from the 
storage heap, convey it parallel to the wharf till it is opposite the vessel for 
which it is intended, and carry it past the transit sheds to the bunders. 









